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PREFACE 


TO THE EDITION OF 1910 


Home Geography. —In the Introduc- 
tory volume of the Tarr and McMurry 
series of geographies, as issued ten years 
ago, more extensive acquaintance was 
urged with the fundamental ideas of 
geography before the child enters upon 
a study of the earth as a whole. Such 
preparation was advocated in the pref- 
ace in the following words: 

“Necessity of Home Geography. — 
The final basis for all study of geogra- 
phy is actual experience. Yet text-books 
on that subject rarely treat Home Geog- 
raphy at all, and those that do, devote 
but few pages to it. This subject should, 
we think, receive far more careful atten- 
tion. 

** Necessity of Other Basal Notions. — 
Home experience alone, however, cannot 
offer a complete basis for the later study 
of geography, because no one locality 
presents all the features required. From 
this it happens that the best books have 
contained some definitions and illustra- 
tions, as of mountain, river, valley, 
harbor, and factory, and have planned 
to build the later text upon the ideas 
these gave as a foundation. Such con- 
ceptions are certainly necessary in the 
early part of geography; but mere 
definitions fail to produce vivid, accu- 
rate pictures. The average pupil who 
has pursued geography for a year, has 
little notion of the great importance of 
soil, of what a mountain or a river really 
is, of the value of good trade routes, 


and why a vessel cannot find a harbor 
wherever it will cast anchor along the 
coast. Yet such ideas are the proper 
basis for the study of geography in the 
higher grades. The fact that they are 
so often wanting is proof that our geog- 
raphy still lacks foundation. 

‘“How these Needs are Met. — The 
first 110 pages of this volume attempt 
to supply this foundation by treating 
first, such common things as soil, hills, 
valleys, industries, climate, and govern- 
ment, which are part of every child’s 
environment; and secondly, other fea- 
tures, as mountains, rivers, lakes, and 
the ocean, which, though absent from 
many localities, are still necessary as a 
preparation for later study. Definitions, 
however, are not relied upon for giving 
the child this extra knowledge, but de- 
tailed descriptions and discussions in- 
stead. This by no means involves 
neglect of the child’s own environment 
from the time the unfamiliar matter 
is introduced, for throughout the geog- 
raphies home experiences are frequently 
used. We believe that our plan gives 
a fuller guarantee of fitness for advanced 
study than has heretofore been fur- 
nished.” ' 

While this plan was a radical innova- 
tion in text-book production. at the time, 
the authors have seen no reason for re- 
ceding from any portion of it. On the 
contrary, they have greatly enlarged 
this portion of the book, devoting to it 
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eighty-five pages of the present volume. 
The chief additions have been two new 
chapters, one at the beginning on Food, 
Clothing, and Shelter — in which man’s 
dependence upon the earth is somewhat 
extensively treated ; and one on Country 
and City-—in which life in the two 
places is contrasted. 

Relationship to Man. -— In the former 
preface the authors defined geography 
as the science “ which treats of the rela- 
tion between man and the earth,” and 
the text was written upon this basis. 
It was difficult ten years ago to apply 
this idea extensively, because so little 
had been previously accomplished in 
this direction. The authors feel that 
one of the most important improve- 
ments in the present volume has been 
effected at that pomt. Every topic has 
been approached, and receives its entire 
consideration, from the point of view 
of man’s interest in it. Descriptions of 
continents and countries offered without 
reference to human relationships are 
likely to be colorless and tiresome to 
the young mind. 

Our point of view may be illustrated 
by the treatment of Asia, for instance. 
That continent is declared, at the begin- 
ning of its presentation, to be the largest 
and most populous of all the continents, 
and also to have the oldest civilization. 
In addition it lies next to Europe. Yet, 
possibly next to Africa, it is the least 
known of all the continents. Why it 
should be so little known becomes then 
a question of real interest; and the 
answer, as presented in pages 216-218, 
involves consideration of its surface 
features, climate, and inhabitants. Like- 
wise in the case of China, as an example 
of an individual country, the former 


progress of its inhabitants first receives 
attention. This is contrasted with their 
present backwardness. Then, since the 
future progress of the Chinese is one of 
the live questions of the day, the area 
and population of the country, the 
variety of its climate, its surface features, 
and resources, are all considered with 
reference to this one problem. Then 
the recent advances of China are dis- 
cussed and its principal cities located. 
Thus, as far as possible, each continent 
and country has been approached from 
the point of view of the learner, and 
the questions raised at the beginning 
control the presentation that follows. 

Organization of Subject-matter. — The 
close relation of this method of presen- 
tation to organization is evident. Good 
literature is organized around ideas of 
live interest to man; and any text 
whatever, intended for children, should 
be organized on the same basis. Most 
geography text, however, has attempted 
to follow the scientific organization, 
which is that of the mature mind sup- 
posed already to be interested in the 
subject. But even though the attempt 
has been made, it has not heretofore 
been followed in full, for, owing to the 
immaturity of children and to want of 
space, many of the connecting facts — 
that reveal the relationship of facts and 
tend to arouse interest — have had to be 
omitted, until a mere heterogeneous lot 
of statements has been all that has oceu- 
pied many a page. 

Believing that good organization is 
necessary to successful study, the authors 
have endeavored earnestly to secure it. 
With this object they have done two 
things. 

First, for each page, more or less, they 
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have fixed upon some central thought 
that should tie together the details under- 
lying it, and secure. their unity. What 
this central idea is in each case is clearly 
shown in the marginal heading; and by 
grasping it early, the child is enabled 
to master a lesson much more quickly 
and easily than otherwise. It is sur- 
prisirg how many pages of geography 
and history for children lack such a 
central idea. A portion of text may read 
easily and appear simple; but it shows 
serious want of organization when you 
cannot find the one thought with which 
it deals. Many a lesson is found diffi- 
cult by children because, while each 
sentence may be clear, each page, more 
or less, treats of several things instead 
of one, and there is nothing to hold 
these parts together. 

It is hardly advisable that all texts 
for children be provided with marginal 
headings, for children should have prac- 
tice in finding these themselves. But 
it is highly important that enough texts 
contain such headings to accustom pupils 
to dividing their lessons up into well- 
rounded units, or to studying by “ points.” 

In the second place, the authors have 
selected for the unifying thoughts, not 
merely scientific facts, but ideas likely 
to prove of peculiar interest to young 
students. Africa, beginning on page 231, 
well illustrates this, as well as Asia and 
China, to which reference has already 
been made. In consequence of these 
two characteristics, the authors believe 
that the subject-matter in this volume 
is more completely organized, and orga- 
nized on a better basis, than is customary 
in common school geography texts. 

Amount of Detail.— Part Two, as 
well as Part One, of this book has been 


greatly enlarged. The main reason for 
this is that more detail seemed necessary 
in order to make the subject interesting 
and clear. The most difficult text to 
study, or to teach, is one that contains 
too little detail to clothe its skeleton. 
A child can memorize or understand ten 
pages of good literature as easily as he 
can one or two of the ordinary geography, 
and. will enjoy himself far more in the 
process. One important reason for this 
is that the literature offers enough de- 
tail to establish a close relation among 
the ideas and thus secure the story form. 
Any good text must follow the model 
set by literature in this respect. Books 
are thereby made thicker, to be sure; 
and longer lessons may, therefore, have 
to be assigned. But the “length” of 
a lesson is determined by other things, 
as well as by the number of pages; 
and two pages of an interesting, prop- 
erly organized text may easily make 
a shorter lesson than one page of a 
different kind of text. 

Method of Study by Children. — While 
there is no reason why a text-book in 
geography, more than any other text, 
should offer suggestions about methods 
of study, every one knows that children’s 
ways of studying are often extremely 
crude, involving great waste. On /this 
account it seemed advisable to include 
here some suggestions on this subject, 
applicable both to this and to other books. 
These are found on pages 10, 30, 53, 66, 
and 80. These occupy little space; but 
they will have accomplished much, if they 
are influential in leading children to do 
the things suggested, and if, in addition, 
they direct the attention of both chil- 
dren and teachers to a fuller considera- 
tion of proper methods of study. 
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Size of Page. — It is with much regret 
that the small size page has had to be 
abandoned in this revision; but the 
length of the line involved seemed man- 
datory. If the old form of book had 
been retained, the additional subject- 
matter would have compelled a much 
wider page, or else a book so thick that 
the difficulties of binding would have 
become serious. Meanwhile, agitation 
in favor of a line not over three inches 
in length has become so active, and has 
seemed so fully justified, that both 
authors and publisher have felt con- 
vineed of the advisability of adopting 
a larger style of book. _ 

Maps and Illustrations. — The maps 
in this book have been made by The 
Williams Engraving Company. Half- 
tones from photographs are used when- 
ever possible, and these have been 
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selected with great care, from _collec- 
tions of many thousands, and are in all 
cases introduced not as mere pictures, 
but as illustrations of topics treated in 
the text. It is expected that they will 
be studied as well as the text. It is 
believed that the book is as thoroughly 
illustrated as is desirable for the needs 
of the student, and the authors have 
used care not to overillustrate by throw- 
ing together a heterogeneous mass of 
pictures unrelated..to the text. It is 
our idea that a geography should not 
be a picture album. 

From the preceding statements it 1s 
evident that the “ Introductory Book in 
Geography,’ published ten years ago, 
has suffered radical revision in this edi- 
tion. There is hardly a page that has 
not been greatly altered, and the 1920 
census figures are included. 


PREFACE 
TO THE EDITION OF 1922 


In the Edition of 1920 many correc- 
tions were made to bring the text up-to- 
date. In the same year extensive changes 
were made in both text and maps, repre- 
senting the changes in the geography of 
the Old World resulting from the World 
War. In 1921 the population figures of 
the Fourteenth Census were incorporated 
in maps, text, and appendix. 

The present edition, as compared with 
the edition represented by the last copy- 


right date, is thus seen to have conformed 
to changing conditions as closely and 
promptly as a statistical yearbook. In 
1922 many additional corrections have 
been made, including the substitution of 
new illustrations for those that had be- 
come worn, the re-making of nine color 
maps, the inclusion of several new charts, 
and the remodelling of text and maps 
depicting such recent changes as the 
new status of Ireland. 
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PART L HOME GEOGRAPHY 


SECTION I. 


I. Amone THE PEOPLE oF OUR OWN 
CouNTRY 


1. Food 


Iy the spring, men begin to work the 
soil. Those who have small gardens 
What the break up 
farmersdo the ground 
with such tools as 
spades and forks. 
Those who live on 
farms turn the soil 
over with plows 
drawn by horses. In 
these ways the soil is 
loosened and made 
soft, so that seeds and 
plants can grow in 
it. After the plant- 
ing is done, the weeds 
must be killed and 
the soil must be loos- 
ened. In places where little rain falls, 
other ways of watering the plants must 
be found. 

Later, in the summer, the crops are 
ready to gather. This is the harvest 
season, and it is a very busy time for 
the farmers. They often begin work at 
four or five o’clock in the morning, and 
sometimes do not stop before eight 
o'clock at night. 

B 


FOOD, CLOTHING, AND SHELTER 


They raise much more than they need 
for themselves, and what they do not 
want they sell. Those of yo. their 
us who live in the city eat work is of 
at every meal some of the Y4lue 
things that have been grown on farms. 


Fic. 1.— A herd of dairy cows in pasture. 


This shows how important the work of 
farmers is to every one of us. 

One of their most valuable crops is 
grass. It is not a food for people, 
yet it helps to give us food. Can you 
tell how? If you cannot answer this 
question, perhaps Figure 1 will help you. 
Make a list of the different kinds of 
food that you eat in one day, and find 
how many of them come from farms. 
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A very great number of men are kept 
busy raising food for other people to eat. 
They are called farmers. How would 
you like the work of a farmer? What 
are some of the pleasant things about it? 

Many other people are at work chang- 
ing the farm crops into food. For ex- 
ample, milk is made into 
butter and cheese, oats into 
oatmeal, and sugar-cane into sugar. 
Can you tell the story of a loaf of bread ? 


Preparing 
our food 


2. Clothing 


Every one must have clothing as well 
as food. The Indians dressed very 


cotton is one of the farmers’ greatest 
crops. Fields of cotton (Fig. 2) are 
as common in the South as cornfields 
are in the North. 

Linen handkerchiefs, collars, and cuffs 
are made out of flax. This plant is also 
raised in large fields, much as wheat and 
oats are grown. 

Some of the materials for our cloth- 
ing come from animals that feed on 
plants. For example, a boy’s coat, if 
not made of cotton, is usually made of 
tlre wool-that grows on sheep. Find 
such a coat. 

The leather for your shoes came from 
the hide of some animal, probably a 

cow. Name several 


Fic. 2.— Picking cotton in a cottonfield in the South. The white patches are fluffy 
cotton out of which cotton goods are made. be 


lightly in summer; but in winter they 
had to wear much heavier clothing made 
out of the skins of animals. 

We wear much more clothing than 
the Indians did, both in summer and 
ee ialecens. Wer and it is of many 
our clothing, more kinds. Most of the 
andwherethey materials for it come from 
come from . 

the soil, as our food does. 
For example, girls’ dresses are often 
made of cotton. In some places 


things that you wear, 
and tell, if you can, 
from what material 
each has been made. 

Cotton, wool, ana 
hides are called 
raw materials. Much 
work is necessary 
“i change Work neces- 
such raw sary to change 
materials taw materials 
aito lathe into clothing 
ing. For example, 
cotton and wool must 
spun into yarn 
and woven into cloth. Perhaps you can 
tell what else must be done before a 
dress or coat is finished. What are 
some of the things that must be done 
with hides before they become shoes or 
gloves ? 

The work of preparing our clothing 
keeps many, many thousands of men 
and women busy both winter and sum- 
mer. Do you know any persons who 
do such work ? 
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3. Shelter 


Shelter, as well 
as food and cloth- 
Why shel- 128, _ is 
ter is very 1m- 
necessary portant 4 
We must have 
houses to protect 
us against rain ; 
also, against the 
heat of summer 
and the cold of 
winter. We must 
have fuel, too, 
such as coal, or 
wood, or gas, to 
keep our houses 
warm. 

The Indians 
often lived in 
tents called 
Materials Wig wams 
setior (Fig, 3). 
inour hese are 
country pleasant 
enough in sum- 
mer, but are very 
cold in winter. 
Sometimes the Indians built much bet- 
ter houses, using wood in some places 
and stone or clay in others. 

What are some of the materials that 
we use in building our houses? Make 
as fulla list of them.as youcan. Where 
does the wood for the floors and for 
other parts of a house come from? The 
stone? Where is the material for brick 
found? For nails? Can you tell where 
the other materials in your list come 
from? Where is coal found ? 

Most of the men in our country are 
engaged in some one of these three kinds 


Fie. 3.— An Indian wigwam, the home of the Indian girl wha 
stands in the front of the picture. 


of work, that 
is, IN preparing 
food, or  cloth- 
ing, x shelter. 
People living in 
other countries 
have the same 


kinds of work to 
do. But in many 
other countries 
the food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter 
are very different 
from ours, for 
reasons that you 
will now learn. 


Il. AMonG THE 
NEGROES OF 
CENTRAL AF- 
RICA 


Central Africa, 
the home of the 
Negroes, is a part 
of the earth where 
the people live 
in a very strange 
way. Have you 
ever thought what a differ- >), neat ana 
ence it would make with rain in Central 
us, if we had summer all 4?" 
the time? Central Africa is just such a 
land. Every day in the year is hot. 

In some parts of Central Africa the 
air is damp or muggy, as it is here 
on our most unpleasant summer days; 
and heavy thunder-storms are common. 
Central Africa is one of the rainiest 
places on the earth. 

Where there is so much heat and rain, 
plants grow very rapidly. You have, 
perhaps, noticed how grass and plants 
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, thrive on warm, damp days. Because 
there is just such weather all the time in 
this part of Africa, plants 
grow there in vast numbers. 
Giant trees are found in the 
forests, and vines, trees, and other plants 
grow so close together that one cannot 
make his way through them without 
cutting a path. ; 
Many fruits and vegetables grow wild 
there; and since there is no winter in 


The vegetation 
that grows 
there 


Fia. 4.— Negroes of Africa sitting in front of their grass-covered huts. 


that land, there is no season when all 
the vegetation stops growing and loses 
its leaves. 

It is very easy for people to obtain 
food, clothing, ard shelter in such a land. 


What the Food is plentiful. Bananas 
people eat or other fruits can be 
and wear 


plucked from the trees and 
bushes at any time of year. Or if beans, 
peas, and corn are wanted, one has 
only to scrape a hole in the soft earth 
and plant the seeds. There is plenty 
of meat to be had, too, from cattle, 


sheep, and goats, or from wild« game, 
such as the buffalo and antelope. 

It is also easy to ‘provide clothing in 
this region. One reason is that not 
much of it is wanted. Figure 4 shows 
how little clothing is needed in the hot 
country of Central Africa. Sometimes 
skins of animals are used; but the com- 
mon material is cloth made from the 
bark and fiber of trees and plants that 
grow in that land. 

Since there is no win- 
ter, one might think 
that houses 
would not 
be needed; but the heat 
and rain make shelter of 
some sort very necessary. 
Sometimes the people 
live in trees, or in caves, 
as the Swiss Family 
Robinson , lived for a 
time. Sometimes they 
stick branches of trees 
into the ground in the 
form of a circle, fasten 
the upper ends together, 
and then cover the sides 
and top with such mate- 
rials as brush, mud, grass, 
and straw (Fig. 4). Their huts are always 
very simple; they usually have no win- 
dows, and are only one story high. A 
savage Negro, when he first saw one of 
our houses, cried out, “ This is not a hut; 
it is a mountain with many caves in it!” 

You can see that the Negroes who live 
in the hot, damp part of Central Africa 
do not have to work hard for food, cloth-- 
ing,and shelter. Are they fortunate to 
have such an easy time? Would you 
like to live in such a country and in 
such a way 2 B. 


’ 


Their shelter 


a 


to the land, for their food. 


‘selves find to eat? 
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“YI. Amone THE Eskimos 


Far to the north of us is the home of 
the Eskimos. They have both summer 
and winter. But the sum- 
mer isso cold that the ground 
does not thaw except at the 
very surface. The winters are bitterly 
cold. Heavy snows then fall, the ground 
freezes to a great depth, and thick ice 
forms on the sea (Fig. 5). 

In such a country no trees can grow. 
The Eskimo children have never seen 
Plantsana ‘trees of any kind. Only 
animals found small plants are found there, 
amare such as mosses, grasses, and 
very low bushes; and the plants that 


The cold and 
snow in the 
Far North 


in fishing and in hunting the seal and 
walrus; and now and then they catch 
sea-birds and the polar bear. They have 
very little food except the flesh of these 
animals. Even that is difficult to get, 
especially in winter when the sea is 
frozen over with thick ice. 

These sea animals supply oil for heat 
and for light in the long, dark winter. 
The seals have a layer of other uses of 
fat under the skin which animals 
helps to keep them warm in winter. 
This seal fat, or blubber, is burned in 
small lamps for both heat and light. 
But the Eskimos do not do much cook- 
ing. They are fond of raw meat and 
like to eat it even when it is frozen ! 


Fie. 5. — Eskimos on sledges drawn by dogs on the frozen Arctic Ocean. 


grow wild furnish no food except a few 
small berries. 

With so little vegetation there can be 
few wild animals on the land, for they 
would have nothing to eat. There are 
a few reindeer, foxes, and wolves, but 
searcely any other land animals. 

What, then, can the Eskimos them- 
Not very many 
things, to be sure. They 
have to look to the sea, not 
From one 
year’s end vo another, they are engaged 


What the 
Eskimos eat 


In summer the Eskimos go hunting 
in small canoes, or kayaks, that are 
easily upset in storms. In winter they 
often go on long and dangerous journeys 
over the ice on sleds, or sledges, drawn 
by five or ten dogs (Fig. 5). Can you 
give reasons why horses are not used in 
the land of the Eskimo ? 

The sleds and canoes are not made of 
wood, like ours. The reason is that no 
forests grow in that country. The only 
wood the Eskimos have is that which 
drifts ashore from distant, forest-covered 
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lands, or from the wrecks of vessels. 
There is so little of this that pieces of 
wood are highly prized. An Eskimo 
will gladly exchange valuable furs for 
a small amount of wood. 

Parts of the bodies of animals take 
the place of wood inmany ways. Their 
bones are used to build the framework 
of the sledges and kayaks, and their 


ent that is from the clothing worn by 
the Negroes of Central Africa! 

The Eskimo houses seem even stranger 
than their clothing. Although there is 
plenty of stone for building, why the Eski- 
it Lardly pays to build stone mos build snow 
houses because the Eskimos ™™ 
have to move from place to place m 


order to find food. Very often whole 


Fig. 6.— An Eskimo igloo made of blocks of snow. In the upper right-hand corner is a little figure show- 
ing the inside of the igloo. 


skins are stretched over these frames in 
place of boards. Bones are also used to 
make spears, fishhooks, pipes, and even 
needles; and skins are made into har- 
ness for the dogs. 

The Eskimos need the warmest kind 
of clothing. Their boots are made of 
What the the skins of animals, with 
Eskimos wear the fur on. Their clothes 
are also made of fur; and in that cold 
land they need to wear these furs both 
in summer and in winter. How differ- 


villages must be moved many miles on 
this account. 

In summer, therefore, the Eskimos 
live in tents made of skins, which are 
easily taken down and moved about. In 
winter they live in huts made of snow. 
There is always plenty of snow at hand, 
no matter where the people happen to be ; 
and in an hour or two they can build an 
igloo, as the Eskimo snow hut is called. 

Figure 6 is a picture of one of these 
igloos. It is about forty feet around the 


 «~ 
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outside, and is made of blocks of snow 
piled one on another, till it is high 
How these huts enough on the inside for a 
are pullt man to stand up. The en- 
trance is through a snow tunnel about 
ten feet long, and so low that the Eski- 
mos have to crawl through it on their 
hands and knees. The purpose of this 
tunnel is to keep the cold winds out of 
the hut; and when all the persons are 
inside, the tunnel is tightly closed, so 
that no draught can enter. | 

A stand, made of snow, is used for the 
lamp, that gives both light and _ heat. 
Low benches of snow, covered with furs, 
are used for beds. A whole family, and 
sometimes two families, live in a single 
hut that is no more than ten or fifteen 
feet across. 

You might think that a snow hut 
is not very comfortable; but the snow 
The warmthin keeps out the cold, and even 
such huts when it is stinging cold out- 
side, the Eskimos in the igloo are warm 
enough. The heat of their bodies, and 
of the small blubber lamp, warms the 
air in the igloo, so that it is often too 
warm for comfort. Of course, with so 
many people in a single small room, the 
air becomes very close. 

If a family decides to remain in one 
place a second winter, a new hut has to 
be built, because the old one melts down 
during the summer. No wonder that 
the huts are small! 

The Negroes of Central Africa have 
little work to do to find food, clothing, 
and shelter at any season. But the 
Eskimos must work hard for these things 
even in summer; and in winter all the 
people of a village may starve to death. 
Are people in our own country better 
off or worse off than the Eskimos? 


IV. AmonG THE PEOPLE OF THE 
DESERT 


While parts of Central Africa are hot 
and wet, northern Africa is somewhat 
cooler, and very dry. In py, desert of 
fact, so little rain falls there northern 
that very few plants can “fa 
grow. On that account it is a desert 
land, called the Desert of Sahara. 

One might travel hundreds of miles 
in that desert without seeing a tree, or 
a house, or even a patch of he vegetation 
green grass. He might find found there 
nothing except sand and rock and a few 
half-starved plants (Fig. 7). 

A little rain falls now and then even 
in the driest part of the desert, and 
grass and flowers quickly spring up 
whenever that. happens. To be sure, 
these soon wither for want of more rain. 


But afew kinds of plants, like the acacia, 


are able to live a long time even in such 
a place. These store up water in their 
roots, or leaves, or stems, whenever it 
rains, and this keeps them alive till the 
next rain comes. 

Here and there one finds trees and 
green grass. For in some places streams 
flow from the mountains out into the 
desert, and in other places springs occur. 
These springs and streams wet the desert 
soil near by, so that grass can grow; and 
if the supply of water lasts throughout 
the year, trees like the date. palm can 
thrive. Such green places in the desert 
are called oases, and on them are found 
gardens and villages. The oases are 
like beautiful islands, many miles apart, 
in a great ocean of sand and barren 
rock. 

People live on the oases year after 
year. Indeed, good-sized towns have 
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been built upon some of them. The 
fruit that these families most commonly 
eat is the date, from the 
date palm tree; they also 
raise figs and wheat, and 
keep cattle, camels, sheep, and goats. 
Some people who live in the desert, 
however, have no fixed homes. They 
The nomads of Spend their time in tending 
the desert herds of cattle, sheep, and 
goats. As soon as these animals eat 
the grass in one place, they must be 


The food of 
people on the 
oases 


The nomads can get other food from 
the people who live on the oases. Can 
you name somethingy that they could 
obtain from them? What food might 
the nomads give in exchange? 

Food can also be brought from other 
countries. For, although there are no 
railroads across that desert, pow food is 
and no rivers large enough brought from 
for boats, there is a way of °thet countries 
carrying goods from place to place. 
That is by means of the camel (Fig. 8). 


Fic. 7.— A barren desert, and some nomads with the tents in which they live. 


driven to another section. Thus these 
herders, like the Eskimos, must move 
about and take their families with them. 
They spend their lives wandering about 
with their herds. For this reason they 
are called nomads, or wanderers (Fig. 7). 

For food, these nomads of the desert 
have plenty of meat and milk from 
The foodof their - camels, cattle, and 
thenomads goats. They make butter, 
too; but it is so warm in the desert that 
the butter is sent, melted, to market in 
goatskins. In some places the people 
drink the melted butter. 


This animal, often called “the ship of 
the desert,’ can carry a heavy load on 
its back, and can travel a long distance 
without drinking. Indeed, the camel 
has in his body a sack which is filled 
when he drinks, and which holds enough 
water to last for several days. The 
camels are driven across the desert in 
droves, called caravans. 

The dress of the people of the desert, | 
as we might expect, is very different 
from that of the Negroes. phe clothing of 
The days are very warm, the people 
for the sky is almost always clear, and 


Fig. 8.— A nomad of the desert. 
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the sun shines brightly. Figure 9 
shows the kind of clothing that is worn. 
The strange covering for the head is 
called a turban. It protects the head 
against the sun and the fine sand that 
is driven about by the winds. 

Although the weather is hot during 
the day, it becomes rapidly cooler as soon 


while to build such houses, when they 
might be used only a few days. Like 
the Eskimos in summer, therefore, the 
nomads live in tents (Fig. 7) that can 
easily be taken down, carried about, and 
set up again. The skins of animals, 


or blankets that the nomads weave, are 
used as covering for the tents. 


Fic. 9.— A street in a town on an oasis in northern Africa. 


as the sun sets, and the nights are quite 
chilly. On account of the cool nights 
these people need much more clothing 
than the Negroes, and they must sleep 
under heavy blankets. Their herds 
supply plenty of wool for cloth; and 
other materials for clothing are brought 
by the caravans. 

The people living on the oases remain 
in one place, building houses of sun-dried 
Why the nomads mud or clay (Fig. 9). But 
liveintents § mud huts are not suited to 
the nomads. It would not be worth 


Notice the house made of sun-dried clay. 


We have now learned some facts about 
the Negroes in Central Africa, about the 
Eskimos, the people of the 
desert, and ourselves. From 
what has been said it is plain 
that people do not have their “?” 
own way fully in choosing what they 
shall eat and wear, and the kind of 
houses they shall have. These depend 
very much upon the amount of heat and 
rain. In which of these sections is there 
too little rain? In which too much 
cold? In which too much heat? 


What food, 
clothing, and 
shelter depend 
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In studying this book it is a good plan first 
to read a number of pages without stopping, 
just as you would read any story. 
For instance, the first three pages 
—up to the part telling about the 
Negroes — might first be read without pause, for 
the purpose of finding out what it is all about. 
Then you might read the same part through a 
second and a third time, watching each heading 
that is printed near the margin to see if you are 
getting its answer. When the part about our 
country has been studied in this way, the part 
telling about the Negroes of Central Africa 
should be studied in a similar way; and so on 
through the book. 

1. Name some of the things that farmers and 
gardeners do. 2. How is their work of impor- 
tance? 38. Give examples of 
other kinds of work that are 
necessary in preparing our food. 
4. Out of what materials is our clothing made ? 
Where do such materials come from? 5. Tell 
about the work necessary to change these raw 
materials into clothing. 6. Why is shelter 
necessary? 7. What materials are used for 
shelter in our country? 8. Where do these 
materials come from? 9. What can you tell 
about the heat and rain in Central Africa ? 
10. What sort of vegetation grows there? 11. 
What do the people who live there, eat and 
wear? 12. What kind of shelter have they ? 
13. What about the cold and snow in the Far 
North? 14. What plants and animals are 


About how to 
study 


Review 
Questions 


SECTION II. 


I.: Toe GaANp 
I. Soil 


Heat and rain are very important, as 
wehaveseen. But they are not of much 
value alone. There is a third thing that 
must go with them in order that people 
may have food, clothing, and shelter; and 
that is the soil, or dirt, in which plants 
grow. 

As soon as the warm spring weather 
comes, thousands and thousands of men 
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found there? 15. What is the food of the 
Eskimos? 16. What other uses do they make 
of animals? 17. What do the Eskimos wear? 
18. Why do they build huts of snow? 19. 
How are such huts built? 20. Why is it not 
cold in the igloos? 21. What about heat and 
rain in the Desert of Sahara? 22. Describe 
the vegetation there. 23. What is the food of 
the people? 24. What are the oases? Who 
live on them? What kind of houses have they? 
25. What is meant by the nomads of the desert ? 
26. What food do they eat? 27. How is food 
brought to them from other countries? 28. 
What kind of clothing is worn by the people of 
the desert? 29. Why do the nomads live in 
tents? 30. Why is there so little plant and 
animal life in the Far North, and in the Sahara 
Desert, while there is so much of each in Central 
Africa? 381. Why do the Eskimos have so few 
kinds of food, clothing, and shelter, while we 
have so many ? 

1. If you have visited some garden, or farm, 
in the spring, tell how the ground is prepared for 
planting. 2. What kinds of work F 
are done later in the season? Pai 
3. Make a list of products that jo 6 and out 
some gardener or farmer near you o¢ goors 
is raising. 4. What things that 
your grocer sells have come from some garden 
or farm? 5. Make a list of the many kinds 
of work that you have seen men doing, and find 
how many on the list have to do with food, 
clothing, and shelter. 
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in our own country begin to work the 
soil, in gardens and on farms (Fig. 10). 
Indeed, more than one third py. yaiue of 
of all the people in the United the soil in our 
States live on farms. They °U™'Y 
spend their lives in raising plants, and 
animals that feed on plants, such as cows, 
sheep, hogs, and chickens. What they do 
not need for themselves they sell to other 
people. Our flour, potatoes, and sugar, 
the cotton for our clothing, and hun- 
dreds of other things come from the soil. 
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Fic, 10.— Threshing wheat in western Kentucky. 


The dense forests of Central Africa, 
and the fruits and vegetables of that 
land, all spring from its soil, 
warmed by the hot sun and 
kept moist by the rains. It is the warm 
soil again, watered by streams and 
springs, that makes life on the oases of 
the desert possible. 

On the other hand, it is the cold in 
the land of the Eskimos that freezes the 
soiland prevents the growth of trees and 
crops. It is the frozen soil that drives 
the Eskimos to the sea for food. 

The dirt under your feet may seem 
hardly worth thinking about; but it is 
Way soil is of Teally one of the most im- 
so greatimpor- portant things in the world. 
ae If there were no soil, there 
could be no grass, no flowers, no trees, 
around your home. Without grass and 
grain there could be no cattle, horses, 
or sheep; in fact, few animals, such as 
are found upon the land, could live; 
for what would they eat? What, then, 
would you find to eat? There would 
be no fruits or vegetables, no bread, 
no butter and milk, and no meat. 
We could not live if there were no 
soil. 


Its value in 
other places 


Since the soil is so important, it is 
worth while to study about it. How it 
has been formed, how plants make use 
of it, and what men do to increase its 
value to plants, — these are all very in- 
teresting questions that every one should 
be able to answer. 

If you have ever made mud pies, or 
played in the dirt in other ways, you have. 
perhaps, sometimes Won- what the soil 
dered what the soil is made is made of 
of. It has not always been dirt or mud. 
You know that the wood in your desk 
has not always been a part of the desk ; 
it used to be a part of a tree, and has a 
long story to tell about itself before it 
was brought to your school. So, also, 
the soil has a long story to tell about 
itself, Let us see what that story is. 

When mud dries upon your hands, 
and you rub them together, you can 
notice an unpleasant, gritty feeling. 
This is caused by hard bits of something 
in the soil that scrape together. If you 
rub some of this dirt upon a smooth 
piece of glass, you can perhaps hear it 
scratch the glass. This shows that these 
little bits must be very hard; for if they 
were not, they could not scratch anything 
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so hard as glass. They must be even 
harder than a pin, for you cannot scratch 
glass with a pin. 

It will help you to find out what 
these bits are, if you examine some sand. 
The grains of sand are tiny bits of rock, 
large enough to be clearly seen. When 
they are rubbed against glass, 
scratch it, because they are very 
hard and sharp. 

Sand is made of rock that has 
been broken up into fine pieces. 
Soil is also made of rock ; but the 
pieces are still finer than sand. 
The soil that you have seen, such 
as that in the school yard, or by 


Fic. 11. — A stump of a tree decaying, or rotting. 


the side of the walk, or in a flower- 
pot, was once a part of hard rock. 
Soil has been made in several 
ways, which you may learn about 
Hew coil is later ; but most of it 
madetromrock has been formed) by, 
the decay of rock. You know that 
the stumps of trees and the boards 
in sidewalks, after a long time, 
become so soft that they fall to pieces. 
Perhaps you have called it “rotting,” but 
that means the same as decaying. The 
picture (Fig. 11) shows such a stump. 
Other things, even harder than wood, 
decay in much the same way, although 


| perhaps more slowly. Bright and shiny 


nails decay until they become a soft, yel- 
low rust. Tin cans and iron pipes rust 
until holes appear in them and they leak. 

You may not have thought that stones 
also decay, but they do. The headstones 
in old graveyards are often so crumbled 


they | that the letters can scarcely be read; 


Fia. 12.—A rock cliff showing the cracks that extend through 
the rock; also, at the base of the cliff, a large pile of rock frag- 
ments that have been loosened by frost, and have fallen down 
the steep slope, 


and sometimes the stones have fallen to 
pieces. The decay of rock may also be 
seen in old stone buildings, bowlders, and 
rock cliffs. Have you ever noticed this ? 

There are several causes for this decay. 
All rocks have cracks in them (Fig. 12). 
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Usually some of these cracks are so 
large that they can be plainly seen; but 
there are many others so 


What causes 

the decayof small that they cannot be 
eas seen without a magnifying 
glass. When it rains, the water steals 


into the cracks, and by eating into and 


rain, roots of plants, and earthworms 
can reach it there most easily. For this 
reason the deeper you dig why sotia rock 
into soil that is formed by is found be- 
the decay of rocks, the less 74th the soil 
you will find the rock changed (Fig. 
13); and no matter where you live, if 
you dig deep enough, you 


will come to solid rock. 


Figure 14 shows the soil a little 
less than two feet deep. Some- 
times there is much f 
more than this, and pee thesen 

.__ is of different 
men may even dig depths 
deep wells without 
finding rock. But in many places 
there are only a few inches of soil, 
and in others there is not enough 


Fic. 13.— A cut into the earth. 


rotting the rock, this water very slowly 
changes it into a powder. 

The water may also freeze in the 
cracks and pry the stone apart. Per- 
haps you have seen iron pipes or water 
pitchers that have been burst by water 
freezing in them. This shows how 
much the freezing water expands; it 
will even break rocks apart. Some of 
the pieces of rock broken off in this way 
are very small, others are quite large 
(Fig. 12). 


Plants help the water to break up the rock. 
Their hairlike roots push into the cracks, and 
remain there until they grow so large that they 
pry off pieces of rock. 

The earthworms that one often sees on a 
lawn after a heavy rain also help in crumbling 
the rock. In order to get food, they take soil 
into their bodies and grind the coarse bits to- 
gether until these become very fine. 


Rock ‘changes to soil most rapidly 
near the surface. This is because the 


In this figure notice the soil on top, 
partly decayed rock lower down, and solid rock below that. 


even to hide the rock. 

One reason why the soil is deeper 
in one place than in another is that 
some kinds of rock decay much 
more easily than other kinds. Another reason 
is that in some places the rain washes the bits 
away as fast as the rocks crumble. This may 
leave the rock quite bare in one place, and 
make very deep soil in the places where the 
water leaves the broken bits. 


Fic. 14.— A cut in the earth, showing the soil resting on 
the solid rock. 
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Having learned how the soil is 
made, let us see how plants make use 
of it. 

An acorn that has been planted in the 
soil sprouts and sends up a tiny stem. 


Fia. 15.— A photograph of four weeds, showing the great 
number of long, hairlike roots, 


This grows taller and taller, and sends 
out one branch after another 
until the little tree becomes 
a mighty oak. What a lot 
of material has been used to make such 
a tree! Where has it all come from ? 
Some of it has been taken out of the 
air by the leaves, but much of it has 
been taken from the soil by the roots. 
While the stem, branches, and leaves 


The use that 
plants make 
of the soil 


have been growing above ground, the 
roots have been growing underground, 
where we cannot see them. These roots 
have spread out in all directions (Fig. 15) 
and have extended deep into the soil, in 
search of things needed by the tree. 
Dig up a weed, in order to see how 
its roots have pushed their way in 
and out through the soil. 


‘Roots have no eyes, to be sure; but 
they burrow about, and in their own way 
find what they need. It is 
not the large or»old roots, 
however, that do this. That 
is the work of the young 
roots, many of which are not much larger 
than hairs (Fig. 15). 

If you dig up a weed, or any other 
plant, very carefully, you will see that it 
has a great many such hairlike roots. It 
is these that take the materials from the 
soil, while the older, larger roots merely 
pass these materials on to the part of the 
plant above ground. Every tree, every 
blade of grass, every weed and vegetable, 
depends upon such tiny roots for its life. 


One of the things that the roots 
of plants seek in the soil is water. 
Plants need water as what plants 
much as you do; and a take from the 
plant in a flower-pot will 
soon wither and die if it is given no 
water. Try it, to see for yourself. 
That is the reason we water our 
lawns during dry weather in summer. 

Roots take other substances from the 
soil, called plant food. This plant food 
is a part of the soil itself, and is as 
necessary to plants as food is to you. It 
is carried, in the sap, to all parts of the 
plant and used to make stems, leaves, 
flowers, fruit, and seeds, as the blood in 
your body is used to make bones and 
flesh.’ Every blade of grass and every 
limb of a tree contains some of this 


The value of 
the hairlike 
roots 
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plant food that was once a part of the 
rocks. When a piece of wood is burned, 
some of this rock material is left behind 
in the ashes. 

Every person, even, has some plant 
food in his body; your bones and teeth 
are partly made of it. But you did not 
take it directly from the soil ; the plants 
took it for you, and you received it from 
them in the flour and other foods that 
you have eaten. 

Plants do not all need the same kind 
of food, any more than all animals do. 
"why different Horses eat hay and grain; 
kinds of soil dogs eat meat. So, also, 
areneeded = some plants need one kind 
of food, others another. These different 
kinds of plant food are. found in the 
different kinds of soil. 


There are many different kinds of soil. 
Sometimes the rock has crumbled into very 
small bits, making a fine-grained 


What causes he : : , : 
aiftereak Seas soil; again the pieces are so large 
of soll that the soil is coarse. In fact, 


in some soils the pieces of rock 
are so large that some of them are pebbles. 
Then, too, there are many kinds of rock, such 
as granite, marble, and sandstone; and when 
they crumble they make different kinds of soil. 


In some places the soil has plenty of 
plant food in it. To raise good crops 
in such soil, men have to 
do nothing beyond plowing, 
planting, and hoeing. Central Africa 
has a great deal of that kind of soil, and 
so has the United States. Soil of this 
kind, with plenty of plant food in it, is 
said to be rich, or fertile. 

There is also much soil that has little 
plant food in it, and that is said to be 
poor, or sterile. One reason 
for sterile ‘soil is that the 
rock from which the soil has come may 


Fertile soil 


Sterile soil . 


contain little plant food. On that ac- 
count one farm may be much more 
sterile than another next to it. 

Soil that was once fertile may become 
sterile, because plants are always taking 
some of the plant food out 
of it. 
order to grow. When weeds 
and trees fall and decay on the spot where 
they grew, they pay back what they took 
away. But if plants are carried away 
from the spot where they grew, there is 
danger that fertile soil may be made quite 
sterile. 

Now this often happens. Farmers 
send away their wheat to make flour, 
and take their corn, hay, and oats to 
market. Indeed, they have to do this 
in order to make a living. Some farm- 
ers have sent their crops away year after 
year, without putting anything back in 
the ground to take the place of what 
was carried away. The result is that 
the soil has become really worn out, or 
sterile, and the farmers are no longer able 
to support their families on such land. 

The wise farmer takes care to put 
some plant food back upon the soil, to 
replace what his crops have yoy this aan- 
taken from it. Then hecan ger can be 
continue to raise good crops. #7ded 
That which he puts back upon the soil 
is called a fertilizer, because it keeps the 
soil fertile. People in the city often 
spread a fertilizer on their lawns, to feed 
the grass and thus make it grow. 

Millions of dollars are spent in the 
United States every year for fertilizers. 
If this were not done, the crops would 
not be nearly so valuable. Then the 
farmers would suffer; and since we all 
depend upon the products which they 
raise, we should all suffer. Farming is 


., How fertile soil 
They must do this in may become 
sterile 
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the most important industry not only in 
our country, but in the whole world. 
Therefore, what is important to the 
farmer, is important to every one. 


1. Why is the soil in our country so valu- 
able? 2. What about its value in other places ? 
3. Why is the soil one of the 


Oden most important things in the 
world? 4. What is the soil made 
of? 5. How has it been made? 6. What 


causes rock to crumble? 7. How does it hap- 
pen that solid rock is everywhere found be- 
neath the soil? 8. Whyis the soil of different 
depths? 9. What use do plants make of the 
soil? 10. What is the work done by the hair- 


2. Plains 


If the soil that rests on the rock had 
a smooth and level surface like a floor, 
it would be unfit for farm- 
zi Why gently 
ing. For the water, after a sloping land is 
heavy rain, would then stand _ the best for 
in a thin sheet upon the pia 
ground. This would drown the crops 
and prove unhealthful for both people 
and animals. 

Land with steep slopes is also unfit 
for farming: The rains wash away 
much of the soil on these slopes, until 


Fie. 16.— Farmers cutting wheat on the broad plains of the West. 


like roots of plants? 11. Name two things that 
plants take from the soil. 12. Why is it im- 
portant that there should be different kinds 
of soil? 13. What causes the different kinds ? 
14. What is meant by fertile soil? 15. By 
sterile soil? 16. How may fertile soil be 
made sterile? 17. How can such danger be 
avoided ? 


1. Find a place where men are digging a 
ditch, or a cellar, and see how the dirt looks be- 
low the surface. 2. Find a 
bowlder, cliff, or old stone wall, 
that is crumblingaway. 3. Col- 
lect several different kinds of 
soil. 4. Find out what trees and 
vegetables grow best near your home. 5. Visit 
a greenhouse to find out what kind of soil is 
used there, and what is done to keep it fertile. 
6. Make a drawing of the roots of some weed 
that has been carefully dug up. 


Suggestions 
for study at 
home and out 
of doors 


only a rough, thin soil is left ; sometimes 
even the rock is uncovered. The crops, 
too, are often washed away from such 
steep slopes by the heavy rain. It is 
very difficult, also, to do the work of 
planting, plowing, and harvesting on a 
steep hillside. 

Land that has gentle slopes is better 
for farming. ‘The water runs off more 
slowly, without washing the soil away 
or injuring the crops; more of the 
water soaks into the soil, leaving it 
moist; and the farmer can work, or 
cultivate, the soil more easily. 

Land of this kind, with slopes so 
gentle that it is nearly level, or slightly 
rolling, is called a plain. A very large 
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part of our country consists of such 
plains, and this is one reason why the 
The extent of United States is one of the 
plainsinthe finest farming countries in 
United States the world (Fig: 16). 

If you were to cross our country on 
the railroad you might travel for two or 
three days over nearly level plains, with 
no mountains, and not even any high 
hills, in sight. On either side of the 
track you would see one farmhouse after 
another, each surrounded in summer by 
fields of waving grain, and by green 


There are thousands of swamps in our 
country, and it is quite common for a 
farm to have one or more of them upon 
it. Swamp land cannot be cultivated 
until it is drained ; that is, until the 
water is made to run off. Drainage of 
the land, therefore, becomes a very im- 
portant matter. 

Swamp soil is usually very fertile. 
For this reason, when there is no natu- 
ral slope to carry off the what is done 
water, men often set to work with swamps 
to make one. For this purpose they 


Fie. 17.— An open ditch dug through a swamp in order to drain off the water. 


pastures’in which horses, cattle, and 
sheep were feeding. Now and then the 
train would pass through a village or a 
city; but everywhere else, for hundreds of 
miles, you would find only fertile farms. 

In many places, even from a train, 
one can easily see that there are slopes 
Theimpor- On this great plain, down 
tance of slopes which the water runs freely. 
But in parts of the plain the slopes are 
so gentle that the surface seems to the 
eye to be perfectly flat. Yet the fact 
that the water runs off, proves that even 
here the land has a slope. 

Here and there, however, the surface 
is so level that the water does not all run 
off, but makes wet places, called swamps. 

© 


dig ditches with sloping bottoms that 
allow the water to run away to some 
lower place. 

Sometimes the ditches are left open, 
as shown in Figure 17. More often tiles 
are laid along the bottom, forming a kind 
of pipe, and then the ditch is filled up 
with earth. The water finds its way 
into these pipes and thus flows away. 
Such drainage is expensive, but it usu- 
ally pays well, for it makes good fertile 
farm land out of land that before was 
useless. 


A plain is a nearly level, or 
gently rolling, part of the land. 

A swamp is wet land from which the water 
does not run off freely. 


Definitions 
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1. Why is gently sloping land the best kind 
for farming? 2. What about the extent of 

such land in the United States ? 

3. Why are slopes of great im- 

portance? 4. Why are swamps 
5. How is this done ? 


Review 
Questions 


drained ? 


1. Find some ground near your home that 
seems nearly level. In what direction does it 
: really slope? 2. Where is the 
Suggestions 5 : 

longest slope in your neighbor- 
hood? Would you call it a part of a plain? 
Why ? 3. Find out whether or not there are 
any swamps near you. If so, tell how you 
might plan to drain one of them. 4. Why 
should a farmer use tile and fill up a ditch, 
rather than leave it open ? 


No matter in what direction you look, 
in a hilly country, the scenery changes. 
The view from the top, or swmmit, of a 
hill that requires only a few minutes to 
climb, is very different from the view at 
its base (Fig. 18). Can you explain why? 

The higher hills, which may require 
several hours to climb, furnish even 
finer views. From the summit of such 
a hill one can see hilltop after hilltop, 
with valleys between, stretching out for 
miles in the distance. The valleys wind 
in and out among the hills, with perhaps 
rugged cliffs too steep to climb on one 


Fia. 18.— A view in a hilly country, with a lake in the valley. Here some of the slopes are too steep for farms, 
and are, therefore, still covered by forests, 


3. Hills and Valleys 


Plains are usually so level that one 
can see for miles across them in every 
The beauty of direction. The surface is so 
a hilly country flat that, no matter where 
one looks, he sees the same kind of 
scenery. 

It is very different in a region where 
the slopes are steeper. The higher parts 
are called hills, and the lower parts, be- 
tween the hills, are called valleys. 


side, and long wooded slopes on the 
other. In the bottoms of the valleys one 
can possibly see brooks or rivers wind- 
ing about. If you live among hills, de- 
scribe some of the walks and views that 
you have enjoyed. 

The soil on hills may be deep and 
fertile; and then, even Usesmade 
though it is difficult to cul- of hills 
tivate the ground, the hilly land, like 
the plains, is used for farms. 

Many people build their houses upon 
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hills in order to enjoy the beautiful 
views. Another reason for doing this 
is that the air is cooler and fresher there 
in summer. 

A third and even more important 
reason is that it is more healthful to 
live on high ground. Where the land is 
low, the slope is often so gentle that the 
water cannot flow off readily. Houses 
in such places often have 
cellars that are damp, and 
the people living in such 
houses are in danger of 
fever, and of other kinds 
of sickness caused by this 
dampness. But the water 
generally runs away quick- 
ly from a hill, so that the 
ground there soon becomes 
dry even after a heavy 
rain. 

In large cities, where 
land is very expensive, 
people build almost any- 
where. Here the low 
places are carefully 
drained, like swamps on 
farms; drain pipes, or 
sewers, being used to carry 
off the water. 


In times past, when war was more common 
than now, men built great castles, with thick 
walls, on the summits, or crests, of hills (Fig. 19). 
From these they could look out over the coun- 
try for a long distance, and spy approaching 
enemies in time to prepare for them. Besides 
this, the steep sides of the hills were difficult 
for the enemy to climb. 

Some of the Indians used to build their towns 
upon the tops of steep hills, in order to be safe 
from other Indians. For the same reason the 
early settlers in New England placed their 
churches and villages upon the hilltops. At 
present, hills are little needed for protection 
against enemies. 


The bottoms of valleys, unlike hills, 
usually have a gentle slope. This fact 
has had a great influence py. use of val- 
upon the roads of every leys for roads 
country (Fig. 20). For in m4 ‘ilways 
order to get from one place to another, 
it is easier to travel in a valley than to 
go up and down across the hills. On 
that account, when white men first came to 


Fig. 19.— The ruins of castles, built on the crests of steep hills in the Rhine 
Valley in Germany. 


this country, and settled among the hills, 
they built their roads in the valleys. 
The same thing is still done. 

Railroads have also been built in the 
valleys. Trains cannot be drawn up 
steep slopes, and therefore the railroads 
must either cut through the hills or else 
follow the valleys. The latter is much 
the cheaper plan, so that in a hilly 
country railroads wind in and out, often 
making sharp curves in order to follow 
the valleys (Fig. 20). 
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Fic. 20.—A road and a railway winding their way up a mountain valley. 


large enough for boats are 
also found in many of 
the larger valleys. Can 
you give reasons why peo- 
ple choose to live along 
such highways of travel? 

It is because valleys are 
such important highways | 
that many of our towns 
and cities have grown up 
in them. Some of the 
largest cities are found 
where two or more val- 
leys come together. In 
such places roads and rail- 
ways, coming from differ- 
ent directions, meet and 
thus make a good center 


Where the country is nearly level, as | where people may trade, and from which 
upon a plain, it is easier to travel in | they may ship goods (Fig. 21). 
a straight line. Even in such a place, When we think of a valley, we usually 
however, both the wagon roads and the | have in minda small one, across which 


railways are often built round 


a small hill rather than over 
or through it. 

While many people build 
their houses upon hills, many 
The use of val- More live in the 
leys for homes valleys. Farmers 
often live in the valleys be- 
cause the best soil is usu- 
ally found there. The soil is 
washed into the valleys by 
the rains and is therefore 
deeper than on the hill slopes. 
There is also more moisture 
in the valleys, so that the 
crops grow better there. 

Another important reason 
why people live in valleys is 
the fact just mentioned, that 
the roads and railways are 


: : Fic. 21.— Notice how the roads and railways, following the valleya, meet 
so often built there. Rivers at this point. Because this is a center, a city has grown up here. 
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a person can easily see, for the valleys 
that one commonly sees are 
both narrow and short. 

But valleys are of all sizes. Many 
are so narrow that a person can easily 
toss a stone acrossthem. Probably there 


The size of 
valleys 


Fig. 22.— Trace the divide on the roof of this house. 


are some of this kind near your home, 
and if you search you may find one. 

Other valleys are several miles across, 
and some are far larger. Indeed, there 
are some so great that one could not 
travel their whole length or width, even 
if he were to spend all day and all night 
upon a fast train. There is one such in 
our country, called the Mississippi Valley, 
which is over three thousand miles long, 
and nearly as wide. 

Valleys as large as this must, of course, 
have very gentle slopes. On that ac- 
The Missis- count many people living 
sippi Valley jin the Mississippi Valley 
scarcely know that they are in a valley. 
The Mississippi River flows through the 
lowest part, but the homes of many 
people are so far from that river that 
they may never have seen it. The land 
all about them is so level that it does 


not seem to forma part ofanyslope. It 
is, in fact, a vast plain. Yet, when the 
rain falls there, it flows on and on in 
brooks and rivers, till it reaches the 
great river, thus proving that the plain 
is a part of the Mississippi Valley. 

Not all the slopes of this valley are 
smooth and even. ‘There are smaller 
valleys of many different sizes within 
this great valley, and some of them are 
hundreds of miles long. 

The more important valleys have 
names, just as people have ; 


5 4 ? How one valley 
for instance, there is the is separated 


Mississippi Valley, the Hud- *0™ 4nether 
son Valley, and the Connecticut Valley. 
Can you name others? It is impor- 
tant that there be some way of fixing 
the boundaries of such a valley, so that 
one can know where it begins and ends, 
and how much land is included within it. 
Usually this is easily done. 

When the rain falls upon the roof of 
a house (Fig. 22), the water is divided 
along the highest part, some flowing 
down one side, some down the other. 


Fig. 23.— A map to show the divides between valleys. 
Trace the divides. 


Water falling upon the highest land 
between two valleys is divided in a 
similar manner. Because the water 
parts, or divides, at the highest place 
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between two valleys, this place is called 
a divide, or water parting, or sometimes 
a watershed. The dotted lines in the 
picture (Fig. 23) show some divides. 
. Notice how irregular the lines are. 

A divide sometimes stands out as 
sharply as on the roof of a house. In 
other places it is difficult to find, because 
the land is so nearly level. Can you 
point out such a place in Figure 23? 

Since the divides are the boundaries 
of the valleys, it is easy to determine 
how far it is across any valley. How 
would you do it? 


When it rains slightly, the water soaks 
into the soil and disappears; but when 
there is a heavy rain, not all of the water 
can sink into the ground. Some begins 
to flow away. One little stream, per- 
haps less than an inch wide, begins at 
one point; another joins it; soon sev- 
eral of them unite; and after a little 
while a good-sized brook or creek is 
formed. 

Have you not noticed this flowing 
water in the school yard, in the roads, 
or on the sides of hills? If you have, 
you have surely noticed that the water 


Fic. 24.-- Little valleys cut in the soil by the rains. 


The divides on the two sides of the 
Mississippi Valley are many hundreds of 
miles apart. But there are, no doubt, 
some valleys near your home whose 
divides are not one hundred feet apart. 
See whether you can find one; and if 
you do, try to trace its divides. 

People sometimes speak of the “ ever- 
lasting hills,” but they are not everlasting. 
How hills ana Lhe hills and valleys that you 
valleys have have seen were not always 
been made —_ here, and will not remain for- 
ever. They have all been slowly made. 
Let us see how this has been done. 


did not flow off without taking some- 
thing with it. It was muddy. This 
means that soil had become mixed with 
the water and was being borne away by 
it. Every heavy rain bears along much 
soil, cutting little channels, washing out 
roads, and perhaps even destroying the 
beds of railways, so that trains must stop 
running for a time. 

During such a rain little channels, or 
valleys, are carved in the soil, leaving 
tiny hills and ridges between (Fig. 24). 
No doubt you have seen these formed 
many times. If not, you can easily 
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make them by pouring water from a 
sprinkler upon a pile of loose dirt. 

There are many heavy rains every 
year, and in a lifetime their number is 
very large. During many hundreds of 
years, then, the water could wash away 
an enormous amount of soil and rock. 
This soil the large streams and rivers 
would carry away to the sea. It is by 
such very simple means that even deep 
valleys have been formed, with the hills 
between them. It has all been done in 
much the same way as the rain water 
cuts the tiny channels in the soil of the 
school yard. 

What a change water must have made 
in the surface of the earth during the 
thousands of years that have passed! 
No doubt there were hills and valleys 
in the very beginning; but every year 
these have been slowly changing, so that 
they are now very different from what 
they once were. After many more 
years they will be very different from 
what they are now, for they are even 
now slowly changing. 

This is the way in which most hills and 
valleys have been formed. Some of the very 
largest valleys, however, like the Mississippi, 
have not been made entirely by running water. 
They have been partly caused by the sinking or 
the rising of the land. We shall learn more 
about this when we study about mountains. 

A valley is the low land be- 
tween higher lands, as between 
hills or mountains. 

A divide (also called water-parting or water- 
shed) is the place between two valleys where 
the rain water parts, or divides, that on one 
side flowing into one valley, that on the other 
flowing into the neighboring valley. 


Definitions 


1. Why does a hilly country look more at- 
tractive than a plain? 2. Of 

robert what use are hills? 3. Show 
seh how valleys are of use for roads 
and railways. 4. Why are they of use for 


homes? 5. What about the size of valleys ? 
6. Tell about the Mississippi Valley. 7. How 
is one valley separated from another? 8. How 
have hills and valleys been made ? 


1. Where is the highest hill near your home ? 
2. What views do you most enjoy in your 
neighborhood ? Describe them. 
3. Find pictures of castles, show- 
ing their location on hills. 4. Find the divide, 
or watershed, of some valley near you. Trace 
itas far asyoucan. 5. Watch the water carry- 
ing off soil after a rain. 6. Find a washout 
after a heavy rain. 7. Show that streets and 
roads are so made that they have a watershed. 
Why is thatdone? 8. Do youknow any roads 
or railways that follow valleys and wind about 
among the hills? If so, tell about them. 
9. Make a drawing showing the appearance of 
a hilly country. 


Suggestions 


4. Mountains 


Hills are seldom more than a few 
hundred feet high; but in some parts of 
the world the slopes rise thousands of 
feet. Such high places are called moun- 
tains. 

You may never have seen mountains, 
but you have certainly seen something 
that looks quite like them. Appearance of 
Often, on a summer even- ™ountains 
ing, the sun sets behind great banks of 
clouds that reach far up into the sky. 
Some of them have rough, steep sides 
and great rugged peaks; others have 
more gentle slopes and rounder tops. 
Often there are many of them together, 
and they appear so real that it seems as 
if one might climb their sides, if he could 
only reach them. 

This is very much as snow-covered 
mountains appear in the distance. In 
fact, in a mountainous country one must 
often look carefully to tell whether 
he sees real mountains or only some 
clouds. 
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Fic. 25,— A view in a region of low mountains, with forests covering the lower slopes. 


The mountains in Figure 25 are much 
like hills, except that they are larger. 
They are two or three thou- 
sand feet in height. Some 
mountains are so low, and their slopes 


The size of 
mountains 


Fig. 26.— Snow-covered mountain peaks in the Alps, many thousands of 
feet high. 


so gentle, that one is easily able to climb 
to their tops. Such mountains are often 
called hills; but many mountains are 
even two or three miles in_ height. 
The tops, or peaks, of these may rise far 
above the clouds, and are 
often wholly hidden by them. 
Usually where there is one 
mountain peak, there are 
others in sight (Fig. 26). 
They often extend in lines, 
forming what is called a 
mountain chain, or a moun- 
tain range, which may be 
hundreds of miles in length. 
Besides peaks, there are many 
deep valleys and steep slopes 
in such a mountain chain. 
Perhaps you know that it 
is colder on the summit of a 
high mountain he tempera- 
than at its base. ture on moun- 
When going to ‘ins 
the top of the Washington 
Monument, which is five hun- 


dred and fifty feet high, if one 
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takes a thermometer with him, he finds | of the summer among the mountains. 


that it is about two degrees cooler at | Even the lower mountains, which are 
covered with 

Bia rail the Way The use of 
Woods all the Way mountains as 
to the top, and summer re- 

-_ sorts 

have no snow in 
summer, are so much cooler 
than the lowland that they 
often attract thousands of 
visitors during hot weather. 

Railroads now lead to 
many of the mountains, and 
sometimes even go complete- 


Fic. 27.— A mountain on whose summit snow has just fallen, while no ly across them. Following 
snow fell at its base. re 


a valley, such a road rises 
the top than at the base. One might | higher and higher until it comes to 
not notice any difference in temperature | what is called a mountain pass (Fig. 28). 
when climbing low hills, but it is easily 
noticed on high ones. If your home is 
near such a hill, you can prove this. 

People who live among high hills 
observe that it often snows upon their 
summits (Fig. 27), while it rains in the 
valleys below. How can you explain this? 

Many mountains rise so high that 
it is much colder at the summit than 
at the base. In fact, it is so cold on 
very high mountains that the snow 
never quite melts away. No rain ever 
falls there; but it snows instead, both 
summer and winter, and it is far too 
cold for trees to grow. Such mountains, 
therefore, are always white with a thick 
blanket of snow. 

Even in hot Central Africa some of 
the mountains rise so high that they are 
always covered with snow. On these 
peaks it is as cold as in the land of the 
Eskimos, although the Negroes living at 
the base of the mountains need hardly 
any clothing. 

Because of the cool climate and beau- 


: Fic. 28.— A railroad train crossing a pass in the lofty, 
tiful scenery, many people spend part aatneraak Alpe. 
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This is nothing more than a valley be- 
tween two mountain peaks. Then, after 
going over the pass, the railroad leads 
down the valley on the other side. Or, 
quite often, if the way to the pass 1s too 
steep, a railroad winds about, in many 
curves, until it can climb no higher; 
then it tunnels directly through the hard 
mountain rock. Some of the tunnels 
in mountains are several miles long, and 
have several thousand feet of rock di- 
rectly overhead. 

There are often good roads in the 
mountains, and some of the visitors 
amuse themselves by driving. There 
are also paths in many directions, lead- 
ing to points of interest; and many 
people spend a part of their time in 
mountain climbing. 

This sport, however, is often difficult 
Why weoeeben and sometimes dangerous. 
climbing is aif. It may not seem difficult to 
ficult, andeven climb to the top of a moun- 
dangerous : : e 

tain, but it usually is. 

In the first place, a long distance 
must be traveled. It might require a 
whole day of steady climbing to reach 
the summit of a mountain only one 
mile high. We cannot go straight up 
into the air. That is impossible. In- 
stead, we must walk up the slope of the 
mountain and go several miles before 
we reach the summit. 

Most mountains are so steep that one 
would grow very tired climbing directly 
up their slopes ; therefore a much longer, 
zigzag path is usually followed. In 
addition to this, there may be some 
steep cliffs, or precipices (Fig. 29), that 
could not be climbed even if one wished 
to do so; and it is necessary to travel 
round these, to find a place where the 
slope is less steep. 


For these reasons it may be necessary 
to walk ten miles, or even more, climb- 
ing uphill all the “time, in order to 
reach the top of a mountain only a mile 
high. One would need to stop often for 
breath and rest. 

There may be danger, at some points, 
especially in climbing very high moun- 
tains. One may lose his way, or, since 
the path is often wet and rocky, with 
perhaps a steep precipice close to it, 


Fic. 29.— Steep rock precipices, up whose face one 
cannot climb. 


one’s foot may slip, causing him to fall 
upon the rocks far beneath. Or great 
masses of stone and snow may suddenly 
come crashing down the mountain side, 
destroying everything in their path. 
The dangers to be met in climbing high 
mountains are shown in the following 
description. 

Many people cross the ocean to visit 
the Alps Mountains in Eu- »,, ealenbiag 
rope. Mont Blanc, one of of Ment Blanc, 
the best-known peaks in the i Prope 
Alps, is nearly three miles in height. 
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It is so difficult and dangerous to climb 
this mountain that persons wishing to do 
so must employ guides, to show them the 
way and help them over the worst places. 

The round trip usually takes two 
nights and three days; and as there is 
no place to obtain food, it is necessary 
to carry it. Overcoats and blankets 
are also needed; for even though the 
journey be made in the hottest summer 
weather, it is bitterly cold upon the 
mountain top. 


Suppose that we are making such a journey. 
We start early in the morning, so as to have 
along day. Each of us carries a 
few light articles, but the guides 
and porters take most, for they 
are strong and used to climbing. 
At first we walk along a pleasant 
path in a beautiful wood ; a house 
is now and then passed, and per- 
haps a green field, but soon there 
are no more houses and fields, 
and we meet no people. The 
trees become smaller and smaller, 
until the line is reached above 
which it is so cold that no trees 
can grow. This is called the 
tree line, or timber line. 

From this point on, no plants 
larger than bushes are seen, and 
after a while even these disap- 
pear. Meantime the soil and 
grass have become more scarce, 
while here and there banks of snow are found 
in the shady hollows. Soon we have climbed 
to the snow line, This is the line above which 
snow is found all the year round. Now, no 
matter in what direction we look, rocks and 
snow are everywhere to be seen, and the snow 
is often hundreds of feet deep. 

What a wonderful view is before us! It re- 
pays us for all the hard work. We look down 
upon the woods through which we have just 
passed, and over them to the deep valleys, 
with the green fields, pretty houses, and vil- 
lages far below us. Beyond are seen other 
steep mountains upon the opposite side of the 
valley. 


A guide takes his place in front of us, and 
often tells us to stop while he goes ahead to 
examine the way. It may be that the snow 
has bridged over and hidden a deep and nar- 
row chasm, and if we were to step upon this 
snow bridge, we might break through and fall 
a hundred feet or more. 

Sometimes the guides lift us over a danger- 
ous place; and when it is steep or slippery, 
they fasten all the members of the party to- 
gether with ropes, so that if one falls, the 
others may hold him (Fig. 30). 

As we advance higher and higher, it is often 
necessary to take a narrow path on the steep 
side of the mountain. On the right we can 
look hundreds of feet almost straight down- 
ward; on the left are huge stones and masses 
of snow almost directly overhead. 


Fig. 30.— Mountain climbers, fastened together by ropes, on the way to 
the top of Mont Blanc. 


The snow sometimes slips, forming snow 
slides, or avalanches, which are very dangerous. 
They come tearing down the sides of the moun- 
tains with a terrible roar, at times burying 
whole villages beneath them. You have seen 
the same thing, on a much smaller scale, when 
snow has slid from the roofs of houses on warm 
winter days. 

. After one night spent in a little house about 
halfway up the mountain side (Fig. 31), and 
after much hard work on the next day, we 
reach the summit. Here, in spite of our heavy 
wraps, we are all shivering, for upon high moun- 
tain tops there are fierce winds which seem to 
go through even the thickest clothing. 
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Fic. 31.— Rest house on the slopes of Mont Blane, above the snow line. 


On this barren mountain top there are no 
birds, no trees, no grass, —nothing but snow 
and rock (Fig. 32). But if it is a clear day and 
there are no clouds clinging to the mountain 
sides below us, we may be able to look down 
into the beautiful green valleys only a few 
miles away. There the birds are singing, flow- 
ers are blossoming, and men working in the 
fields are complaining of the heat. 


Perhaps you already 
know that the rocks in- 
side the moun- Other uses of 
tains some- mountains 
times contain gold and 
silver. Iron, lead, and 
other metals are also ob- 
tained there. The metal 
in the rings, watches, and 
silver coins that you have 
seen, and even the iron 
parts of your school desk, 
may have come from the 
rocks of some moun- 
tain. 

Rock that contains 
metal is called ore; and 
it may look so much like 
common rock that you 
might not note the differ- 
ence. You might have a 
very valuable gold ore in your hand 
and not know that it contained any 
gold. In order to get the metal out of 
the ore, much work is necessary. Many 
men in mountainous countries are em- 
ployed in mining ore and in getting the 
metal out of it (Fig. 33). 


Fig. 32.— The summit of Mont Blanc, always covered with a deep coat of snow. 
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The trees in the mountain forests are 
also valuable. The most common kinds 
are evergreens, such as the pine, hem- 
lock, and spruce. These are green even 
through the winter, and can live on the 


Fic. 33.—In these buildings metal 
is obtained from the ore that is 
mined in the mountain rocks far 
below the surface. 


cold mountain sides as 
far up as the timber line 
(Fig. 34). The land upon 
a mountain side is usually 
too steep and rocky for 
farms, but even where 
there can be no farms, 
trees may grow, covering 
the mountains for miles 
and miles with dense for- 
ests. These trees may be 
cut down and sawed into 
lumber, from which all 
sorts of wooden articles 
are made. Possibly the very seat in 
which you are sitting was once part of 
a tree that grew on the side of a moun- 
tain. 


Mountains are of further use because of the 
water they supply. We have already seen that 


mountain valley. 


there is much ice and snow upon some of them; 
and that upon the higher mountains there is so 
much that it never melts away, no matter how 
hot the summer may be. 

During hot weather, many streams in the 
plains dry up; but at such times the ice and 
snow of the mountains melt 
the faster. Then the streams 
which flow forth from these 
mountains are even more swol- 
len than usual. This water 
may run along for many miles, 
until it finally reaches towns 
and cities where people need 
it to drink. Do you know of 
any city that gets its drinking 
water from such a river ? 


You have learned that 
most hills have been 
slowly made by running 
water, which cuts out, val- 


Fic. 34.— The forest-covered slopes of lofty mountains, which shut in a 


Point out the timber line. 


leys and leaves high places between. 
Most mountain ranges have pow moun- 
not been made in this way. tainshave been 
They are really parts of the ™#4 

land that have been slowly raised, until 
some portions are much higher than the 
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surrounding country. When mountains 
are thus raised, the rocks are bent, 
broken, and folded in a very irregular 
way (Fig. 35). You can imitate this 
folding of the mountain rocks by bend- 
ing, or crumpling, a number of sheets of 
paper. When the rocks of mountains 
are folded, the crumpling extends for 
a great distance, sometimes even for 
thousands of miles. Such a region of 
folded rocks, a hundred miles or more 
wide, and perhaps a thousand miles or 
more long, is called a mountain system. 


Fia. 35. — Beds of rock, in the mountains, that have been bent up in an arch 
when the mountains were raised. 


Of course running water cuts valleys 
in a mountain region as well as in a 
hilly country. In fact, most of the val- 
leys and many of the peaks and ridges 
in mountains, have been carved out 
by running water. The land is slowly 
raised by folding, and then valleys are 
cut into it by the water that flows 
down the slopes. 


While it is well, first, to read even several 
pages of the text without pause, 
as before stated, it is necessary in 
further study to stop here and 
there to think over what has been read. 

For this purpose some stopping places are 
better than others. Probably the best stopping 


About how 
to study 


place, for every page or two, is found at the 
end of the answer to each question that is sug- 
gested in the headings at.the side of the page. 
At this point, each time, the thought turns to 
another topic, and it is therefore a good place 
to make a stop. One can then look back over 
what he has just read, or think it through with- 
out looking at the book. 

In preparing for recitation it is not necessary 
to try to remember the exact words of the book. 
In fact, it is much better to tell what has been 
learned in one’s own words, just as a person does 
in writing a letter. 

A mountain is high land, where 
masses of rock have been pushed 
up above the level of the surrounding country. 

A mountain peak is a high 
part of a mountain. It is a 
sort of large hill in the moun- 
tains. 

A mountain range is a long, 
rather narrow belt of moun- 
tain country. 

A mountain chain is a group 
of mountain ranges, one beside 
the other, and often nearly in 
a line. 

A mountain system is an 
even larger group of moun- - 
tains, often including two or 
more mountain chains. 

A precipice is a steep rock 
cliff, often found in a moun- 
tainous country. 

An avalanche is a great mass of snow, ice, or 
rock falling down a mountain side. 

The timber line (or tree line) is the line above 
which no trees grow. 

The snow line is a line above which snow re- 
mains all the year round. 

A mountain pass is a gap, usually a valley, 
across the crest of a mountain range. 


Definitions 


1. Describe the appearance of mountains. 
2. What about the temperature on mountains ? 
3. Why are mountains of use as 
summer resorts? 4. Why is 
mountain climbing difficult and 
sometimes dangerous? 6. Tell about the climb- 
ing of Mont Blanc. 6. State other uses of 
mountains. - 7. How have mountains been 
made ? 

8. What is meant by a plain? 


Review 
Questions 


Swamp? 
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Valley ? Divide? Mountain? Mountain peak? 
Mountain range? Mountain chain? Mountain 
system? Precipice? Avalanche? ‘Timber 
line? Snow line? Mountain pass? 


1. If you have made a visitto the mountains, 
describe what you saw, to the class. 2. Watch 
for clouds that resemble moun- 
tains. 3. Make a collection of 
pictures of mountains. Note the timber line, 
the snow line, and other points of interest. 
4. Represent a mountain by the use of sand, 
stones, twigs, and chalk dust. Show the woods 
and the timber line; the snow line; precipices. 
5. Ask some one who has climbed a mountain 
to tell you about it. 6. Write a story relating 
the adventures you might expect in climbing a 
mountain. 7. Describe some of the views you 
would expect to enjoy. 


Suggestions 


II. Water 
1. Rivers 


We have seen how very important 
valleys are; and we have also learned 
that they have been formed by the work 
of running water. We shall next study 
the running water that has carved out 
the valleys, and that makes the rivers. 

Every heavy rain causes the water to 
collect here and there, and to flow down 
“the slopes. At first only 
tiny rills are formed, but 
these unite to make little streams and 
brooks. ‘The brooks and small streams, 
in turn, unite to form rivers. Thus rain 
alone may cause a river; but as soon as 
all the rain water runs off, such a river 
would become quite dry if there were 
not water from some other source. 

Rivers usually have a more regular 
supply of water. Some of them, as we 
have seen, start in the high mountains, 
where the snows never entirely melt 
away. Others have their beginnings, or 
sources, in lakes and swamps. 


How rivers 
begin 


It should be remembered, too, that 
there is a great deal of water in the 
ground, for some of it sinks into the 
earth during every rain. It is. this 
water that men find when they dig 
wells. The underground water trickles 


Fig. 36. — Icicles formed in winter where water from un- 
derground slowly oozes out from cracks in the rock. 
slowly through the soil, and through 
erevices in the rocks (lig. 86), often 
bubbling forth as a spring, weeks after 
it has fallen as rain somewhere else. 
Many rivers have their sources in such 
springs, and most large rivers receive 
water along their courses from hun- 

dreds and even thousands of them. 
Let us take a journey from the source 
of a river to its lower end, or mouth, 
and see how it changes. 
Our river has its source in 
a small spring in the moun- 
tains, where the clear, cold 
water bubbles out of the 
ground at the base of a rock cliff 


How a river 
changes and 
grows as it 

advances 

1. Its upper 
part 
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For a short distance 
it flows through a 
grassy meadow (Fig. 
37), and is so narrow 
that you can easily 
step across it. The 
water is so clear that 
you can see the spec- 
kled trout swimming 
about in a deep hole 


near one side, or bank. ' 
A smaller branch, or Fic. 37. — A meadow brook — that later forms a river — near its source. 


ee ee ee ee 


tributary, enters the brook from an- 
other small valley, and makes it 
somewhat larger and deeper. 

Soon the brook leaves the meadow 
and begins to tumble down a steeper 
slope. Here it changes greatly. In 
some places it 1s narrow and deep; 
in others, broad and shallow; here : 
it flows swiftly, there slowly. 

We put a toy boat upon the 
water. It floats along quietly for a 
time, and then, coming to a swift 
part of the current, called a rapid, 
it is whirled along roughly and up- 
set. We rescue it and set it right 
again, but soon it comes to a place 
where the water falls several feet 
from the top of a ledge (Fig. 38). 
In tumbling over this waterfall the 
boat is again upset, and dashed 
against the rocks. 

As the water rushes along, beat- 
ing itself into foam, it is here and 
there jomed by other tributaries, 
some very small, others nearly as 
large as the brook itself. Thus the 
stream gradually grows broader and 
deeper. 

Often the water must rush around 
or leap over large bowlders that lie 


Fic. 38.— Here the water, shut in by steep walls, leaps from ° . . . 
ledge to ledge, each time forming a waterfall. directly in its path; and often it 
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stream until they are worn into smooth, 
round pebbles. ‘These pebbles are borne 
on downstream, and are slowly ground 
up into grains of sand and bits of clay. 
The bed of the stream and the rock 
cliffs by its side are ground away at the 
same time. It is this grinding that has 
made the gorge so deep and: caused its 
sides to rise so steep and high. , The 
scenery here is wild and grand, with 
towering cliffs on either side (Fig. 39). 
Now it is too difficult to follow the 
stream, and we leave it, to join it again 
many miles below. 
Here the river has left the mountains 
and flows in a broad valley through a 
hilly country. Some of the 9 tts miaate 
slopes are steep and covered Patt 
with forests; others, more gentle, are 
, cleared of trees and dotted with farms, 

farmhouses, and barns. 
. a The current is not so swift now, 
Fic. 39.—The stream, shut in by towering clifis. The although there are still some rapids and 

large bowlders in its bed have fallen from these cliffs. falls ; and instead of rocky cliffs the 
falls directly downward for many feet, | banks are low (Fig. 40). In fact, in 
witharoar. The stream 
is now in a deep gorge, 
with the rocky cliffs ex- 
tending high on each 
side, and shutting it in 
like walls (Fig. 38). It 
seems quite helpless, with 
the great, hard rocks all 
about it. Yet it is really 
getting the better of this 
rock, for pieces of stone 
are often loosened and 
fall from the steep cliffs 
into the water. Then 
the torrent hurls them 
against one another, and 
grinds them against the 


Fic. 40.— The river is now large, and its banks are low and bordered by farm 


bottom, or bed, of the land. 


D 


é 
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some places these are not much higher 
than the water. Here and there a 
tributary, itself almost a river, pours its 
flood into our stream. 

It has now been many days since this 
water left the mountains. The river 
has become so deep that we cannot 
touch its bed with a long pole, and so 
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has greatly changed. In the-mountains 
the water rushed rapidly and noisily on- 
ward, dragging along bowlders and peb- 
bles; in its middle part it flowed fast 
enough to carry only sand and mud; but 
now the current is so gentle that it can 
carry only the finest bits of rock mud. 
These bits are so tiny that, if you were 


Fic. 41.— Here the river is so broad that a very long bridge is needed to cross it. 


wide that bridges are néeded to cross 
it (Fig. 41). We can now drift along 
easily in a boat, watching the men at 
work in the fields, and the towns and 
villages that we pass. 

At one point, however, the current 
grows swilter, and finally the water 
tumbles in a great fall. We must leave 
the river at this point and pass around 
the fall. Here is a large city with many 
mills and factories. From this point on, 
the stream is so broad and deep that 
large steamboats can travel upon it; it 
has now become a great river. 

It is still several hundred miles to the 
river mouth, and since other rivers, both 
large and small, continue to 
joinit,ourriver steadily grows 
deeper and broader. The banks become 
lower, and they are occupied by many 
towns and cities, with farms between. 

In this part of its course there are no 
rapids and falls. Indeed, the current 


3. Its lower 
course 


to place some of the muddy water in a 
glass, it would take hours for all of them 
to settle and leave the water clear. 

At last we are approaching the river 
mouth, toward which the water has been 
steadily flowing for weeks. The river 
is now a full mile in width, and moving 
very slowly. It never dries up, because 
there is always a supply of water from 
its thousands of springs, and it draims 
so great a country that rain is nearly 
always falling into some of its hundreds 
of tributaries. } 

Not only river-boats, but ships from 
the ocean are now passing up and down 
the river. Now the water divides into 
several streams, each flowing into the 
ocean along a separate course (Fig. 43). 
Each of these pours its fresh water. 
into the salt water of the sea, and be- 
yond their mouths no land is to be seen, 
—nothing but water everywhere (Fig. 
42). 


Other rivers may differ from this one in many 
Instead of having their 
sources in springs among the 
mountains, they may start from 
They may have low, soft 


How other 
rivers differ 
from this one 
swainps or lakes. 


ways. 
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system (Fig. 43). 
speak of the Mississippi River System, 
meaning the Mississippi River and all 
its tributaries. 
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For instance, we 


Fic. 42.— Mouth of a large river where it pours its water into the ocean. 


banks near their sources, instead of high rocky 
ones, and they may have no rapids or falls. 
Instead of emptying directly into the ocean, 
they may enter other rivers as tributaries, or 
But, 


they may pour their waters into lakes. 


in spite of such differences, 
other rivers are much like 
this one in most respects. 
tf there is a river near you, 
how does it resemble the 
one described ? How does it 
differ from it ? 


We have seen that 
from its source to its 
The meaning Mmouthariv- 
of river system er May re- 
and river basin Aoive water 
from hundreds of tribu- 
taries. Thus the rain 
that falls in places 
even hundreds of miles 
apart may at last be 
brought together in a 
single main stream. 
Such a main stream, 
with all of its tributa- 
ries, is called a river 


Re wo ite ing 


Fic. 43.— Map of ariversystem. Point out 
the source; the mouth; the main stream ; 
several tributaries. 


~ and much 


All the country that is drained by a 
single main stream is called a river basin. 
Thus all the land drained by the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries forms the 


Mississippi Basin. In 
what river basin is your 
home located? 

Very great quantities 
of soil are carried away 
by rivers, what rivers 
do with their 
rock is sediment — 
ground up and carried 
off by them. This load 
of rock bits that rivers 
carry, 1s called sediment... 
Some of it comes from 
the pebbles that are 
rolled about in the 
stream bed, and some 
comes from the stream 
bed itself. What .be- 
comes of it all? 

If you have seen a 
sidewalk, or a field, 
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flooded with water, you perhaps remem- 
ber that a thin layer of sand or fine 
mud was left when the flood 
disappeared. The sand and 


current, 


1. Flood plains 


mud were borne along by the 
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miles in 


Fic. 44.— A river which has overflowed its banks in time of flood. 
The tree is completely surrounded by the flood. 


until they reached a place where the 


water did not wiftly enough to 


carry them any farther. 
slowly settled. 

After heavy rains, or when 
the snow melts rapidly, rivers 
often rise so high that they over- 
flow their banks (Fig. 44). At 
such times the water spreads 
out in a thin, slowly moving 
sheet, on both sides of the main 
current. Then, as just described, 
this slowly moving water allows 
a thin layer of mud to settle. 
Each flood adds another layer, 
making the land a little higher, 
until, after many years, it is 
built above the usual level of 
the river. Such land is gener- 
ally a level plain; and, since it 


by river floods, it is called a flood plain. 
This is one of the ways in which plains 


Near small streams such 
plains are generally narrow strips of 


are made. 


land (Fig. 45) between the stream and 
the hills that rise at some distance on 
either side. 
the Mississippi, the flood plains are many 


But in large valleys, like 


width. 

Flood _plains—make_the best 
kind of farm land. The soil is 
very fertile; the surface is so 
level that it can be easily culti- 
vated; and, being so near the 
water, it has plenty of moisture 
for the roots of plants. 

Not all the sediment that 
a river carries is used to build 
flood plains along 
its banks. Much of 
it is drifted on to the river 
mouth, where it enters a lake 
or the ocean. Here the water 


2. Deltas 


is usually quiet, so that even the finest 
mud sinks to the bottom. At first only 
Then they | enough sediment is collected to form 


Fic. 45.— A narrow fl 
time 


is made 


ood plain bordering a small stream, which in 
of flood overflows the plain. 


low, swampy land. But, like the flood 
plains, this is slowly built higher and 
higher, by a layer of mud from each 
flood, until it becomes high enough to 
make dry land. 
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Such plains at the mouths of rivers 
form what are called deltas (Fig. 46). 
Many rivers have deltas so wide that 
one cannot see across them, and the 
great quantity of 
sediment from 
which they are | 
made has come - 
from the fields, 
hills, and moun- 
tains, perhaps 
hundreds of miles 
away. Such delta 
lands, like flood 
plains, are very 
fertile and make 
excellent farms. 

Rivers are of 


importance in other ways besides carv- 


ing out valleys and building 
flood plains and deltas. Each 
river is really a great open 
ditch for draining the surrounding land. 


The value 
of rivers for 
drainage 


Fia. 46.— The delta of a river. 


rapidly. If it were not for rivers, this 
water could not run off so quickly. 
People in towns and cities along a river 
bank also owe a special debt to the river, 
because it quickly 
carries away all 
sewage. 

While _ rivers 


drain_the land, 


and Their value 
thus for the water 
keep they supply 
it healthful, they 
also bring the 
much-needed 
water to plants, 
animals, and. man, 
We have already 
learned in our study of the Sahara Des- 
ert how necessary water is to plants. 
In desert countries men lead water from 
the streams many miles, through ditches 
or pipes, and let it spread out over the 


Fic. 47.— A large ditch, in western United States, in which water is led from a river to be used in 
watering crops in the desert. 


Its work in drainage is always of value 
to the farmers who live in the valley 
through which it flows; but its impor- 
tance is most plainly seen when heavy 
rains fall, or when the snow melts 


thirsty soil, so that plants can thrive 
(Fig. 47). That is called irrigation, and 
in many places, including some parts of 
our own country, no crops can be raised 
without it. 
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Again, many animals and people de- 
pend upon 
they drink. 


rivers for the water that 
Even whole cities often 


Fig. 48.— An old-fashioned water wheel used to give the 
power for grinding grain into flour in a grist mill. 
obtain their drinking water from rivers. 
Find out where your own drinking water 
comes from, if you do not already know. 

~The water of rivers is also used for 
turning water wheels 


a. 
Their use (Fig. 48). 
for manufac- You have, 
turing 

perhaps, 
noticed how wind- 


millswork. Thewind 
blows the large wheel 
round and round, and 
it may be so con- 
nected with other 
wheels that it can 
pump water, or turn 
a saw for sawing 


| much the same manner. 


wood, or grind corn. Steam is also used 
for power; for example, to turn the 
wheels of a railway engine, so that i 


' can drag the heavy cars along. 


River water is made to do work ir 
Where there 
is a swift current, or where there are 
waterfalls, such as the Niagara Falls 
it is often easy to run some of the wate: 
off to one side through a ditch or pipe 
The water, racing rapidly along, o 
falling with great force, strikes a whee 
(Fig. 48) and makes it whirl round 
This wheel, being connected witl 
others, causes them to turn als6, mucl 
as one wheel in a clock causes other; 
to move. 

Thus machinery is set in motion b’ 
which logs are sawed into lumber, grain 
is ground into flour, cotton is made int 
cloth, and many other kinds of work ar 
done. 

Water that furnishes the power t 
turn the wheels is called water power 
and the buildings in which such manu 
facturing is carried on are called fac 
tories, or mills (Fig. 49). 

The water in most rivers does no 
flow fast enough to strike a wheel witl 
much force. Water power is foun 
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Fia. 49.— A large mill beside a waterfall that supplies the water power for running 
the machinery in the mill. 
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mainly in rivers with swift currents, and 
especially near rapids and falls. There 
mills have been built (Fig. 49), and then 
cities have often sprung up. We found 
one such city on our journey down the 
river, described on page 34. 

There is one other way in which 
rivers are very valuable. It has always 

been difficult to find an easy 
. means for carrying goods 
from one place to another. In some 
places there are no roads, and ‘even 
where there are roads, they are often 
hilly, rough, and muddy. 


Their use for 
navigation _ 


agietcess 3 Ap ESET 


much as scores of wagons or cars (Fig. 
50), and many boats can go up and down 
at the same time, so that a large river is 
equal to several railroads. Besides, such 
a river may lead a long distance into a 
country. For example, one can travel 
by boat for thousands of miles up the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries. 
For these reasons, carrymg goods by 
boat upon rivers, or river navigation, is 
a very important business. Indeed, it 
is so important, that broad ditches, 
called canals, have been dug in many 
places (Fig. 51) in order to improve it. 


Fre. 50.— A large steamboat on the Mississippi River. 


Yet most of the things that we use, 
such as sugar, flour, oil, meat, coal, lum- 
ber, and clothing, must be carried long 
distances, sometimes thousands of miles. 
Even if the roads were excellent, it 
would take a great deal of time, and 
costymuch money, to haul these mate- 
rials in wagons. To ship them by rail- 
way takes less time, but is expensive. 

A broad, deep river is really one of 
the finest highways in the world. To 
be sure, no wagons or car. can be drawn 


over it, but boats are easily moved upon 


it. A large river boat can carry as 


Sometimes these canals have been ex- 
tended around rapids or waterfalls for 
the use of river boats. In other places 
they have been built many miles across 
the land, so as to connect one river 
with another. 

Before the time of railways, — which 
is no longer ago than when your great- 
grandfathers were boys,— boats were 
used for carrying all sorts of articles. 
Even to-day, when there are so many 
good wagon roads and railways, it is 
cheaper to carry many things on boats 
than in cars. 
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It is easy to see, then, why many 
people have chosen to build their homes 
near rivers. A farmer prefers to live 
near a good wagon road, or near the 


A river basin is the land drained by a river 
and all its tributaries. The divide surround- 
ing it forms its boundary. 

A tributary to a river is another stream that 
flows into it. 


Fic. 51.— A canal boat in a canal dug around some rapids in a river. 


railway station, so that he may easily 
send his crops to market; and for the 
same reason, people have always liked 
to live near a river, which is a good 
highway, or waterway. It is partly on 
this account that many of the large 
cities of the world stand on the banks 
of large rivers. Do you know of any 
such cities ? 


A river source is the place 
where a river starts. 

A spring is water flowing forth from the 
ground. 

A river bank is the land that borders a 
river. Each river has two banks. 

A river channel is the part of a valley that a 
river occupies. 

A river bed is the bottom over which the 
water flows. 

A rapid is a part of a river where the water 
flows so swiftly that it is tossed about. 

A waterfall is a part of a river where the 
slope of the bed is so steep that the water falls 
nearly straight down. 

A river system is a main stream with all its 
tributaries. 


Definitions 


The mouth of a river is its lower end. It is 
usually the part where its waters empty into a 
larger body of water, such as another river, a 
lake, or the ocean. ‘~ 

A flood plain is the plain along the banks of 
a river that has been built up by the sediment 
that settles during floods. 

A delta is the plain formed at the mouth of 
a river by sediment that the current can carry 
no farther. 


1. How do rivers begin? 2. Describe the 
upper part of a river. 3. Describe its middle 
part. 4. What is the condition 
in its lower course? 5. How Questions 
may other rivers differ from the 
one described? 6. What is meant by a river 
system? By a river basin? 7. Where are 
flood plains found, and how are they formed ? 
8. Where and how are the deltas of rivers 
formed? 9. How are rivers of importance 
for drainage? 10. How are they of value for 
supplying water? 11. For manufacturing? 
12. For navigation ? ‘ 

13. What is a river source? A spring? 
River bank? River channel? River bed? 
Rapid ? Waterfall? River system? River 
basin? Tributary? River mouth? Flood 
plain? Delta? 


Review 


lakes, men often build dams of earth, 
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1. Why are the rocks in river beds usually 
so smooth and round? 2. What is meant 
: by “up ariver”? By “down a 
Speer river”? By “right beak ay, 
“left bank”? 3. Find a spring. Why is its 
water cool? 4. Find a flood plain. 5. What 
are the causes of river floods? 6. Do you 
know of some city that gets its water from a 
river oralake? Ifso, howis the water brought 
to the city and distributed to the houses? 
7. Make a water wheel, and arrange fora stream 
of water to turn it. 8. Make a collection of 
pictures of rivers, and notice as many facts as 
you can about them. 9. Make a drawing of a 
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wood, or stone, across much larger 
streams (lig. 55). They do this because 


the rivers that supply towns and cities 
with drinking water, or with power for 
manufacturing, Brian become too low to 


ee 


river, showing its source, mouth, tributaries, and = 


flood plains. 


2. Ponds and Lakes 


If you build a dam of sticks and mud 
across a small brook, the water soon 
fills the little basin that you 
make, and then flows out over 
the dam. In this way you | 
can make a very small pond (Fig. 52). 


How ponds 
and lakes 
are formed 


fia. 52.—A boy making a small pond by building a dam 
in a roadside gutter. 


furnish the amount of water needed. By 


means of the dam a large basin is formed ; 


Fic. 53.— A dam built across a stream in order to make a lake for storing water. 


In order to make ponds or small 


- 


and when the river is high, enough water 
may be collected in it to last-through the 


| 
| 
| 
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dry season. If you have seen such a | been widened by the forming of a dam, 


pond or lake, describe it to the class. 
Most ponds and lakes have been caused 


The stream flows into this names for, 
body of water at one end. Parts of a lake 


in much this way. That is, the water | This end is really a little higher than 


has collected behind dams that have 
been formed acrossstreams. ‘This is true 
even of the large lakes, some of which are 
two or three hundred miles long and fifty 
miles or more wide. Usually, however, 
these dams have not been built by men. 

Some of the dams have been made by beavers 


(Fig. 54). There used to be a great many bea- 
vers in our country, and some are still left. 


the other end, and is called the head_of 
the lake. The water flows out at the 
lower end, which is called the foot of 
the lake. The stream that flows into a 
lake is called the inlet, and that which 
flows out is called the outlet. 


Some lakes have no outlet, because there is 
so little water that the basin cannot fill and 
overflow. 


The water in such lakes becomes 


Fic. 54.— A dam of sticks placed by beavers in a swift stream, in order to make the pond in which they live. 


Since they prefer quiet, shallow ponds in which 
to live, they gnaw down small trees and make 
dams with the sticks. Then they build their 
houses in the ponds thus formed. 

In other places, as among mountains, where 
the sides of the river valleys are steep, great 
avalanches of rock and earth have fallen, and 
blocked, or dammed up, a stream, These are 
some of the simplest ways in which dams have 
been made across valleys, to form ponds and 
lakes. In your later study of geography you 
will learn about other ways in which ponds and 
lakes have been made 


From what has been said, it is clear 


that a pond or lake is usually nothing 
more than part of a stream that has 


salty. Perhaps you have heard of the Great 
Salt Lake, in Utah. Its water why some 
is so salt that no one could drink lakes be-+ 
it, even if he were dying of thirst. come salt 
The reason why such lakes become salt is,as 
follows. There is some salt in all water, even in 
that which we drink, although so little that we 
do not notice it When water flows into a lake, 
the salt is carried withit. If there is no outlet, 
the water cannot flow out, but it escapes, be- 
cause every day some of it dries away; that is, 
it is changed into vapor and carried away in 
the air. The salt cannot pass off in this manner. 
It remains, therefore, and slowly collects, un- 
til the water of the lake becomes salt. 
You have heard of the Sea of Galilee, and 
of the Dead Sea; both of them are in Palestine. 
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The Sea of Galilee is a fresh-water lake, with 

he Jordan River for its outlet. This fresh- 
pater river finally empties into the Dead Sea, 
a lake that has no outlet. The air in that 
desert country is so dry that fully as much 
water passes off from this lake in vapor as enters 
from the river. On that account the Dead 
Sea cannot overflow, and it has become one of 
the saltest lakes on the earth. It is so salt 
that fishes cannot live in it, and that is the 
reason it is called the Dead Sea. 
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tant waterways. Upon the Great Lakes, 
in the northern part of the United States, 
hundreds of vessels are engaged in carry- 
ing passengers, grain, coal, lumber, and 
countless other products. On this ac- 
count many people have settled on the 
shores of large lakes, and as a result 
many towns and cities have been built 
there. Do you know of any? 


Fia. 55.— The result of a morning’s fishing from a canoe in a lake in Canada. 


"Like rivers, ponds and lakes are of 
use to men in many ways. They help 


hie asesof  t0keepthe ground moist near 
ponds and their shores; they furnish 
pie water to cities, to factories, 


and to farmers for irrigation. Besides 
this, many valuable food fish are caught 
in lakes; and in cold countries much ice, 
for use in summer, is cut from their sur- 
face. 


Again, lakes, like rivers, are impor- 


ae he . ¢. 


Another reason why lakes are impor- 
tant is because their shores are often very 
beautiful; and the air there is usually 
cool in summer. Because of this many 
persons go to lakes, as they do to moun- 
tains, to spend part of their summer 
vacation. There they can enjoy the 
hunting, fishing (Fig. 55), canoeing, 
and bathing, as well as the walks along 
the sand and pebble beaches and in the 
woods along their shores, 
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1. How are ponds and lakes formed ? 
2. Give names for the parts of a 
lake. 3. Why do some lakes be- 
come salt? 4. What are some 
of the uses of ponds and lakes? 


1. Find a pond or small lake and examine 
the dam that caused it. 2. What dangers do 
you see from lakes, when the 
dams made by men have not 
been well built? 38. Find out more about 
beavers. 4. What is meant by “upa lake”? 
By “down a lake” ? 


Review 
Questions 


Suggestions 


travel, if you went far enough, you 
would come to it. _ 

If you wished t6 go to the home of 
the nomads of the desert, or of the Ne- 
groes of Central Africa, you would have 
to travel across the ocean; and even if 
you went on a fast steamer, it would 
be many days before you arrived there. 
All the time you would be out of sight 
of land, with nothing but the level ocean 


Fic. 56.—The vast ocean, with no land in sight. The sailboats are fishing vessels. 


3. The Ocean 


The great rivers, starting as tiny 
brooks, grow into larger and still larger 
streams, until, after days 
and perhaps weeks, they 
mingle their waters in the sea or ocean. 
No doubt much of the rain that falls 
near your home finally reaches the sea 
in this way, and if you could float along 
upon it in a boat, you, too, would in 
time reach the ocean. 

We can see across most lakes, and 
can sail across even the largest in a 
day or two; but the ocean is far larger. 
One could sail upon it, in the same 
direction, for many days without com- 
ing to land (Fig. 56). Indeed, the ocean 
is so large that it surrounds all the 
land on which people live, and no 
matter in what direction you might 


The size of 
the ocean 


about you. Every day would be some- 
what warmer than the day before, until 
finally you reached the hot country of 
Africa. 

To reach the land of the Eskimos you 
would also go by ship on the ocean, and 
travel for days upon it. On this jour- 
ney every day would be a little cooler 
than the day before, and finally you 
would come to a region where it is so 
cold that there is ice on the sea even in 
summer. 

If your home is not near the ocean, 
you might have to make a journey of 
one or two, or even three or four, days 
to reach it. It might be necessary to go 
up hills and across valleys, to pass 
around lakes, and possibly even to cross 
great ranges of mountains. You would 
be surprised to find how much land 
there is, and how many farms, villages, _ 


fs 
f 
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towns, and cities there are. Find out 
how long it would take to reach the 
ocean from your home. 

Although there is so much land, there 
is far more water. In fact, there is 
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ocean. Since plants, animals, and men 
must all have water, the ocean is of value 
to all living things on the land. It is in 
supplying water for rain that the ocean 
is of greatest importance. 


Fig. 57. — A mackerel. 


nearly three times as much water as 
land. The ocean is so immense that 
the great rivers in all parts of the earth 
pour their water into it. Their mouths 
may be thousands of miles apart, yet the 
sea stretches far enough to reach them 
all. 


The water of the ocean is too salt to drink, 
but river water is fresh. Since there are many 
thousands of rivers entering the sea, you might 
expect that their water would make the ocean 
less salt. It does do so near the mouths of 
great rivers, but soon the fresh water becomes 
mixed with and swallowed up in the salt water; 
for the ocean is so large that all the river water 
that enters it is not enough to make it fresh. 


Plants, animals, and men all owe 
much to the ocean, for without it very 


little rain would fall. Mois- 
Value of the - a : 
oceaninfur- ture is alwaysrising into the 
nishing water gir from the ocean, and being 
for rains 


carried about by the winds. 
When it falls from the clouds, we have 
rain. Even rain that falls thousands of 
miles inland comes largely from the 


Mackerel are usually from one to one and a half feet long. 


which the 
these is in 


There are other ways in 
ocean is of value. One of 
supplying You know 
(p. 5) that almost all the 
food that the Eskimos eat, 
such as seal, walrus, and fish, comes. 
from the sea. Fish from the ocean, or 
salt-water fish, as they are called, are a 
very important food for other people 
also, and many men make their living 
by going out in boats and catching them. 
Great numbers of fish are sometimes 
found close to the land; but often they 
are caught far out in the sea, so that 
the fishermen must remain out of sight 
of the land for days at a time (Fig. 56). 

Instead of hooks and lines, long nets 
are often used, and so many fish are 
sometimes caught in these nets that the 
boats are soon filled with them. No 
doubt some of the mackerel (Fig. 57) or 
herring that you have eaten have been 
caught in this way. Halibut also come 
from the sea, and so do codfish (Fig. 58), 
which may be seen in almost any grocery 


Value of the 
ocean as a 
source of food 
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store. Picture 56 shows a fishing vessel | makes the seashore a pleasant place to 
that is used in catching salt-water fish. | spend the summer. 


Fic. 58.— A codfish. Codfish are often three or four feet long. 


The ocean water is cooler than the The views at the seashore also attract people. 


Value of the ocean land in summer, and for The silvery sheet of water, stretching out as 


far as the eye can reach, is often dotted with 
as a pleasure resort : ; eh 2 she 
on that reason the breezes | white sails. Sometimes its color is green, 


that blow from the ocean are cool. This | again it is blue; when the clouds hang over it, 


Fic. 59.—The ocean waves dashing into foam on the rocky coast of New England. 
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it is dark and gloomy. There are beautiful 
sunrises and sunsets to watch, and one can see 
the storms come and go, with the waves dash- 
ing into the whitest of foam against the rocks 
(Fig. 59), or rolling high upon a sandy beach. 

In fact, the water, the sky, and the coast are 
always changing in appearance. This is true 


of the lake shores, too; but the ocean is so much 
larger than the greatest lake, that the scenery 
on the seashore is far grander than that on 
the lake shore. 

For these reasons many people go to the sea- 
shore in summer, just as others go to the moun- 
There they spend their 


tains or to the lakes. 
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known. Coney Island and Asbury Park are 
two such resorts near New York City, and 
Atlantic City is another near Philadelphia. Can 
you tell anything about any one of them ? 
Where the winters are warm, as in the South, 
the seacoast is a winter resort. Many persons 
spend a part of the winter on the warm southern 
coasts or on small islands in the sea. Some of 
these, like Bermuda, lie far out in the ocean. 
At these winter resorts there is no frost or snow. 
Flowers blossom all winter, and people dress in 
light clothing, enjoying themselves out of doors, 
while at their own homes the ground is covered 
with snow and the weather is bitterly cold. 


Fic. 60.— Hundreds of people bathing on the sandy beach at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


time climbing over the rocks, walking upon the 
clean, sandy beach, bathing in the cool salt 
water (Fig. 60), and looking at the scenery. 

Many houses, and. even cities, have 
been built at the most attractive places 
along the seashore. There are large 
hotels for the visitors which are often 
crowded in summer, but few people are 
found at these summer resorts during 
the winter. 


Resorts ‘of this kind are very common near 
large cities, and some of them have become well 


Different parts of the ocean have dif- 
ferent names. For instance, the A tlantic 
Ocean is the part lying be- yaiue of the 
tween the United States and ocean for navi- 
the land, called Europe, 4" 
where the English, Irish, Germans, and 
other peoples live. We buy many 
articles from these peoples, such as 
linen and woolen cloth, sugar, silk, 
oranges, and olives; and they likewise 
purchase articles from us, such as cotton, 
wheat, meat, iron and steel goods, and 
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leather. Hundreds of millions of dollars’ | men are engaged in it. A single large 


worth of these articles are sent across the 
ocean every year. Thousands of passen- 
gers also cross the ocean every year, some 
coming to this country to live, others 
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steamship may employ five or six hun- 
dred men, and carry as many as three 
thousand passengers. Many of the ships: 
are great steamers, each costing mil- 


Fig. 61.— A section through one of the largest ocean steamers. 


Note the position of the engines, where the coal is 


stored, the places for the cargo, passengers, etc. 


going to Europe to travel, or to visit 
friends, The fastest steamers need only 

Every part of the ocean is a great 
highway, and thousands of ships are al- 
ways traveling upon it in all directions, 
carrying people, fruit, iron, different 
kinds of machines, mail, and many other 
things (Fig. 61). Although there are so 


Fig. 62.— A picture to show how deep a large steamer sinks into 


the water. 


many ships, the ocean is so large that a 
person may sail for days upon it without 
even seeing another ship. 


Ocean navigation is, therefore, a very 
important business, and thousands of 


lions of dollars. Some of these travel 
at the rate of twenty miles or more an 
hour; others are sailing vessels pushed 
along by the wind, going fast when the 
wind blows hard, and hardly moving at 
all when it is calm. Many of the ships 
used on the ocean are far larger than 
vessels upon lakes, and they sink deeper 
into the water. The largest, when 
loaded, reach down thirty feet or 
more below the surface. 

One of the difficulties that ships 
meet is in loading and unloading 
the goods that they piscutties ana 
carry. Wagons can be dangers for 
driven alongside a rail- Y*s¢ls 
way car and be quickly filled or 
emptied. But a large ship sinks 
down into the water so many feet 
(Fig. 62) that it is difficult to find 
a place where it can come close 
to shore. If it should strike the bot- 
tom, it might be wrecked. Besides this, 
a boat cannot load and unload where 
there are large waves. 

Again, upon both lakes and the ocean, 
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Fic, 63.— The great storm waves on the open ocean. 


vessels meet with dangers of many kinds. 
Storms are often severe, and the waves 
are so high that sometimes they sweep 
over, and for a moment almost cover up 
even the very large vessels (Fig. 63). 
When far out from land, large, well- 
built ships are not in serious danger in 
such weather, but smaller vessels, es- 
pecially those that are old or poorly 
built, may be destroyed. 

When approaching land, however, 
sailors of all vessels must be careful. 
The shores of large lakes and of the ocean 
are often quite irregular, and the depth 
of the water may change very quickly. 
In some places there are dangerous shal- 


lows, in others hidden rocks, or reefs, 
that lie near the surface (Fig. 64). 

There are also currents that may float 
a vessel out of its course; and fogs are 
often so dense that a person can see only 
a short distance ahead. It is then very 
easy to lose one’s way at sea. In addi- 
tion to all this, strong winds and high 
waves may drive a ship in the wrong 
direction, in spite of all that can be done 
to prevent iti 

Not all these difficulties and dangers 
can be overcome, but much How such difii- 
is done to make shipping Cuties and 


© dangers are 


both easy and safe. The ir- met 
regular shape of the coast itself helps 


Fria. 64.— The wreck of an ocean steamer that ran aground in shallow water during a storm. 
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toward this end. Very often the land 
partly surrounds a body of water, as in 
Fig. 68, forming what is 
called a bay. Some of these 
bays are very large, being even hundreds 
of miles long, but many more are quite 
Many of the small bays have an 


1. Harbors 


small. 


Fic. 65.— Rio de Janeiro harbor. 


opening large enough for 
vessels to enter easily, but 
small enough to shut out 
most of the fierce waves. If 
the water is deep, as is often 
the case, such a small bay 
makes a fine harbor/ (Fig. 
65); that is, a place where 
vessels may enter and be 
protected from storms and 
waves. 

For the purpose of load- 
ing and unloading ships, piers of wood 
or stone, called hase are built from 
the shores of the harbor out into the 
deep water. Even large vessels can be 
firmly fastened, or moored, to these 
wharves, and wagons can be drawn out 
on them close to the side of the vessels. 


Fic. 66. — Breakvaters built at Chicago to form a harbor where ships may 


Thus a convenient and safe way is found 
for handling goods that are carried on 
vessels. 


Harbors are so important that they are some- 
times made on coasts where there are no good 
natural harbors. This is very expensive work, 
but it pays.. Walls of rock are built in such a 
way as nearly to inclose a body 
of water, much as the water of 
a bay is inclosed by land. Such 
a wall is called a breakwater 
(Fig. 66), because it breaks the 
force of the waves and prevents 
them. from entering the space 
behind. 

It often happens that har- 
bors are not as deep as they 
need to be. The vessels now 
used are much larger and sink 
deeper into the water than those 
formerly used. On that account 
many harbors that were once 
deep enough are now too shal- 
low. All the time, too, the 
waves and tides are bringing 


be safe from the waves. 


sediment that settles in the harbors, slowly 
filling them up. 


Vast sums of money have to be spent, there- 
fore, in deepening harbors. The loose sand 
and mud are scraped out by dredges; but when 
the bottom is solid rock, it has to be blasted 
out. ‘This work is of so great importance to 
so many people, that the United States govern- 
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Fic. 67.— A lighthouse built on a small island at the tip of a cape. 


ment spends millions of dollars every year in 
doing it. 

So long as a ship lies in a good harbor, 
it is safe from most dangers. But when 
2. Lighthouses 1t 1S outside,.on its way 
and hght-ships froin one harbor to another, 
dangers are ever present. Did you ever 
stop to think how a vessel finds its way 
on the great ocean ? 

While a ship is out of sight of land, 
its officers must guide it by the position 
of the sun or of certain stars, using the 
compass and other instruments. But 
during storms and foggy weather, the 
winds and currents may cause even a 
large steamship to drift far out of its 
course. Then as a ship 
approaches land, the 
chief help is from the 
lighthouses (Fig. 67), 
which are built in many 
places along the coast. 

_ Often the land ex- 
tends out into the water, 
forming what is called 
a point or a cape, or if 
large and almost  sur- 
rounded by water, a pen- 
insula (Fig. 68). Light- 
houses are placed far 
out on such points or 


| 


capes or peninsulas, or on islands near 
the mainland, so that their lights may 
be seen a long distance over the water. 
They are also built elsewhere, wherever 
the danger requires. 

In some places there are dangerous 
shallows, or shoals, where it is impossible 
to build a lighthouse. In such cases, ships 
with lights on their masts, called light- 
ships (Fig. 69), are securely anchored 
near by to give warning to sailors. 

When the captain sees the light of a 
lighthouse or light-ship, he knows that 
he is nearing Jand and must be very 
careful. How can he tell which light 
he sees when there are so many light- 


Fia. 68. Find bere and describe a harbor; a bay; a point; a cape; a peninsula 
an island; an isthmus: a strait. 
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houses? That is not difficult, for the 
lights are not all alike. Some are white, 
others red; some give a steady light, 
others turn around and, as they turn, 
send out flash after flash. There are 
many different kinds, and the maps, or 
charts, that all ships carry, tell the 
captain where each is placed. He also 
knows the special kind of lighthouse to 
be found at the entrance to the harbor 
for which he is bound. 


In case of heavy fog, when the lights can- 
not be seen, powerful horns and whistles are 


Fic 69.—A light-ship on which men live, keeping the light on the mast 
burning at night, and the fog whistle blowing in foggy weather. 


blown for a warning. The lighthouses and 
light-ships are well provided with these, and 
they are blown every few seconds, or minutes, 
according to the need. When sailors approach 
the coast during foggy weather, they always 
listen for the sound of the fog horn. 

By such helps as these a vessel finds its way 
to the entrance of its own port. What a lone- 
some life those people who live in the light- 
houses and light-ships must lead, attending to 
the lamps and giving warning in the fogs! 
But how important their work is in saving ships 
from destruction on the wave-beaten coasts! 


The entrance, or channel, to a harbor 
is often narrow, and some- 
times on each side there are 
reefs and shoals on which a vessel 


3. Buoys 


might be wrecked. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the channel be clearly 
marked. This is done by placing hol- 
low iron buoys here and there. These 
float on the surface, but are anchored 
firmly in their places. They are guide- 
posts to the sailor, pointing out the way. 

Dangerous rocks and shoals are also 
marked by buoys; and many of these 
are so made that they send out a shrill 
whistle, or ring a bell every time they 
are moved by the waves. On this 
account they are called whistling buoys 
or bell buoys. Have you 
ever seen any of these on 
the water ? 


“Tt is so important that no mis- 
take be made in entering a har- 
bor that men, called 
pilots, make a busi- 
ness of guiding, or piloting, ships 
into harbors. They go out in 
small boats, often out of sight of 
land, to watch for an approaching 
vessel, And when they see one, 
they sail toward it as fast as they 
can. In stormy weather it is ex- 
citing to see a pilot come up in 
his little boat, tossed about by the 
huge waves, and clamber up the side of the ship. 
It seems a wonder that he is not washed into 
the sea, and that his small boat is not dashed 
to pieces against the sides of the big vessel. 

In spite of all the care that is taken to guide 
ships safely into harbors, one is now and then 
wrecked on the coast, especially 
in foggy and stormy weather (Fig. 
64). Then, of course, the lives of 
sailors and passengers are in danger. Hence 
it is important that some means be provided 
for saving shipwrecked people. This is done 
through life-saving stations. Here and there’ 
along the coast such stations are found, where 
several men spend their time in keeping a 
sharp lookout for shipwrecks, and in going to 
the rescue. At such times they boldly launch 
their lifeboats through the surf and perform 
many acts of bravery. 


4. Pilots 


5. Life-saving 
stations 
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Fic. 70.— Ships at the wharves in New York harbor. 


A harbor is also called a port, and a 
city on a harbor is called a seaport. Sea- 
ports often grow to be great 
cities. New York City is 
an example ; it is the largest 
in North America, and the second in size 
in the world. Philadelphia is another 
example; Boston and San Francisco are 
also seaports. Can you name any others? 

The fact that each of these great 
cities is located on a good harbor is one 
important reason for its size. The ocean 
connects a good harbor with all parts of 
the world, and if the country back of the 
seaport is fertile and thickly settled with 
people, the port becomes a gateway for 
travel and for the shipping of goods. 
To such a port vessels may come by 


Why seaports 
often become 
large cities 


hundreds (Fig. 70), bringing goods that 
are wanted, taking others away, and 
carrying passengers back and forth. 
Hundreds of vessels may be seen in 
New York harbor at all times, and 
every year many thousands of them 
enter that port slone// 

When studying the lesson, it is important to 
know that not all the sentences in the text are 
to be remembered alike, for they 
are not all of the same value. 
Neither are the paragraphs all of 
the same value, nor the pages. On the con- 
trary, in any text there are always some sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and pages that are far more 
important than others, and one of the princi- 
pal things to do in studying a lesson is to dis- 
cover what the most important parts are. 


For instance, on pages 44 and 45, telling about 
the size of the ocean, there are more than a score 


About how 
to study 


(/ 
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of sentences, and seven different paragraphs. 
What are the most valuable parts? They are 
not the first paragraph, nor the last, for both of 
these could be omitted and the main thought 
would remain fairly clear. But look at the sec- 
ond and the sixth paragraphs. These two con- 
tain the principal fact. Read them to see what 
it is. The other paragraphs are less important, 
aiming merely to help make this main thought 
plain. They can be remembered most easily, 
too, by thinking of the most important fact. 

In all study of the text, it is best to find the 
most important statement as quickly as possi- 
ble, and then think of the others along with it, 
in order to hold it the more firmly. To test 
this, pick out the one or two main sentences in 
the paragraph about the value of the ocean in 
furnishing water for rains. Do the same with 
other parts of the text. 


An island is a body of land 
entirely surrounded by water. 

A peninsula is a body of land almost sur- 
rounded by water; the word means “almost an 
island.” 

A cape is a small body of land extending out 
into the water. 

A bay is a large body of water partly inclosed 
oy land. 

A harbor is a small body of water so shut in 
by land, or by breakwaters, that vessels. enter- 
ing it are protected from winds and waves. 


Definitions 


1. Give proofs that the ocean is very large. 
2. How is the ocean of value in furnishing 


Review water for rains ? 3. Of what 
Questions value is it in furnishing food ? 

4. What is its value as a pleasure 
resort? 5. How is it valuable for navigation ? 


6. What difficulties and dangers do vessels 
meet on the ocean? 7. State the main facts 
about harbors. 8. About lighthouses and light- 
ships. 9. About buoys. 10. Pilots. 11. Life- 
saving stations. 12. Why do seaports often 
become large cities? 13. What is an island ? 
A peninsula? A cape? A bay? A harbor? 


1. What might be the effect, if there were 
much less ocean and much more land? 2. Ex- 
amine pictures of bluefish, her- 
ring, and halibut in the dictionary, 
and make a drawing of each. Find the real 
fish at some fish market. or elsewhere. 3. In 
what direction would you go to reach the ocean 
at the nearest point? Find out how far it is. 


Suggestions 


4, Have some one tell you about a voyage across 
the ocean. 5. Have some one tell you about 
a visit to a summer resort on the seashore. 
6. Read the description of the storms on the 
ocean, found in the story of Robinson Crusoe. 
7. Do you know of any views that are made 
more beautiful by the presence of water? If 
so, where are they? Describe them. 8. Which 
is probably the most important use of the 
ocean? Why? 9. Which is probably its least 
important use? Why? 10. Make a drawing 
illustrating island, peninsula, cape, bay, and 
harbor, 


Tit Tene 


Resting upon the solid earth is the 
air, or, as it is often called, the atmos- 
phere. It surrounds the Extent of the 
earth completely, much as 4tmosphere 
a cover surrounds a ball, and it extends 
upwards many miles above our heads. 

This air cannot be seen, though we 
can see birds, and sometimes balloons, 
floating about in it, much as fish float 
in water. We know that air is all about. 
us, because we can feel it striking against 
our faces and hands whenever the wind 
blows; and when it blows very hard, the 
air may move with force enough to over- 
turn trees and even houses. ; 

The air is of the greatest importance to 
all plants, animals, and people. It iseven 
moreimportantthanthe heat pe impor- 
and the soil, about which we tance of air 
have already learned. Plants * M#¢ 
and animals cannot live without it; and 
we ourselves cannot live more than a 
few minutes, if we do not have it to 
breathe. Drowning means nothing more 
than sinking under the water, where 
there is no air to breathe. 

The air is of great use to us in still 
another way. Without it there could 
be no fire; for wood, coal, and gas can- 
not burn without air. So without the 
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air we could have no light from kerosene 
or gas, no fire for cooking or heating, 
and no steam for running factories and 
engines. 

The movements of the air, which we 
call winds, are of great importance, for 


Fig, 71.—A sailing vessel driven through the water by the 
wind blowing against the sails. 


the winds do work of many kinds. For 


The work of example, they drive sailing 
the winds 


vessels through the water 
(Fig. 71), and they turn windmills, which 
are often used to pump water from wells. 
They also remove smoke, dust, and foul 
air from crowded cities. 

Far more important than this is the 
work the winds do in carrying water 
from place to place over theearth. The 
air takes up water from the ocean in the 
form of vapor, which we cannot see, and 
the winds bear it about, sometimes a few 
miles, sometimes hundreds, and even 
thousands of miles. The winds carry 
the vapor in all directions, and often 
hold it for many days before letting it 
fall: 

It requires an enormous amount of 
water to keep the soil damp, the lakes 
full, and the rivers flowing; far, far 
more is needed than all the wagons, 
boats, and trains in the whole world could 


haul. But the winds do that vast work 
very easily, and much of the time very 
quietly. Thus it is by the help of the 
winds that the rocks are made wet and 
changed to soil, that plants are able to 


grow, and that animals and people are 


furnished with water to drink. 

What causes the air to move, and 
do such a mighty work? Heat has 
much to do with it. If the cause 
you watch smoke in a of winds 
room where there is a lighted lamp, 
you will see that it moves toward 
the lamp, and then, being heated, 
rises above it (Fig. 72). 

In the same manner the air in a 
room moves toward a hot stove, and 
then, being heated, rises above it. 
This is why in winter, when there is a 
hot fire, the air near the ceiling of a 
room is much warmer than that near the 
floor and at some distance from the stove. 


Fig. 72.—Smoke of a burning match rising above a 
lighted lamp. 

The reason for this upward movement of the 

air is first, that air is made lighter when it is 

warmed; and second, that the colder air all 
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around, being heavier, crowds in and pushes the 
warm, lighter air upward. The warm air is 
forced upward just as a light cork that is sunk 
in water is forced to the surface by the heavier 
water all about it. 


The movements of the atmosphere that 
surrounds the earth are quite like those 
of the air of the heated room. If the 
atmosphere is warmed inone place, cool, 
heavier air rushes in and pushes it up. 
That causes wind, first toward the warmer 
place, and then upward. 

For example, people on the seashore 
often enjoy a reeze on hot sum- 
mer days. This is because the hot sun 
warms the land more than the water; 
then the cooler air from over the sea 
blows in toward this warmer place. It 
is these cool sea breezes that greatly 
help to make the seashore a pleasant 
summer resort. 

Such differences in the warmth of the 
air are the main cause of winds every- 
where. Winds that blow even hundreds 
of miles in one direction are caused in 
much the same way as the very gentle 
draughts about a lamp ora stove. What 
wonderful results follow from the fact 
that there are always some places warmer 
than others! 

Water is always rising from the ocean 
surface, as well as from rivers and lakes. 
How the air in fact, enough water to fill 
is able to take thousands and thousands of 
nye aigs barrels is leaving the ocean 
every second and floating away in the 
atmosphere; and at all times there is 
enough water in the air to fill many large 
lakes. What causes so much water to 
rise into the air? And why can we not 
see it there ? 

“You have no doubt watched a kettle 
of water boil, and have seen that “steam ”’ 
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rises from it. Perhaps you know, too, 
that if it boils long enough, all the water 
will boil away, leaving the kettle quite 
dry. All the water in the kettle has 
then passed into the air, where it cannot 
be seen. 

The reason for this is that heat has 


dan ee 
into a_gas, which, like air, has no color 

and‘ cannot be seen. This gas is called 
water vapor, and it is so light that it 
floatsabout inthe air. That explains 
how the air is able to “take up” water 
and carry it about without our being 
able to see it. 

It_is not necessary, however, to_boil 
water in order to change it to vapor. 
Alt-over the earth, wherever there is 
water, vapor is rising into the air every 
minute. You can prove this for your- 
self by noticing that muddy streets and 
wet clothes soon become dry, eyen in 
winter. Or you can place a shallow pan 
of water on a table and observe, after 
some days, how much of it. has gone. 

People say that the water has evapo- 
rated, which means simply that it has 


changed to vapor. It isin yiit causes 
this way that so vast an the air to 
amount of water is always sive back 

els * this water 
rising from the ocean into 

the atmosphere. Perhaps after many 
days, and after traveling hundreds of 
miles from the ocean, the air gives back 
some of its water vapor in the form of 
rain. What causes it to do this? 

Have you ever noticed a glass, or a 

pitcher of ice water, “sweat” (Fig. 73), 


on a hot summer day? The water that 
collects on the outside of a glass of cold 
water has not leaked through, for there 
are no holes in the glass. What has 
really happened is that the air around 
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that blow against mountains are 
often chilled so that the vapor is 
condensed, forming clouds (Fig. 
74)andrain. This proves clearly 
that mountains are an important 
help in causing rain. Indeed, 
the mountains are usually the 
rainiest parts of a country. 
Vapor may also be condensed 
into clouds and rain when a cold 
wind blows against a warm, damp 
one. Again, on hot summer 
days, the warm air near the 
earth often becomes so light that 
it rises high above the earth to 
a place where the air is cold; 
and then the vapor is condensed 


the cold glass has been 
cooled by it, and this has 
caused the vapor in the air 
to collect in drops on the 
cold surface of the glass. 
Drops would gather, or _con- 
dense, just the same on any 
“cold glass, even if no water | 
were in it. 

The window panes of a 
kitchen are often covered 
with drops of water from 
vapor, which rises from the 
kettles and is condensed into 
a liquid again on coming Fie. 73.—Drops of water that to raindrops. The summer 


. haye gathered on the outside thunder-showers, which often 
close to the cold glass. The of a cold glass ona hotsum- come on hot afternoons, are 
vapor in your breath will 2 EN caused in this way. Such days 


be condensed in the same way when | are usually “muggy,” and muggy air is really 
you breathe against a cold window pane. | ait with much water vapor in it. 

From these facts you see that when There are several different forms that 
air loaded with vapor is cooled, some of | the vapor in the air takes when it 
the vapor is changed back to water. | changes to water. For example, when 


ae 
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Fic. 74. —Clouds that have formed on the mountain sides as the damp winds are chilled by the cold mountains. 


Heat will cause water to change into | you breathe into the air on a cold, frosty 


vapor, and cold will change it back morning, your breath forms >, eins 
again. a little cloud, or fog. The which vapor is 


. 2 condensed 
There are several ways in which winds may on air has made the ed Sete 
be cooled. You know that mountains are colder | 11 your breath change to tiny drops of 


than the lower lands (p. 25). Therefore, winds | water, so small that you cannot see a 
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single one, though hundreds of them to- 
gether make a thin mist. You have, 
no doubt, seen fogs in valleys, on lakes, 
or over the ocean. These are always 


made of tiny drops of water condensed 
from vapor in the air. 
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We have learned that water may be either a 
liquid or a gas. We know, too, that it may 
also be a solid, for icé is the solid form of 
water. When vapor condenses at a tempera- 
ture below 82°, or the freezing point, it takes 
the solid form. Then either snow or hail is 
formed instead of rain. Have you ever ex- 


Fie. 75.— A view from a mountain top, looking down on the clouds. 


Most clouds are also made of tiny fog 
and mist particles. These particles, too, 
are caused by the cooling of the air, 
as when winds blow against mountain 
slopes. When climbing a mountain 
one may pass through’ such a cloud, 
and it then seems to be no more than 
a fog or a mist. Viewed from below, 
however, it is seen to be a cloud; and 
if you go high enough, you may even 
climb above it. Then, looking down 
on its upper surface, you can see clearly 
that it is a cloud (Fig. 75). 

The raindrop, which falls from the 
clouds, is another form of condensed 
vapor. Raindrops commence as tiny 
mist or fog particles, but as they grow 
in size, they become so heavy that they 
can no longer float. They must then 
fall to the earth. 


amined the beautiful snow crystals, or snow- 


| flakes as we call them? (Fig. 76). 


Drops of water often collect at night on the 
cold ground, on grass, and on leaves. This we 
call dew. The dew gathers because the ground 


Fic. 76.— Photograph of snow crystals, showing their 
beautiful starlike forms. 


and plants cool quickly after the sun sets. 
These in turn chill the air next to them, until 
some of the vapor in it changes to water. If 
the temperature is below the freezing point, 
frost is formed instead of dew. 

Our weather depends very much upon our 
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winds. Winds from certain directions, as 
from the ocean, are likely to bring rain, while 
others bring none. You would 
find it interesting to observe this 
for yourself. If you should 
keep a record every day of the 
direction of the wind and the 
kind of weather it brings, you would soon 
learn which of your winds cause rain, and 
which cause fair weather. You might also 
notice the clouds, and look at the thermome- 
ter each day, to see what the temperature is. 
By this means you can learn something about 
the weather near your home. A record of this 
kind, which is called a weather record, might 
be kept somewhat as follows :?— 


Meaning of 
weather rec- 
ords, and how 
to keep one 


Dine TIME OF DIRECTION OF KiInpD oF TEMPER- 
DAY WIND WEATHER ATUKE 
March 10} 8 a.m. | Southeast Cloudy 55° 
March 10| Gvp.m. | Calm Gentle rain | 60° 
March 11| 8 a.m. | Strong west | Clear 80° 
wind 


1Some teachers may consider it profitable to in- 
troduce at this point an elementary study of the 
daily weather maps, at least to the extent of read- 
ing the predictions, and noticing how nearly correct 
they are. 


1. What is the extent of the atmosphere ? 
How do we know that there is air all about 
us? 2. Of what importance is 
air to life? 3. What work do 
the winds do? 4. State the : 
cause of winds. 5. How is the air able to 
take up water? 6. What causes the air to 
give this water back? 7. Into what forms is 
the vapor in the air condensed? 8. What do 
you understand by a weather record? How 
would you keep one? 9. Tell what happens 
to a raindrop from the time it leaves the ocean 
to the time it returns to it. 


Review 
Questions 


1. Name other ways besides those mentioned 
in the text in which air is important. 2. Why 
does smoke go wp chimneys? 3. : 
Make a drawing, ee how a See eretions 
hot stove causes a movement, or circulation, 
of air in aroom. 4. How many examples of 
evaporation can you observe about you? 5. 
What examples of the condensing of vapor 
can you find? 6. Why do clouds often sur- 
round mountain tops? 7. What winds usu- 
ally bring your rain? 8. Where have they 
probably obtained their vapor? How far is 
that from you? 9. Prove that air is a real 
substance by thrusting an open bottle upside 
down into a pail of water. 


SECTION III. INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, AND GOVERNMENT 


I. Inpustry AND COMMERCE 


Ty your study about the Eskimos you 
found that they live in a very simple 
How the Rs. Way. If an Eskimo needs 
kimo supplies a house,-he builds it. If he 
eae wants food, he catches a fish 
or kills a seal. ‘ If he needs clothing, he 
takes a sealskin and makes it. If he 
wishes to have a sledge, or a_ boat, 
he makes that. Thus, he depends en- 
tirely upon himself for his food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

The Eskimo does not think of going to 
a store to buy anything, for such a thing 


as a store is unknown to him. He has 
no money, because he has no use for it ; 
there is nothing he can buy with it. 
He has never seen a horse and wagon, 
nor a railroad train, nora city; nor does 
he know anything about post offices or 
the telephone or the telegraph. 

Not many hundred years ago there 
were no stores in this coun- 
try where we live. Then, 
ike the Eskimo, every man 

ad to depend largely or 
vholly upon himself for his 
ng, and shelter. 

Our first white settlers came from Eu- 


How our early 
settlers sup- 
plied their 
wants 


food, cloth- 


- 


homes 
sea 
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rope, and they made their homes along 
the eastern coast, because that was the 
first land they came to 
after crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean. Soon people, called pioneers, be- 
gan to push into the wild country far- 
ther west. Often several families settled 
together, many miles away from other 
people; but sometimes a family went off 
alone and made a home ten or fifteen 


1. Location of 
ee 


Fic. 77, — The log house of a pioneer. 


iles from the nearest neighbor. Most 
f the United States was first settled by 
such families as these. 

Usually the first thing they had to do 
was to cut down trees in order to make 
room for a house and gar- 
den. The house was built 
of logs, and mud was used to stop up the 
eracks (Fig. 77). The house often had 
no floor except the earth, and only a 
single room. The beds were made of 
posts driven into the ground and joined 
together with cross-pieces. The chairs 
were three-legged stools, and the table 
was part of a log supported upon four 


legs. 


2. House and 
furniture 


Wheat was raised for bread; and corn, 
which often took the place of wheat, 
was made into corn bread. 8. Food 
Tea was often made from roots found in 
the forest, and most of the meat was 
obtained by shooting wild game. 

Many families kept sheep, and the wool 
was made into yarn, blankets, and cloth. 
If a boy needed a new suit 4. Clothing’ 
of clothes, his mother might weave the 

cloth, cut it out, and sew 
“the. parts together. Such 
'a suit was called home- 
spun. Or if there were no 
sheep, the clothing might 
be made out of the skins 
of animals. Many boys 
wore trousers made from 
deerskin, and used mocca- 
sins for shoes, when they 
did not go barefoot. 
There were no schools, 
and whatever the children 
learned from 5. schools 
books was gen- 44 study 
erally taught by the 
mother. There was little 
time for reading during the day, and 
the only light at night was that which 
came from the burning wood in the 
great fireplace. Ink was made from 
some colored root, such as brier root, 
and pens were cut from the quills of 
fowls. There were few books, how- 
ever, and there was little time for read- 
ing or writing. 

As a rule, each man raised more of some 
things, such as wool, wheat, or 
hogs, than his own family needed. 8: Necessary 
There were other articles that he 7°””"*¥* 
had to buy, such as powder, sugar, salt, pepper, 
and coffee. 


Sometimes a pioneer stayed at home and 
bought nothing, or he waited till some trader 


out into the wilderness, he 


8. Dependence 
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came along and then exchanged skins for the 
things that he wanted. More likely, however, 
he made a journey, once or twice a year, to the 
nearest town, which was perhaps a hundred 
miles distant. He then took with him the prod- 
ucts of the farm and exchanged them for such 
articles as he needed. 

These trips had to be few, not only on account 
of the distance, but because the roads were 
rough and muddy. It might take two weeks 
to haul a load of grain to town and bring back 
the things he wanted. The journey was danger- 
ous also, for in those days savage Indians often 
lurked in the forest. 


The life that such pioneers lived was, 
in many ways, as independent as that of 
7. Indepena. the Swiss Fam- 
ence of such life ily Robinson, or 
of Robinson Crusoe. Of 
course, when a man started 


took some articles with him, 
such as a gun, with powder 
and bullets, some cloth- 
ing, and some blankets. But 
when he reached his new 
home, he found himself alone, 
with no one to look to for 
help. Then, like Crusoe, he 
was forced to rely upon him- 
self. In spite of the trips to 
the cities, most of the things 
that a family used had to 
be obtained by the family 
itself, and each member had 
many kinds of work to do. , 
In some parts of the world, 
where there are few settlers, 
people still live in this man- 
ner. 

Our country was settled so rapidly 
that each family soon had neighbors. A 
8. Dependence number of people would 

ter build their houses near 
together, so as to form a little village, 


¥rom inman's 
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and one of them would start a general 
store. Then the families living some 
distance away would come to this center 
to trade, bringing their farm products 
and the skins of animals, and taking 
back other articles. 

As the number of people in such a 
place grew larger, each man did fewer 
kinds of work. Perhaps one of them 
built a sawmill, and sawed lumber for 
the others when they needed it. An- 
other spent part of his time at carpentry 
work for his neighbors. A third built 
a gristmill, and ground grain into flour. 


“The Old Santa Fe Trail,’ by courtesy of the publishers, Crane & Company. 


Fie. 78.— A trapper and his horse. 


A fourth made shoes a part of the time, 
or served as a doctor, or taught school, 
along with other work. 


A few of the men might spend all 


their time at one kind of work. For 
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example, the blacksmith might be kept 
busy shoeing horses, and repairing 
wagons, while the storekeeper did noth- 
ing but buy and sell goods. Now and 
then the storekeeper would make trips 
to the nearest city, to buy such supplies 
as he thought his neighbors would re- 
quire, like matches, boots, shovels, axes, 
calico, and drugs. These he would keep 
in his store for sale. Sometimes he 
received money for them, but more often 
he took eggs, meat, wool, and grain for 
his pay. These he would send to the 
nearest large town for sale. 

In this way it was no longer necessary 
for each farmer himself to go to a dis- 
tant town or city, for he could usually 
get what he wanted from the store. He 
could also sell his products to the store- 
keeper, and with the money received pay 
the blacksmith, or doctor, or teacher. 
Thus each man came to do fewer things 
for himself, and to depend more and 
more upon others for many things. 

Hach year more people came to this 
country, and the villages grew to be towns 
How our wants and cities, with many mills 
are supplied and factories. Then people 
in our country began to live as we now 
do. That is, not a few men only, but 
every man began to do only one, or at 
most, very few kinds of work. 

At present some men do nothing but 
farm; others, nething but dig coal or 
iron ore from the mines. Some spend all 
their time at fishing; others spend it in 
making cloth, or needles, or shoes. The 
work that one man does may be of a 
very simple kind. For example, he may 
only drive a team, or make screws, or 
saw shingles, or tie up sacks of flour, 
or put in the heads of barrels. 

With the money received for such 


work he buys the many things he wants, 
and these articles have been made by 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of other 
people. Think how many men have - 
had a share in the work of preparmg 
the food that you have on your table 
each day, or the shoes that you wear, or 
the house in which you live! How dif- 
ferent our ways are from those of the 
pioneers ! 

As a rule, each town or city is espe- 
cially mterested im one, or, at most, a 
few kinds of business. For 
example, a town near the 
forest is likely to have an 
important lumber industry. 
Another, in the midst of mountains, may 
have mining for its special work. A 
third, near great wheat fields, may have 
immense flour mills. 

The articles that these cities produce 
are sent away in all directions; and 
other things, that the people need, are 
brought to them from the hundreds of 
places in which they are produced. In 
what kinds of work is your town chiefly 
interested? What are some of the arti- 
cles that are brought to it? 

When each man does only one kind 
of work, and depends upon others for 
most of the things that he \gignways 
needs, good roadways, or |1. Their impor- 
highways, become of very |*"° 
great importance. This is_ especially 
true when goods have to be carried long 
distances, as in a large country like ours. 
If we live in the East, and the best | 
wheat is raised more than a thousand 
miles away, in Dakota, it is of little use 
to us unless it can be brought to us. If 
the best shoes are made in New England, 
they are of little value to the people of 
the South, unless they can be easily 


Special kinds 
of work for 
each town 

or city 
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Fic. 79.— A pack train carrying supplies up a 
mountain trail in western United States. 


shipped there. It is of the 
highest importance, therefore, 
that we have good highways 
leading in all directions. 


When a country has not advanced 
very far, the highways are usually 
poor. For example, the 
routes of travel in some 
of the regions of Africa are merely 
paths that have been made by goats 
and barefooted people, and are less 
than a foot wide. 

The Indians in this country, like- 
wise, had only narrow paths, or trails, for roads. 
They often used the trails made by the bison. 
Wagons could not be drawn over these, and 
goods could be carried only on the backs of 
men, or of horses. A number of horses carry- 
ing packs formed a pack train and these trains 
may still be seen in some places (Fig. 79). 


2. Trails 


The pioneers at first had only trails, 
and one of their hardest tasks was to 
3. Roads of cut roads through the dense 
Pioneers = forests. Trees had to be 
eut down, stumps and stones removed, 
steep places leveled, and swampy places 

> 
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filled in. Streams had to be 
crossed by wading across, or 
Jording (Fig. 80) them in places 
where the water was shallow. 
This was often difficult, and even 
dangerous, especially when the 
streams were swollen after heavy 
rains; therefore bridges were 
built as soon as the people were 
able to do so. - 

Many of our country roads are 
still very poor. They are rough 
or steep in places, 
and at some seasons 
of the year the mud is so deep 
that it is difficult for a team of 


4. Our roads 


Fic. 80.— Horses and wagon fording a swift mountain stream. 


horses to draw even an empty wagon. 
Our roads are being rapidly improved, 
however, and some of the states are 
spending large sums of money each year 
in making them smooth, hard, and level. 
Perhaps you have seen some of this work 
and can tell how it is done. 


In cities there is so much hauling of heavy 
loads that the streets must be paved. For this 
purpose bricks are often used, or paving stones, 
which are larger than bricks; and sometimes 
asphalt, or blocks of wood are used. But the 
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most common pavement, especially in the coun- 
try, is called macadam, after the Scotchman 
who invented it. It consists of broken stones, 
scattered to a depth of from six to ten inches, 
and pressed together as closely as possible. 
What kinds of pavement, if any, are to be 
found in your neighborhood ? 

You have already learned that lakes 
and rivers are important for travel and 
for transportation of goods. 
When the pioneers were 
settling the Mississippi Val- 
ley, it was the custom to carry many 


5. Rivers, 
lakes, and 
canals 


Fic. 81.— Freight yard of a railway, showing a large number of freight cars 


loaded with coal and other freight. 


of their goods down the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, a thousand miles or more, 
to New Orleans for sale. In many 
parts of our country the rivers were 
at that time the best routes of travel. 
These waterways are still generally the 
cheapest, and every year the government 
spends great sums of money in keeping 
them clear of logs, stones, and mud, so 
that they may be in good condition for 
boats. 

Where there are waterfalls or rapids 
in rivers, canals have sometimes been 
built so that boats may go up and down 


the river. Canals have also been made 
to connect lakes and rivers with one 
another. Much ‘money has thus been 
spent in improving the natural water- 
ways of the United States. 

In our country, railroad trains have 
largely taken the place of wagons, and 
also of river boats, as carriers 
for long distances. This is 
because trains are so much faster than 
wagons or boats. Even on the finest of 
roads, wagons-can seldom be drawn more 
than forty miles a day. 
Boats can travel somewhat 
faster; but trains can go 
from five hundred to one 
thousand miles per day. 
Moreover, they carry both 
passengers and freight far 
more cheaply than these 
could be taken in wagons. 

As we ourselves travel 
on passenger trains, we 
are apt to think that the 
chief business of railways 
is to carry people; but 
that is not _usua the 
case. Their main busi- 
ness is to carry freight, 
such as grain, cattle, groceries, coal, 
oil, and machinery (Fig. 81). For this 
reason on most railways there are many 
more freight traims than passenger 
trains; and there are many more cars 
in each freight train. 

The fast trains also carry express pack- 
ages, newspapers, and letters. _ Before 
railways were built, the mail was carried 
in stage coaches, or on horseback. Now 
many passenger trains have one or two 
cars that are used for this purpose alone ; 
and most of our mail is carried in this 
way. - 


6. Railroads 


1 The ocean 


» 
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The ocean is the greatest highway of 
all, connecting us with the most distant 
countries, as well as joining 
different parts of our own 
land (Fig. 82). Before the invention 
of the steam engine, the ocean was so 
difficult to cross that it kept the people 
of different countries apart. Sailing 
vessels were then the only ships in use, 
and they were very slow. The inven- 
tion of the steam engine made steam- 
ships, as well as locomotives, possible. 
Now thousands of steam- 
ships carry passengers, 
freight, and mail rapidly 
by water, just as trains 
do by land. 

Thus people have im- 
proved upon the trail, the 
stagecoach, and the sail- 
ing vessel, until all parts 
of the world are brought 
into close touch with one 
another. 

The people of the 
United States are busy 


The great producing 
occupations many thin gs, 


and sending them from place to place. 
Although each man does only one kind, 
or, at most, very few kinds of work, 
there are scores of different kinds all 
together. Most of these, however, are 
included under seven great otcupations. 
These are (1) agriculture, including farm- 
ing, gardening, and the grazing of cattle, 
sheep, and horses ; (2) fishing g; (3) Yum- 
bering ; (4) mining ; (5)¥manufacturing ; 
(6) trad¢, or buying and selling; and (7) 
transportation, or the carrying of goods. 
1. Thefirstive The greatest of these in- 
Soe dustries is agriculture, about 
which you have already studied in the 
¥F 


first and second sections of this book. 
One man out of every three in the 
United States is engaged in agriculture 
of some kind. ' 

fishing is far less important. Still, 
along the shores of the lakes and the 
ocean, there are thousands of men who 
spend all their time at this work. 

Lumbering is not carried on in as 
many places as it used to be, because 
many of the forests have been cut down. 
Yet, every house you see is built partly 


Fic. 82.— Vessels coming and going in New York Harbor. 


of wood on the inside, and many are 
made of wood on the outside as well. 
Besides this, wood is used for many 
other purposes, as for making furniture 
and paper, From this you can under- 
stand that great numbers of men must 
be engaged in cutting down trees and 
sawing them into lumber. 

Mining is a great industry employing 
hundreds of thousands of men. There 
are many kinds of mines, the most im- 
portant of which are coal, iron, copper, 
gold, silver, and lead mines. Quarrying, 
or taking ont stone from the earth, may 
be considered a part of mining. 
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Manufacturing is a still more impor- 
tant industry than minmg. Note how 
many things about you have been care- 
fully made somewhere. This book that 
you are reading is one example. The 
desk, at which you sit in school, much 
of your food, and your clothes, are other 
examples. 

These five occupations serve mainly 
to supply proper food, clothing, and 
shelter. They are oftew called the five 
great industries, and you will find them 
mentioned again and again in your later 
study of geography. These jive, how- 
ever, merely produce articles. The first 
four produce the raw materials, or raw 
products ; the fifth changes, or manu- 
factures, these raw products into articles 
ready for use. 

There are thousands of people en- 
gaged in shipping the raw products and 
° Theother anufactured articles, as we 
two great occu- have just seen in our study 
aes of highways. If there were 
not, these articles would be of little use. 
Nor would they be of much use if there 
were not other thousands of people buy- 
ing and selling them in stores, so that 
we can get them when we wish. 

There are, therefore, the two other 
occupations of (1) trade, or buying and 
selling ; and (2) transportation. These 
two together are called commerce. 

The commerce within our country is 
called home, or domestic commerce. The 
commerce between the United States and 
other countries is called foreign com- 
merce. In your study of geography, 
you will find that domestic and foreign 
commerce are very important. 


Nodoubt you can think of some occupations, 
such as teaching, that do not belong either under 
commerce, or under any one of the five great in- 


dustries. However, the seven great occupations 
cover most kinds of work that men do; and they 
are the chief kinds that need to be studied in 
geography. 


It takes much practice to discover the most 
important thought of a page About how 
quickly. Yet, one can get his to study 
lessons more easily by learning to do that. 

Here is an example. The first page of this 
chapter tells how the Eskimo supplies his wants. 
The main thought here is found at the end of 
the first paragraph, in the words, “He depends 
entirely upon himself. for his food, clothing, and 
shelter.”- ‘The rest of the two paragraphs merely 
makes this central thought clear by giving ex- 
amples, as follows: he builds his own house, 
finds his own food, makes his own clothing; 
there are no stores where he can buy anything; 
he has no money to buy things with, for he has 
no use for money; he has never seen a city ; 
nor even a horse and wagon, nor a train; and 
he knows nothing about telephoning, or tele- 
graphing, or writing for what he wants. 

Here are many facts, and it is difficult to 
remember them until one finds the leading 
thought that binds all the others together. 
Then it becomes easy to remember most of, 
them. Since lessons are more easily mastered 
by getting the leading fact quickly, stop often, 
after reading a paragraph, to see whether you 
can state its principal thought. Do this ina 
few words; if possible, in a single sentence. 
Then add as many other statements as you 
remember which explain the chief thought. 
Practice getting your lessons in this way. 


1. How does the Eskimo supply his wants ? 
2. Tell about the location of the homes of the 
early settlers. 3. About their 
houses and furniture. 4. Their 
food. 5. Their clothing. 6. Their 
schools and study. 7. Why were journeys nec- 
essary ? 8. How was their life an independent 
one? 9. State how people later became more 
dependent. 10. How are our own wants sup- 
plied? 11. What about special kinds of work . 
for each town or city ? 12. Explain the impor- 
tance of highways. 13. Tell about trails. 14. 
The roads of the pioneers. 15. Ourroads. 16. 
Show the importance of rivers, lakes, and 
eanals as highways. 17. Of railroads. 18. Of 
the ocean. 19. Name the great occupations. 


Review 
Questions 7 


. 
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20. Describe the first five. 21. Describe the 


other two. 


1. What articles would you expect to find in 
a general store in a village? 2. How are de- 
partment stores in large cities 
like such general stores? 3. The 
last syllable in the names of many towns and 
cities is ford, as Hartford, Stamford, Rockford. 
What does that fact suggest to you? 4. Find 
out more about the ways in which money is 
spent on rivers to make them more useful for 
navigation? 5. Write a story describing an 
early pioneer’s journey to the nearest large 
town. 6. What men do you know who are 
engaged in some one of the seven great occupa- 
tions? 7%. Make a list of articles that you use 
which were brought from a distance, on the 
railroad or by water. Which of these belong to 


Suggestions 


domestic commerce? Which to foreign com-- 


merce? §8. Is there any one of the seven 
great occupations that we could somewhat 
easily do without? If so, name it, and give 
your reasons. 9. How can good roads and 
waterways help to prevent famines ? 


II, Country AND City 


The kinds of work that people are do- 
ing lead some to live in the country, 
Kinds of work Others im the city. The 
in country and farmer, for instance, lives in 
aan, the country because he must 
have a great deal of land in order to 
raise his crops. The lumberman must live 
in the country where there are forests. 

Persons engaged in the five other 
leading occupations usually live in towns 
and cities. Miners, for example, must 
have their homes near the entrance to 
the mines where they work; and the 
workers in a single mine, together with 
their families, often ake a large town. 
‘Men who work at manufacturing must 
live near the factory. A single factory 
may employ several thousand men; and 
since there are often many large facto- 
ries nals another, many thousands of 


people may thus be brought together, 
These people, together with others en- 
gaged in commerce and other kinds of 
work, form great cities, sometimes with 
hundreds of thousands of persons. These 
cities are usually located at some point 
where the shipping of goods is easy, as 
on a river, a large lake, an ocean harbor, 
or a railway center. 

Life in the great cities is so different 
from that in the country, that it will be 
interesting to see what some 
of the differences are. Since 
life in the country is very simple, and 
since more than half of all the people in 
the United States live there, we will 
study country life first. 

A farmer needs land enough for a 
house, a barn, and other buildings ; for 
a garden and an orchard ; tothe eiees 
and for fields in which vari- needed by a 
ous kinds of crops can be ™* 
raised. This means that he must have 
a large tract of land. 


The country 


xwW 
H G 


Fic. 83.— Plan of a farm in Ohio. 


Figure 83 shows a plan of a farm in 
the state of Ohio. It includes 160 
acres, which is the amount of land in 
many farms in that section. One side 
of this farm is half a mile long; and 
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Fig. 84.— A farmer’s house and barn. 


from this you can easily tell the entire 
distance around it. The house and 
yard, shown by the letter H, are close 
to the road that runs along one side 
of the farm. The barnyard and barn, 
lettered B, are on the left. G is the 
garden, and O is the orchard. The rest 
of the land is divided into fields, D con- 
taining corn, / oats, # grass, and P 
pasture. At A there is a small wood 
lot, from which firewood is obtained. 
Can you tell about how long and wide 
some of these fields are ? 

The house is of two stories and a 


half, and is built of wood (Fig. 84). 
Close to it is a wood shed in which piles 
of wood are kept for burning. On many 
farms, where wood is scarce, coal is used - 
instead. 

The barn is only a short distance 
from the house, and is larger than the 
house. In it are kept the horses, cows, 
and other farm animals, and the wag- 
ons, plows, and other farm imple- 
ments. Much hay and grain is stored 
there, to be sold later, or to be fed 
to the animals in winter when they can- 


not graze in the pasture. 
In one corner 


Fie. 85,— A farmer’s children playing in the hayfield. 


of the orchard 
(at C) is a hen- 
house in which 
from one hundred 
to two hundred 
hens are usually 
kept; and near 
the henhouse is 
a pen for a few 
pigs. Besides 
these animals, 
there are some 
turkeys, ducks, 
and geese. 
Vegetablesand 
strawberries are 
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raised in the garden, and there are also small 
patches of raspberry, blackberry, currant, and 
gooseberry bushes. Besides apple trees in the 
orchard, there are pear, plum, and peach trees. 
Altogether a great many kinds of fruit are raised 
on the farm. 

The yard about the house is large, and the 
grass is kept closely cut. There are several 
elm and maple trees in the yard, as well as 
some flowering bushes and flower beds, which 
the farmer’s wife cares for with much pride. 

Most of the other farms 
near this one are of about the 
same size, though some are 
larger and others smaller. 
What can you say, therefore, 
as to how far apart houses in 
the country must be ? 


Near the house is a 
well (W), from which 
3 uke ee ie Jarier ob- 
er’s water, tains his water. 
light, and heat On this farm 
the water is pumped by a 
windmill into a tank, from 
which some is piped to 
the house, and some to 
the barnyard for the ani- 
mals ; but on many farms 
the water is pumped by 
hand, 

Atnight, light is supplied by lamps that 
burn oil. This house is heated by stoves 
placed in several of the rooms, though 
some farmhouses are heated by furnaces. 

Although there are not many children 
on each farm, it is important.that they 
go to school. All the chil- 
dren who live near enough 
together to attend one school may not 
number more than. twenty-five or thirty, 
and even then some may have to walk 
several miles. On fine days such a 
walk is pleasant enough, but since there 
are no sidewalks, it is not so pleasant 
in rainy weather, and the walk is very 


3. Schools in 
the country 


difficult when there is much snow. On 
account of the distance, every child 
usually takes his lunch along, and re- 
mains at school all day. 

Since there are so few pupils, the 
building is generally small, with only 
one room (Fig. 86). There is but one 
teacher, and children of all ages, from 
six to nmeteen or twenty years, study 


Fic. 86.— A group of school children in front of a country schoolhouse. 


and recite in the same room, and to the 
same teacher. 

You might think that such a school 
could not, be very good, yet some of 
our best-known men and women have 
attended such acountry school. Perhaps 
you can name one of our Presidents, or 
some other great man, who once went 
to a country school. 

In a great city, as many as twenty 
thousand persons are sOMe- qu, city 
times found living within a 1 tye space 
space no larger than the used bya family 

. . . in a large city 
single farm just described. 
The buildings, therefore, must cover 
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almost all the ground, leaving little or | a large farm, not many families ean afford to 
no room for yards and lawns. have such houses. “With land so costly, a 


ae Mews small barn for a horse or cow, or a garden and 
In some of the larger cities the build- a chicken house, are not to be thought of. It 


ings have from four to twenty stories. | js difficult even to take care of a pet dog, ora 
In a large apart- se , cat, in a crowded 


ment building a Ke city. Usually there 


RE OR 5 can be no yard, and 
SU eT a the street is the 


occupies only a only place where 
small partof one the children may 
floor, called a an play (Fig. 88). 


fiat or apart- 
ment, which has 
from two to ten 
or more rooms. 
Other families 
live in other 
flats on the 
same floor, and 
in the stories 
aboveand below. 
Thus several 
hundred persons 
may have their 
homes in a sin- 
gle large build- 
ing. 

The highest 
buildings are gen- 
erally used as office 
buildings, —facto- 
ries, and _ stores, 
places where the 
city people work. 
Hundreds, and 


It would beim- 
possible to have 
wells enough to 
furnish 2. Water, 
water Besad 
for all] city 
the people in a 
city. Besides 
that, the water 
might not be fit 
to drink. In- 
stead of coming 
from a great 
number of wells, 
therefore, the 
water is brought 
to the city, in 
large pipes, from 
some distant 
source such as a 
lake or a river. 
It is then led in 
even thousands, of smaller pipes 
Mahe el work in Se by Underwood and Wadeewand: through each 
them every day. — fyg. s7.—A view across City Hall Park, New York City. The street and into 


Some of the office Woolworth Building, 750 feet high, one of the highest build- each h 

buildings in New ings in the world, in the center, the City Hall facing the 2 ¢ ouse. 

ovh Cit : Postoftice Building in the foreground, and the Hudson River When one wants 
OST SEAN EAN ENVY in the background. ‘he street that runs between the Wool. 

forty stories high worth Building and the Postoffice along the west side of the | Water,all that he 

(Fig. 87). square is Broadway. needs to do is to 


_ There are, it is true, houses of two and three | turn a faucet, and the water flows freely ; 


stories in the large cities, just as in the country. : 
However, since the land on which such a house and there is enough to supply all, although 


stands is often worth several times as much as | thousands may want it at the same time. 
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Lamps for light cause much trouble even in 
the country. In the city, where there are so 
many people in one building, and where the 
buildings are so close to one another, lamps 
“may be dangerous. Why? Gas and electricity 
usually take their place. 

For heat, furnaces are commonly used. 
They burn coal, and heat the houses by means 
of steam, or hot water, or hot 
air. In the larger buildings, 
furnaces big enough to heat a 
great number of rooms at once 
are placed in the basement, and, 
by means of pipes, steam is car- 
ried to each room. 


The farmer himself raises 
much of the food that his 
family needs, 
such as vegeta- 
bles, fruit, meat, and often 
the grain for flour. Other 
things that he uses he buys 
at the village store. In a 
great city, on the other hand, 
little or no food is produced, 
so that the problem of feed- 
ing the hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who live 
there is a very serious one. 

Trains, ships, and wagons, 
loaded with all sorts of food, 
are all the time moving to- 
ward a large city. For ex- 
ample, milk is brought every 
day in special milk trains that start per- 
haps a hundred miles or more away. At 
each station they take on cans filled 
with milk from surrounding farms, and 
in this way car after car is filled by the 
time the city is reached. 


$3. Food in 
the city 


Most of the city people buy food at the 
stores in very small quantities, because they 
have no room in which to keep large amounts. 
For instance, they may buy three or four 
pounds of sugar at a time, or a small bag of 
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flour, or two quarts of potatoes. The farmer, 
on the other hand, has whole barrels of potatoes, 
apples, and turnips stored in his cellar, and 
often buys sugar and flour by the barrel. 


From all this you can see how the 
city depends upon the country for food. 


Copyright by Detroit Photographie Co. 
A crowded street in the East Side of New York City. 


If anything should prevent food from 
reaching a city for a few weeks, the 
people would starve. Even when a 
heavy snowstorm blocks the freight 
trains for a day or two, there is_ suffer- 
ing in the larger cities. 

The people are so crowded in a great 
city that there are often enough children 
in one block to fill a large 4. schools 
school. Sometimes a thou- ‘ the city 
sand, and even two or three thousand 
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children, go to school in one building. 
The schoolhouse may have from twenty- 
five to seventy-five large rooms in it, 
with a teacher for every room. Scores 
of such schools may be found in a single 
city (Fig. 89). 

The children usually need to walk 
only a few minutes to reach their school, 


Fic. 89.— A large city school in New York. 


and at noon they go home for luncheon. 
Land is so valuable that these children, 
unlike those in the country, very often 
have no school playground. 
They must play in the street, 
dodging horses, wagons, and 
street cars as best they can. 
People in the country walk 
short distances to visit one 
Transportation another, or to 
in country and work. They have 
ap tiky horses, which 
they can use for hauling goods 
or for driving. The roads are 
never crowded (Fig. 90), and 
where they are well made, it is 
a pleasure to drive over them. 
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Transportation in a large city isa very 
different matter. In spite of the fact 
that each building holds so many people, 
many persons live too far from their 
places of work to walk there. Street 
cars, therefore, carry many of them. 

In the largest cities the distances are 
often too great even for riding on street 
cars. They go slowly and 
cannot carry half of the peo- 
ple, even though they run 
only.a minute apart. This 
is especially true in the 
mornings, when tens of thou- 
sands of persons start for 
their places of work, at about 
the same time, and in the 
evenings, when they return 
home. 

In great cities, therefore, 
like New York, Chicago, and 
Boston, railroads are built 
over the streets. These are 
called elevated railroads (Fig. 
91). They carry great num- 
bers of passengers, the trains 
running every few minutes; yet the ele- 


vated trains, like the street cars, are 
often greatly overcrowded. 


Fia. 90.— Driving on a country road. 
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To meet the needs of trans- 
portation further, in New York, 
Boston, and some other cities, 
electric railroads, called subways, 
have been built in tunnels dug 
underground (Fig. 92). They 
even run under rivers, and carry 
thousands of passengers every 
day. 

Thus it happens that in some 
parts of New York there may 
be an electric car in the street, 
a train directly overhead, and 
another train directly under- 
ground, all filled with people, and 
rushing along as fast as they can 
in the same direction 

In the near future, many more 
tunnels for carrying passengers 
and freight will have to be built 


en 


owt Sean | 
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in the great cities. This will be 
necessary, because even now some 
of the streets are so crowded with street cars, 
motor trucks, and automobiles, that these can 
scarcely move at all (Fig. 93); and foot pas- 
sengers find it diificult and dangerous to cross 
the streets. 


Fia. 92.— An underground railway, or subway, in New York. 


Attractions of A person who likes the 
country and of ‘ ath 
city rees an e green grass, 


1. Thecountry who loves to watch the 
birds, and who finds pleasure in wild 
flowers, and fruits, and nuts, should live 
in the country. So should any one who 
likes to skate and coast, to hunt and fish, 


@opyright by Detroit Photographic Co. 
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Fig. 91.— An elevated railway in New York City. 


to keep cats, dogs, and other pets, and 
to take long walks in the quiet woods 
and fields. There is plenty of room 
there for all such pleasures. In the 
great cities, on the other 
hand, there are children who 
have never seen a bird, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the English 
sparrow, nor a cow, nor a 
pasture, nor a field of grain. 

It is true that life in the coun- 
try seems lonesome tomany. But 
it is much less lonesome now than 
it used to be, since the postman 
now carries mail te the farmer’s 
door every day, and the farmer is 
able to have the telephone in his 
house, just as people have in the 
city. Then, too, the country roads 
are being improved every year, so that it is now 
easier and more pleasant to drive over them, 
and to visit neighbors. In many parts of the 
country, also, there are electric car lines, run- 
ning through the farming region on their way 
from one town to another. 


Although families in the country live 
far apart, they are usually much better 
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acquainted than those who live close to- 
gether in the city. It is common, in a 
large city, for families that have lived 
for years in the same building, with only 
a brick wall a foot thick between them, 
not to know one another by name, nor 
to speak when they meet. A farmer 
might be much better acquainted with a 
neighbor living ten miles away. Many 
people in the city, as well as some in 
the country,.lead lonesome lives. 


Fie. 93. — A street in New York City, crowded with carts and wagons. 


Large cities also have many attrac- 
tions. Beautiful parks are set aside here 
and there, where children are 
allowed to play, and where 
people can enjoy the birds, flowers, and 


2. The city 


kinds; and art museums, filled with 
statues and pictures. There are con- 
certs, fine churches, and large stores. 
A single store sometimes employs a 
thousand clerks, and contains almost 
everything that a person can want. 

On the whole, there are many more 
kinds of pleasure in the city than in the 
country; but the country offers most 
attraction to those who like to live out 
of doors, and who want quiet. 
~ These facts explain why 
many city people flock to 
the country in summer. It 
is a treat for them to get 
away from the noise, the 
bad air, and the crowding 
of the city. It is also clear 
why country people like to 
visit the city; for there are 
always many new and inter- 
esting sights for them there. 
Which place do you prefer, 
for a home, and why ? 

Many people live in towns 
and villages (Fig. 94). Here 
the houses are Life in towns 
usually from 4nd villages 
one- to three-story buildings, 
placed far enough apart to 
allow good light all around. A man 
can have a lawn and a garden if he 
wishes them, and also a barn where 
he can keep a horse or a cow. 

If the town is large enough to require 


trees, and watch the squirrels frisking | street cars, these are seldom crowded, 


about. There are gardens, where wild 
animals from all parts of the world are 
kept, and thousands of children visit 
these gardens each week, often taking 
their lunches so as to remain all day. 
There are great natural history muse- 
ums, containing stuffed animals of many 


and the streets are wide enough to meet 
all needs. Such foods as milk, eggs, 
and potatoes are easily obtained from 
the surrounding farms, and the open 
country can be reached, from any point 
in the town, by a few minutes’ walk 
(Fig. 94). 
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Fia. 94.—A village nestled in a valley among the hills of New England. 


Unless a town is quite small, it sup- fathers and mothers. Make a list of things 


plies itself with water and light in the 
same way as these are supplied in cities; 
but in most respects towns and villages 
resemble the country, more than they 
do the large city. 


1. Which great occupations must be carried 
on in the country? 2. Which ones in towns 
and cities? 3. Explain why 
farmers need a large amount of 
land. 4. How do they get their 
water, light, and heat? 5. Tell-about schools 
in the country. 6. What about the space used 
by a family in a large city? 7. How are the 
water, light, and heat obtained in such a city ? 
8. What about food in the city? 9. What do 
you know about the schools there? 10. How 
is transportation provided in country and in 
city? 11. What are some of the attractions of 


Review 
Questions 


_ thecountry? 12. Ofthecity? 13. Tellabout 


life in towns and villages. 


<; Boys and girls living in the country 
usnally have much work to do helping their 


that they have to do. 2. Is it an advantage or 
a disadvantage for city children 
that they have little work of this 
kind todo? 8. Make a drawing of some farm 
that you know, showing the buildings upon it, 
and how it isdivided up. 4. Make a collection 
of pictures of buildings and streets in the city. 
5. Write a composition telling whether you 
prefer to live in the city or country, and give 
your reasons. 6. If your home is in a city or 
large town, find out about the lighting system ; 
the transportation; the parks; the museums; 
the protection against fires. 


Suggestions 


III. GoverNMENT 


Every boy and girl has heard men talk 
about voting, and has noticed weaning of 
how interested they often voting and 
become as election day draws % *lections 
near. Do you know what is meant by 
voting and by election ? 
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Suppose that all the members of your 
class, or of your school, wished to form 
a club, and to choose one of your number 
president. How would you go about 
it? 

Probably the names of two or three 
children, who seemed best fitted for the 
place, would first be suggested. Then 
each of you would write the name of the 
one you preferred upon a slip of paper, 
and drop it into a box. After that, all 
the slips, or votes, would be counted, and 
the boy or girl who received the greatest 
number of votes would be elected. 

In such a case you would be voting, 
and having an election at school. When 
you dropped the name of the one you 
preferred into the box, you cast a vote; 
and the election was nothing more than 
the choosing of some one for the posi- 
tion. Quite possibly some of you would 
become just as much interested in such 
an election as men do in their elections. 

Men hold their elections in much the 
same way. Ask your father, or some 
man old enough to vote, to tell you 
exactly what he does when he votes. : 

People hold elections and vote on all 
sorts of questions, but usually when one 
speaks of voting and of elec- 
tions he means the choosing 
of officers for our government. 

We do not hold elections to decide 
how a farmer shall manage his farm, 
for it is best that he should do that about 
as he pleases. He builds fences, puts in 
certain crops, sells his grain, or feeds it 
to his stock, as seems to him best. So, 
also, the miller builds a large or a small 
mill, uses old or new machinery, grinds 
much or little corn, and makes repairs 
as he chooses. In each of these cases 
one man owns and uses the property. 


Matters that 
elections de- 
cide 


There are many things, however, that 
no one person owns, and in which a 
large number of people are about equally 
interested. That is true, for instance, 
of roads. Many people drive or walk 
over them, but no one person owns them. 
The people together have to decide, or 
vote, where and how they shall be built 
and repaired, and who shall do the work. 
That is, they hold elections to make laws 
about the roads, and choose officers to 
earry out such laws. 

The schools, likewise, are not owned 
by any one person, and are of great inter- 
est to everybody. So questions about the 
schools are also voted upon at elections. 

What shall be done with thieves and 
disorderly persons? This is another 
question of great interest to everybody. 
Laws must be made to control] such peo- 
ple, and officers must be selected to carry 
out such laws. There are many other 
questions that interest large numbers of 
people. Can you not name some of 
them? Ask your father, or some friend, 
to tell you what will be some of the 
questions to be voted on at the next 
election. 

Elections, therefore, deal with matters 
of general interest. They provide for 
laws on such matters, and for the selee- 
tion of officers to enforce them. 

Some of the matters that are voted 
on at elections concern only those per- 
sons who live in a small sec- 

: Questions to be 
tion, as In a small town or voted upon by 
village. For instance, the small groups 
kind of streets that you shall ot pans 
have, and the men who shall take care 
of them, are questions of no special in- 


“terest to people in other towns or cities, 


but they interest all the voters in your 
section. 


INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, AND GOVERNMENT gfe 


It is also very important that you 
have a good school building, with a 
large yard, and good teachers. People 
living at a distance have little interest 
in your school, but those who live near 
you are very much interested init. The 
people to vote on such a question, there- 
fore, would be those who have a special 
interest in it. 

Thus there are many matters that are 
mainly of interest to the persons living 
in one neighborhood. They are called 
local questions, and are voted upon only 
by the few voters in that section. Ask 
some one to tell you of other local ques- 
tions. 

There are some matters that are of inter- 
est to the people ina much larger section. 
For example, a railway com- 
pany might charge too much 
for passengers and freight. 
In such cases, laws may need 
to be passed, forcing them to charge 
lower rates. Since a railway may be 
hundreds of miles long, the people of a 
single town or city could do very little 
with such a company. In that case it 
would be necessary for men, living per- 
haps hundreds of miles apart, to unite in 
some way to make laws. 

Again, it is important that there be 
buildings in which blind people may be 
cared for; others in which the deaf and 
dumb may be educated ; and still others 
in which insane people may be kept. 
There must also be strong prisons where 
criminals may be sent. There are not 
many such persons in any one small sec- 
tion, and it would prove very expensive 
and difficult to take proper care of only 
a few of each kind. Therefore, all the 
people in a large section, called a stute, 
unite to make proper laws, and provide 


Matters that 
concern the 
people of a 
whole state 


{ 
4 


buildings and officers for the care of 
such people. What is the name of your 
state ? 

The voters of a state cannot, of course, 
all come together at one place to discuss 
such matters. Even if all 

a How laws are 
could make the journey at made and offi- 
a time agreed upon, there cers chosen for 
would be so many thousands * 4s 
that it would not be possible for all to 
hear those who spoke, and little business 
could be done. Besides, new laws are 
needed every year, and the voters would 
have to spend too much time on such 
work. 

For these reasons it is the custom for 
one man to be elected to represent many 
others in the making of laws. Where 
there are great numbers of people, he 
may represent many thousands, and 
vote in place of them all. Suppose, for 
instance, that there are a million persons 
living in one state, and that one man is 
elected to represent every ten thousand. 
There would then be one hundred such 
men chosen, and it would be their duty 
to come together and make laws for the 
whole million. 

Such men, being elected to represent 
others, are called representatives; and 
because they legislate (which means 
“make laws’’), the whole body is called 
the legislature. Find out who is the 
representative to the state legislature 
from your district; also who is your 
state senator. 

The city where the legislature meets 
is called the capital (which means “head 
city”) of thestate. The capital is often 
located near the center of the state, and 
it usually has a fine, large building, 
called the state capitol. It is here that 
the representatives hold their meetings. 
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Fic. 95.— The beautiful capitol building at Washington. 


The chief officer of the state, who is 
elected to see that the state laws are 
carried out, or enforced, is called the 
governor. Whois your governor? He 
is elected by voters in all parts of the 
state, while each representative is elected 
by a small section of the state. There 
are also other state officers, such as a 
state treasurer, a state superintendent 
of schools, and judges. Some of these 
officers are elected by the people; others 
are appointed by the governor. 


In large cities, laws are made through repre- 
sentatives, just as in states, and for the same 
reasons. The representatives 
How laws are chosen to make the laws in cities 
made and offi- are usually called aldermen or 
cers selected : ; 
tones councilors ; and the highest officer, 
elected to carry out, or execute, 
the laws, is called the mayor. All these 
officers are chosen by the voters at elections. 
If your home is in a city, learn the name of 
your mayor and that of your alderman or coun- 
cilor. Find out what some of their duties are 


The building in which these representatives 
meet, and in which the mayor has his office, is 
called the city hall. While the city is governed 
in some matters by its own laws and officers, 
the same as any small town, it also forms part 
of the state and elects representatives to the 
state legislature. 


In our country there are forty-eight 
states, and there are some questions that 
no one state can decide 
alone, because the others are 
equally interested in them. 
For instance, it would be a 
great hindrance to trade and travel if 
each state made its own money, for 
each state might then have different 
coins. In that case, every time a 
traveler passed from one state to an- 
other, he might be obliged to take the 
time and trouble to exchange his money 
for a new kind. 

Again, in case of war, the country 
would be weak if each state acted alone. 


Questions that 
concern the 
people of the 
United States 


INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, AND GOVERNMENT 


Perhaps you can give some of the rea- 
sons why. Mail is another matter that 


Fic. 96. — President Coolidge. 


concerns all the states, and there are 
others besides. Can youmention some? 

So it is clear that we need a United 
States Government as well 
as state, city, and town gov- 
ernments. The reason for 
calling it the United States 
Government is also plain, 
for the states have really 
united, in order to have one 
central government for many 
important matters. 

If the people in a single 
state cannot 
meet in a body 
the United to make laws, 
States certainly the 
people of the entire United 


How laws are 
made and offi- 
cers chosen for 
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States cannot do so. Therefore, repre- 
sentatives are elected, and sent to one 
place, from all the states of the Union. 
Here they consider questions of interest 
to the whole nation. 

The place where they meet is Wasu- 
INGTON, and this city is, on that account, 
the capital of the United States, or the 
national capital. At Washington there 
is a magnificent capitol building (Fig. 
95) in which the meetings are held; and 
there are many other fine government 
buildings there. 

The representatives from the forty- 
eight states of the Union form what is 
known as Congress. This corresponds 
to the legislatures of the state, for the 
congressmen make laws for the nation, 
as the legislators do for the state. The 
members of Congress are called senators 
and representatives. 

The chief executive officer of the United 
States, corresponding to the mayor of a 
city, and the governor of a state, is called 
the President (Fig. 96). He lives in 
Washington, and his residence is called 
the Executive Mansion, or White House, 
since it is white in color (Fig. 97). Who 


Fic. 97.— The White House, where the President lives. 
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is now President of the 
United States? Who 
was the first President ? 
What do you know 
about each ? 

Besides these officers, 
who are elected by the 
people, there are a great 
many others who are 
appointed by the Presi- 
dent to carry on the 
government work. 
Many live in Washing- 
ton, but some, such as 
postmasters, live in 
other places. 

We have seen that 
our representatives, and 
other officers, are elected by votes that 
ote are cast for them.  Be- 
ernmentis. cause the people thus have 
called a democ- the power to make their own 
ie ee laws, our government is 

called a democracy. ‘The 
first part of this word means “ people,” 
and the last part “ government,” so that 


Fic. 99.— The Washington Monument, erected in Washington 
in memocy of our first President. 


Fia. 98. — General George Washington, first 
President of the United States. 


the whole word means 
“government by the 
people.” Because the 
people do not really 
make the laws them- 
selves, but elect repre- 
sentatives to do that 
for them, ours is often 
called a representative 
government, or a repub- 
lic. 


It is often said that our 
form of government makes 
us “free and 
equal.” Peo- price) S 
ple are by no 
means so free and equal in 
all countries. Under some 
governments, in Europe and 
Asia, the people have very little to say about 
the laws that shall govern them. Nor do the 
laws protect them all equally ; for some of the 
high officers say freely what they think, while 
others dare not do this. Many must obey their 
rulers blindly, just as little children are ex« 
pected to obey their parents. 

Such a government cannot be called a democ- 
racy, or a republic; itis really a despotism, or an 
absolute monarchy. This means that the ruler 
is a despot, or a monarch, having complete 
power to do what he chooses. For in- 
stance, he may put men to death without 
any trial, a right that the laws of our 
country do not allow. 

In many countries that have kings, how- 
ever, the people have much power. For 
example, there is a king in England, but 
the English people are quite as free as 
we are. 


In studying a lesson it is not best to 
spend all of your time with your book in 
hand. After carefully read- 
ing the text through two or 
three times, you might se- 
lect some topic that you think would prove 
interesting to your mother, or to some of 
your friends, or that they could tell you 
more about. Then, during the meal hour, 
or at some other time when others present 


About how 
to study 


MAPS 


have nothing special to talk about, bring up 
this topic. Tell what you have read, and ask 
the others some questions about it. 

Talking over a part of a lesson in such a way 
is one of the very best ways of studying it, and 
it is also one of the best ways of pleasing your 
parents. 


1. What do you understand by voting, and 
by elections? 2. What kind of questions do 
elections decide? 38. Give ex- 
amples of local questions, or ques- 
tions that are voted upon by small 
groups of people. 4. Give examples of ques- 
tions that concern the people of a whole state. 
5. How are laws made for a whole state, and 
who are some of the officers elected for the 
state? 6. How are laws made for large cities, 
and who are some of the officers elected for 


Review 
Questions 


SECTION 


Ir is often important to represent a 
country upon a map, so as to tell at a 
glance what its shape is, and where its 
mountains, rivers, and cities are. Such 
a drawing can be made of any place, 
no matter how large or small it may 
be. 

Suppose, for instance, we desire to 
make a map, or drawing, of a school- 
How a map of TOOm (Fig. 100). The room 
aschoolroom we have chosen is thirty-two 
can bedrawn foot Jong and thirty-two feet 
wide. It would not be easy to find a 
piece of paper so large as that; but it 
is not necessary to have so large a piece 
in order to make the drawing. A small 
piece will do just as well, if we let one 
inch on the paper stand for several feet 
in the room. 


In this case let one inch stand for sixteen 
feet. Since the room is thirty-two feet on 
each side, the drawing will be just two inches 
long and two inches wide. To place the desks 
@ 
ee 
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cities? 7. Give examples of questions that 
concern the people of the United States. 8. How 
are laws made, and who are some of the officers 
chosen for the United States? 9. Why is our 
government called a democracy? Why a re- 
public? 10. Tell about other forms of govern- 
ment. 


1. Name some officers that you know about, 
and find out whether they represent the local, 
state, or national government. s ti 
2. What officers look after your bat 5 ec 
school, and how are they chosen? 3. What is 
the capital of your state, and where isit? 4. In 
what respect are the town hall, city hall, state 
capitol building, and United States capitol alike 
in their use? 5. Why should the capital of a 
state be near the center of the state, if possible ? 
6. What does U. S. stand for? 


IV. MAPS 


and aisles properly, we shall need to use a ruler 
with the inches divided into sixteenths; for one 
foot in the room represents one sixteenth of an 
inch on the ruler. 

The ends of the room are on the north and 
south, and the sides on the east and west. 


Fic. 100.— Photograph of a schoolroom. 


The teacher’s desk is three and one half feet 
in front of the north wall. There is a row of 
desks about four feet from the west wall. The 
desks are just two feet long, with eight in a row 
one and one fourth feet apart. There are seven 
rows, and the aisles between them are each one 
and one fourth feet wide. The piano is on the 
west side of the teacher’s desk. 
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Here is a map of the schoolroom (Fig. 101). 
Measure each part to see whether it has been 
drawn correctly, using a foot rule that shows 
the sixteenths of inches. How large is the 
teacher’s desk? The piano? 
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Fia. 101.— Map of a schoolroom. 


When a person draws in this way, 
letting a certain distance on the paper 
stand for a greater distance, 
he is said to use a scale, or 
to make a map according to 
a scale. In the schoolroom 
just described (Fig. 101) the scale is one 
inch to sixteen feet. 


Meaning of 
drawing ‘‘ ac- 
cording to a 
scale’”’ 


Fic. 102. — Picture of the schoolhouse and yard represented 
in the map (Fig. 103). 


In the next drawing, that of the school yard 
(Fig. 102), the number of feet which an inch 


represents must be still greater, because the 
yard is much larger than the room. Here 
one inch represents one hundred and forty 
feet. According to that scale, find out how 
large the yard and the school building are 


NORTH 


WEST EAST 


0 35 70 105-140 230 
Scale'in feet: 1 inch equals 140 feet. 


Fig. 103.— Map of a school yard. 


(Fig. 103). Find how far the trees are from 
each other; from the nearest fence; from the 
building. 


All maps are drawn according to a 
scale, just as these two are. It makes 
no difference whether they represent a 
school yard, a state, the United States, 
or even the entire earth; all are drawn 
toascale. In Part II of this book there 
isa map of North America (Fig. 133); to 
what scale is it drawn? Look at some 
other maps to find out their scales. 


Can you not make a map of your own school- 
ae a What scale will you use? Maps that yeu 
ou might put in your own desk, mightdtaw 
but omit the others. You 
might also draw a map of yovrr school 
yard. If you prefer to do so, find its size 
by stepping, or pacing, off the distance, 
making each of your steps about two feet 
long. Measure the building in the same 
way. After having finished these two maps, 
you might draw a third one, including in 
it not only the school yard, but also a few 
of the streets and houses near by. The 
seale for this third map might perhaps be one 

inch for every five hundred steps. 
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Maps are used a great deal to show 
the location of places and the direction 
raya of find- of one place from another. 
ing directions To use them properly, a 
out of doors = nerson must first under- 
stand what is meant by north, south, 
east, and west. Probably you already 


_ know that. One of the easiest ways to find 


the direction is by a compass (lig. 104). 


A compass is a piece of steel, called a needle, 
which easily swings around, and always points 
to the north. This needle is a magnet, like the 


Fic. 104.— A small compass. 


horseshoe magnets that you have seen. It 
points northward because some force within 
the earth draws it in that direction. No one 
knows certainly just what this force is, but it 
is called magnetism. 

Another way to tell direction is by the stars. 
When the stars are shining, one can tell which 
direction is north by the help of the Great Dip- 
per. The two stars on the edge of the Dipper 
point toward the North Star. This star can be 
easily found, and it always lies to the north of us. 

One can also find direction by the help of 
the sun. At noon it stands exactly south 
of us; and twice each year, about the 21st of 
March and the 21st of September, it rises 
exactly in the east, and sets exactly in the 
west. Where does it rise in winter? In 
summer? When you face the east, which 
direction is on your right? Which on your 
left? Answer the same questions when fac- 
ing the west; the south. 

Northeast (N.E.) means halfway between 
north and east; southeast (S.E.) halfway be- 
tween south and east. What, then, do north- 
west and southwest mean ? 

Point north, east, west, south, southwest, 


northeast, northwest. Walk a few feet in each 


| a 


What is the direction from 
vour desk to the teacher’s desk? To the desk 
of one of your schoolmates? To the door ? 
What direction is your home from the school- 
house? From certain other houses ? In what 
directions do some cf the streets extend ? 


of these directions. 


Now let us tell directions on the map. 
Lay your drawing of the schoolroom 
upon your desk so that the pirections on 
line representing the north 4 ™ap 
side of the rooms on the north side. 
Also place yourself so that you face 
directly north as you look at the map. 
Now north on the map is also north in 
the room, and the other directions cor- 
respond with those in the room. In 
which direction, on the map, is the door 
from your desk? From the teacher’s 
desk? Place your map of the school 
yard in the same position, and give the 
directions. 

You see that the north side of this 
map is the side farthest from you. The 
east side is on your right, the south 
side is nearest to you, and the west side 
is on your left. When a map is lying 
before us, the directions on it are usually 
the same as these. 

Of course it is not always convenient 
to have a map lying flat. This is es- 
pecially true in the schoolroom, where 
the large maps must be hung up, so that 
the whole class may see them. 

Let us hang up one of these maps, 
taking particular pains to place it upon 
the north wall. Which direction on the 
map is north now? You see, of course, 
that the north side must be the upper 
side, east is on the right, south is the 
lower side, and west is on the eft. 

You should drill yourself to under- 
stand directions on maps. Give direc- 
tions from one place to another while 
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Fie. 105.—To illustrate the meaning of a map. The left-hand figures show the 
country as if you were looking down upon it; the right-hand figures represent 


the same country by maps. ‘Tell what you see in each of 


the map is hanging up. Put up the 
map of the school yard, and any others 
that you may have, and tell the direc- 
tions from place to place.’ 

It is clear now what a mapis. It is 
a drawing telling something about a 
country, just as a letter may be some 
writing telling what a place is like. 


these. 


When you read such 
adetter, you think of 
the place and have 
some idea of how it 
looks. So, when you 
look at a map, you 
should think about the 
country, how it looks, 
and how far apart the 
places are. 

There is more than 


‘one kind of map. — 


Figure 133 two kinds 
(in Part IT), 9 eps 
for example, is a map 
of North America. 
This shows the shape 
of the continent, the 
position of the moun- 
tains, the large rivers, 
and the principal cit- 
ies. It does not show 
the height of the 
mountains, nor of the 
hills and valleys, but 
represents the whole 
continent as entirely 
flat. Such a map 
may be called a flat 
map. | 
Figure 111, how- 
ever, is a different 
kind of map. It 
shows how the conti- 
nent might appear if 


1 After the children are quite at home in using 
the map when it is hung on the north wall, hang it 
on the other sides of the room and have them give 
the directions. This is very easy work if properly 
graded; but careless work at this point, in regard 
to directions on the map, often so confuses children 
that they never fully recover from their confusion. 
At the proper time, but much later than this, show 
that-toward the top of the map is not always north. 


See Figure 272, 
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you looked down upon it from some 
point far above. On this map the plains 
appear level, as they should, while the 
mountains stand out in relief. You can 
easily see where the mountains, plains, 
and valleys are. Such a map as this is 
called a relief map, because it gives you 
some idea of the height of different por- 
tions of the land, or of the relief.' In 


1Some teachers will find it useful to introduce 
the study of contour maps of the home region at this 
point. Such a study is not difficult, and will serve 
many useful purposes. A limited amount of model- 
ing in sand may also be introduced; but the most 
important thing to do at this stage is to have the 
children understand the meaning of maps, so that 
these may be properly used in the class work. The 
best results from geography study cannot Be gained 
without a knowledge and constant use of maps; and 
much use of the globe should be made, the moment 
children begin the study of continents and countries. 


Figure 105 you can easily see the differ- 
ence between these two kinds of maps. 
There are other kinds of maps, which 
you will learn about later. 


1. How cana map of a schoolroom be drawn ? . 


2. What is meant by drawing “according to a 
scale” ? 3. Tell how you have 
drawn some map of your own. ‘ 
4, What are some of the ways of vi ae 
finding directions out of doors? 5. What are 
the directions on a map? 6. What two kinds 
of maps do you know ? 


Review 


1. Examine a compass. 2. Find the Great 
Dipper and the North Star. 3. Show how you 
can tell the north direction by 
your shadow at 12 o’clock, noon. 
The east direction. The west. 4. ° Using sand, 
make a relief map of some piece of land that 
has some slopes. 


Suggestions 


Ade: 11. 


I. GENERAL FACTS ABOUT 
THE EARTH 


1. Form and Size of the Earth 


Hundreds of years ago, before Amer- 
ica was discovered, men thought that the 
The form of earth was flat. It cer- 
ee tainly seemed flat to 
them, just as it does tous. A few 
learned men, however, believed the 
earth to be a round ball, and 
that, if a person should travel 
straight on in one direction, he 
would, in time, return to the place 
from which he started. You can 
see how this would be if you push 
your finger straight around on the 
outside of an orange, until it comes 
back to the starting point. 

At that time men were in the 
habit of going to a land called 
India, for spices, silks, and jewels. 
To reach India from Spain they 
traveled thousands of miles east- 
ward. Christopher Columbus (Fig. 
108) was one of the men who be- 
lieved that the earth was round. 
So he thought he could reach India 
just as well by going westward 
across the ocean. He also thought 
that the distance would be much less. 
He therefore went to the king of Spain 
and asked him for ships and men to 
make the journey. 

The king refused the request because 
the plan seemed foolish, but Queen 
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Isabella came to Columbus’s aid. At 
last, on Aug. 3, 1492, he sailed west. 
ward from Spain out into the oper 
Atlantic Ocean (Fig. 109). Almost 
every one thought that he was going 
on a voyage from which he would neve1 


Fic. 108. — Christopher Columbus. 


return; but after a journey of several 
weeks, and many adventures, he discoy- 
ered land on October 12 (Fig. 110). 
Thinking he had reached India, Colum- 
bus called the natives Indians; but, in- 
stead of India, he had discovered some 
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FIG. 107. 
The Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 
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_ islands in the West Indies, on the coast | completed the voyage. 
of our own continent of North America. 


Fia. 109.—A copy of the Santa Maria, one of the ships 
that Columbus had on his first voyage to America. 


This was in the 
year 1520, and it was the first time that 
any one ever sailed entirely around the 
earth. Since then many people have 
made the journey, in various directions, 
and the earth has been studied so care- 
fully that every one now knows that it 
is round. 

The great round earth is a huge ball, 
or sphere, called the globe. The reason 
why it does not appear round why the earth 
to youis that yousee so little does not seem 
of itata time. If you see 74 
very little of an orange, for example, it 
will not look round. To prove this, 
place a piece of paper with a small hole 
in it, upon an orange, so that none of 
the surface of the orange is seen, except- 
ing that which shows through the hole. 
You will then observe that this part of 
the orange appears to be flat, not round. 

Tf we could get far enough away from 
the earth to see a large part of it at 


He did not know that a continent and a | once, we could easily observe that it is 


large ocean still lay 
between him and In- 
dia. 

After Columbus 
had returned in safe- 
ty, other men dared 
to explore the New 
World, as it was 
called, to distinguish 
it from the Old 
World, where all 
white men then lived. 
One of these explor- 
ers, named Magellan, 
started to sail entire- 

ly around the earth. 
He was killed when 


Fig. 110. — Columbus taking possession of the newly discovered land in America. 


he reached the Philippine Islands, but | round (Fig.'111). We know that the 


rr 


his men went on with the ships and | moon is round, because we look at it 
“4 
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from a great distance; and the earth 
has the same shape as the moon. 


NORTH P 


SOUTH POLE 
Fic. 111.— A map of half the earth as it might appear if 
seen from a great distance above it. 
Our globe is very large; in fact, it is 
much larger than the moon. A _ lofty 
mountain seems to us very 


The size of 
the earth high, but even the highest 
mountains are only a very small part of 
the great earth ; 
when compared 
to the whole @ 


earth, they are 
no larger than 
a speck of dust 
compared to an 
apple. The loft- 
iest mountains 
are rarely more 
than three or four 
miles high, but 
the diameter of 
the earth (Fig. 
112), or the dis- 
tance from one 
side to the other, 
through the center, is nearly eight thou- 
sand miles. 


Fig. 112.— Figure of the earth 
cut in two, to show the 
diameter—a line passing 
through the center of the 
earth. 


The distance around the earth, on the out- 
side, called the cirewmference, is about twenty- 
five thousand miles.” This distance, as you see, 
is a little more than three times the diameter. 
The circumference of any sphere is always a 
little more than three times its diameter. How 
can you prove this with an orange ? 


2. Daily Motion of the Earth 


It does not seem to us that the earth 
is moving, but the ground on which you 
stand is really moving faster 
than any passenger train 
that you ever saw. The 
whole earth is whirling around like a 
top, at a tremendous rate. This motion is 
called its rotation. Since the earth turns 


The daily 
motion of 
the earth 


completely around, or makes one com- 
plete rotation, every twenty-four hours, 
this motion is called its daily rotation. 


Fig. 113.— The light from the candle lights only half of 
the apple that the boy is holding, just as the sun 
lights only half of the earth. 


It is this daily rotation that causes 
day and night. A lamp can light only 
one half of a ball at a time, oy rotation 
as you know (Fig. 113). causes day 
The sun is a kind of lamp 224 Right 
for the earth ball, for all the light of our 


Ms 
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day comes from the sun. The sun, then, 
can light only one half of the great earth 
at a time. 

This being the case, if our globe stood 
perfectly still, it would always be day on 
the side facing the sun, and night on the 
other side. 

Since the earth rotates, the part that 
is getting the light is always changing. 
Thus, while the sun is always setting 
for some people, it is always rising for 
others. When it is noon where you live, 
‘it is midnight at the point opposite you, 
on the other side of the earth. 

This is why there is a period of day- 

Hight, and a period of darkness, at the 
place where you live. These two pe- 
riods together must last twenty-four 
hours, because the earth makes one com- 


_ plete rotation in that time. 


The daily rotation also causes sunrise 
and sunset. Our earth seems to be stand- 
ing still, while each day the 
sun seems to rise in the east, 
to pass over us, and toset in 
the west. Yet we have just 
seen that the earth is not standing still 
by any means. Neither does the sun 
really “rise” and “set.” The reason 
that the sun seems to rise in the east is 
that the earth is always rotating toward 
the east. We first get the light of the 
sun from that direction because the earth 
is turning in that direction. The sun 
seems to set in the west because, as the 
earth continues to rotate, we see the sun 
last in the west. 

Although men speak of the sun “rising” in 
the east and “ setting” in the west, they really 
know better. They express their thoughts in 


that birt simply because it is the easiest way. 
It would be difficult to think of any better way. 


Can you? Hundreds of years ago, however, 
all ' hé that the sun really rose, and 
hae 


How this mo- 
tion causes 
sunrise and 
sunset 
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that after moving across the heavens, it really 
set in the west. Our use of the words swnrise 
and sunset has come down to us from that time. 

Since the earth is rotating with so great 
speed, why can we not notice it? The answer 
is simple Everything on the earth is moving 
with it, including ourselves. On that account 
there are no objects near by for us to rush past; 
yet the only way of seeing that weare moving, 
would be to observe that we were passing the 
objects about us. 


Why are we not all hurled away from 
the earth? When the string breaks by 
which a stone is being why rotation 
whirled around, the stone does not hurl 
flies off. Why, then, do not “*°¥*Y 
we, and other objects, such as the water 
in the ocean, fly away into space? 

The reason is that the earth draws 
everything toward it, and holds it there. 
If you push a book from your desk, it 
falls to the floor ; and when you spring 
upward into the air you quickly return 
to the ground. All objects are drawn 
downward because the earth is pulling 
upon them. It attracts them much as 
a horseshoe magnet attracts a piece of 
iron. This force, which draws all ob- 
jects to the earth, is called gravity, and 
you see how very important it is 

You have perhaps watched a wheel 
spin about on a rod or pin, the rod or 
pin holding it in place and 
carrying its weight. 
earth spins around in muc 
the same way; but no rod is necessary 
to hold it in place. What a mighty 
rod it would have to be, if there were 
one! <A spinning top does not turn 
around a rod, either. It turns arounda 
line running through its center, which is 
called its axis (Fig. 114). The earth 
also rotates around, or as we say, on its 
axis. 


Meaning of 
The axis and poles 
h of the earth 
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The axis of the earth is really nothing 
that you can see. It can be represented, 
however, by a straight line that runs 
through the center of the earth, and ex- 
tends to the surface in both directions. 
Such a line is called the avis of the earth 


Mig. 114.—A drawing of the earth, cut in two, to show 
the position of the axis extending from pole to pole 
through the center of the earth. 


(Fig. 114), and the two ends of the line 
are called the poles of the earth. One 
end of the axis is the north pole, and the 
other, the south pole. 


You can understand this better by running 
along, slender stick, or needle, through the 
center of an apple. The stick represents the 
axis, and the places where its two ends appear 
at the surface, represent the two poles of the 
earth. You can then spin the apple very much 
as the earth spins around on the line called its 
axis (Fig. 114). 

If you were to go directly north from the 
place where you live, you would pass through 
the land of the Eskimos; and if you could go 
on, you would, in time, come to the north pole. 
Or, if youshould travel due south, and went far 
enough, you would come to the south pole. 

Many men have tried to cross the icy seas 
that surround the north pole; but, until 1909, 


| 


| 
| 
no one had been able to get quite so far as the 
pole. In that year Commander Peary, after 
many trials, at last reached the north pole; and — 
Captain Amundsen discovered the south pole © 
in 1911. Of course, Commander Peary did not 
find anything at the pole to mark the place. 
He was able to tell that he was there by the 
position of the sun. Had he been there during 
the night he would have found the north star, 
towards which the earth’s axis points, almost 
directly over his head. 


Midway between the poles we think 
of another tine, drawn around the earth 
on the outside (Fig. 115). 
This is called the equator, 
because all parts of it are equally distant 
from each of the poles. The distance 


Meaning of 
equator 


Norrh Pole 


ee a 


t 
} 


South Pole 


Fig. 115.—A drawing of that half of the sphere that in- 
cludes the New World, — to show the position of the 
poles and the equator. 


around the earth was given on page 88. 
What, then, is the length of the equa- 
tor ? 


As the earth spins on its axis, all points on — 
the surface must go with it, just as every part 
of the skin of an apple turns with the apple. 
Since the earth makes one complete turn each 
day, a man at the equator travels twenty-five 
thousand miles in twenty-four hours. What a 
whirling motion that is! It is at the rate of 
over one thousand miles an hour, while the 
fastest trains travel little more than sixty miles 
an hour! 


~ gone 
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3. The Zones 


The hottest part of the earth is near 
the equator. ‘The reason for this is 
that the sun, at midday, is 
directly over the heads of 
the people who live in that 
region. 

You know that the sun’s 
rays feel warmer at noon than in the 
early evening, because the sun is more 


The zones and 
their bounda- 
ries 

1. The torrid 


NORTH POLE 


souTH Fo 

Fig. 116.—A map of the zones. The colors suggest sharp 
differences between the zones on the two sides of the 
boundaries; but you should remember that the 

changes are really very gradual. 
nearly overhead at noon. For much 
the same reason the sun seems warmer 
in summer than in winter, because in 
summer it rises higher in the heavens. 
At the equator, however, and for many 
miles to the north and south of it, the 
sun is high in the heavens both in sum- 
mer and winter. Thus there is a wide 
belt, extending all the way around the 
earth, that never has any winter; it is 
hot there every day in the year, as it is 

in summer where we live. 
northern boundary of this hot belt 
he ee of Cancer (Fig. 116); 


a t4 


| it is about fifteen hundred miles north 


of the equator. The southern bound- 
ary, which is likewise fifteen hundred 
miles from the equator, is called the 
Tropic of Capricorn. In all the vast 
space between these two lines, or tropics, 
the sun is straight overhead during a 
part of the year; and it is never, on any 
day, very far from that. 

Point out these two tropics on Figure 
116. How wide is this belt? Over all 
this vast region the heat is intense, or tor- 
rid, and for that reason this is called the 
torrid zone. It is also called the tropical 
zone, or the tropical belt, because it is 
bounded by the two tropics. 


People who live within the torrid zone wear 
only the very lightest clothing. We have seen 
that this is true of the Negroes of Central Africa, 
whose homes le within this belt. Point out 
Central Africa on Fig. 107. Does any part of 
North America lie within the torrid zone? 
Walk toward that zone. 


North of the torrid zone, the sun, 
even at noon, never stands directly over- 
head; and the greater the » gnetwo 
distance from the equator, temperate 
the greater is the slant at “°° 
which the sun’s rays shine upon the 
earth. Exactly the same is true as one 
goes south of the torrid zone. 

There is a belt, then, on each side of 
the broad torrid zone, where it is neither 
very hot nor very cold. The climate 
there is called temperate, and in these 
belts the summers are warm and the 
winters cold. The belt north of the 
torrid zone is called the north temperate 
zone. It extends all the way from the 
Tropic of Cancer to the Arctic Circle 
(Fig. 116). How much of the United 
States lies within this zone ? 
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Here, at noon, even in summer, you find 
your shadow pointing north, for the sun is 
south of you. Notice the direction and length 
of your shadow at midday, and the position of 
the sun at that time. Do you know whether 
your shadow is longer in summer than in 
winter, or shorter? Which must it be, since 
the sun stands higher in the heavens in summer 
than in winter ? 


The belt south of the torrid zone is 
called the south temperate zone, as you 
might expect. It extends from the 
Tropic of Capricorn to the 
Antarctic Circle. People liv- 
ing there find their shadows 
at noon always pointing 
south, since the sun is north 
of them. Their seasons, 
also, are just the opposite 
of ours; when we have sum- 
mer, they have winter; and 
when we have winter, they 
have summer. 

Near the poles the rays 
of the sun reach the earth 
at a still greater 
slant, much as 
they do with us early in the 
morning, or late in the af- 
ternoon. Even in the middle of the 
day the sun lies low in the sky, near 
the horizon, and the shadows are very 
long. Therefore, the climate there is 
very cold, or frigid; the ground never 
thaws out; and the ice never entirely 
disappears from the sea (Fig. 117). In- 
deed, there is never any warm summer 
near the poles, just as there is never 
any winter near the equator. 

The two regions around the poles are 
called the frigid zones. That about the 
north pole is called the north frigid zone, 
and the other the south frigid zone. 
Since they surround the poles, they are 


3. The two 
irigid zones 


also sometimes called the polar zones 
The north frigid zone is the home of 
the Eskimos, but there are no people 
living in the south frigid zone. 


Since the equator is midway between the 
poles, it divides the earth, or sphere, into two 
equal parts, called hemispheres 
(hemi=half). The half of the 
earth north of the equator is 
called the northern hemisphere, and that south 
of it the southern hemisphere. In which of 


The hemi- 
spheres 


these hemispheres is the United States ? 


Fic. 117. — A ship in the ice that covers the sea in the cold, or frigid zone. 


The earth may also be divided into halves 
by a circle running north and south through 
both poles. The western half, in which the 
New World lies, is called the western hemisphere. 
The eastern half, containing the Old World, is 
called the eastern hemisphere. You will find 
these two hemispheres represented in Figure 
107. In which of them is your home? 


4. Latitude and Longitude 


If we learn that a certain place is in 
the torrid zone, or in one of the other 
zones, we know something pow places 
about its location; yet we do are located on 
not know very much about ‘2¢ eth 


it, because each zone is so wide and long. 


- How many miles 
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To help locate places more exactly, 
other circles than those already men- 
1. Findingtheir tioned are used upon maps 
one and globes. Some of these 
circles extend east and west, on each side 
of theequator, as youcansee in Figure 107. 
The distance between them is measured, 
not by miles, but by degrees, each of 
which is equal to almost seventy miles. 
How many degrees are there from one 
of these cireles to the next, in Figure 107? 
About how many 
miles is that? We 
can thus quickly 
learn how far any 
place that is on 
or near one of 
these circles is 
from the equator. 
For example, how 
many degrees 
north of the equa- 
tor is New York 
City? Chicago? 


would that be? 
Instead, how- 
ever, of saying 
that a place is a 
certain number of 
degrees north or south of the equator, 
we say that it is in so many degrees 
north or south latitude. Latitude means 
simply the distance north or south of 
the equator. Places north of the equa- 
tor are in north latitude, and those south 
of it, in south latitude. The circles run- 
ning east and west, which are drawn to 
show the latitude of places, are called 
circles of latitude. By their help, find 
the latitude of New Orleans; of Boston. 
Other circles, extending north and 


south, i pole to pole, help to locate 


ia = 


Fic. 118.— A map to show the land in the northern hemi- 
sphere that nearly surrounds the north pole. 
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places in an east and west direction. A 
line that extends through England is 
agreed upon as the starting 9. ringing their 
point in measuring. Places longitude 
east of this line are said to be so many 
degrees in east longitude ; places west of 
it, so many degrees in west longitude. 

Longitude, as you see, simply means 
the distance east or west of this prin- 
cipal line; and these circles are called 
circles of longitude. In what longitude is 
ss New York City? 
Give both the lati- 
tude and longi- 
tude of Chicago. 
Locate other 
places, for exam- 
ple your own 
home, in the samc 
way. 


5. The Continents 


On page 45 you 
learned that there 
is about three 
tIMeES AS whe five 
much wa- conti- 
terasland ts 
upon the surface 
of the earth. By examining the globe 
you can see that most of the land hes in 
the northern hemisphere. It almost 
surrounds the north pole, as you can see 
from the globe, or by looking at Figure 
E18, 

There are two great masses of land 
here, one called Eurasia and the other 
North America. Besides these, there 
are four other great divisions of land — 
South America, Africa, Australia, 
and the Antarctic Continent. Thus 
there are six great divisions of land 
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upon the earth, and each of them is 
called a continent. 

The continent of North America is the 
one on which you live. Notice its form, 
which is clearly shown in 
Figure 119. It is quite 
broad near the north pole, 
and tapers down almost to 
a point just north of the 
equator. This gives it the shape of a 
triangle. Make a drawing of it. 

What part of this continent is in the 
frigid zone? In the torrid zone? In the 
temperate zone ? 


North and 
South America 


1. Their shape 
and climate 


North Pole 


VTA Pose 


Fie. 119.— The continents of North and South America, 


South America also has the form of a 
triangle. Draw its outline by using 
only three straight lines. Which of the 
American continents seems to have the 
more irregular coast line? Which, there- 
fore, has the greater number of bays, 
capes, and peninsulas ? 

In what zones does South America 
lie? Point to parts of both North and 
South America where there is never any 
snow. Point to a part of North America 
where there is always snow. 


ple? Write a story 


Where must the Eskimo girl, Agoonack, one 
of the Seven Little Sisters, have lived (Fig. 
120)? Howwould 
the climate change 
if you were to 
travel from the 
northern part of 
North America to 
the southern tip of 
South America? 
What differences 
would you expect 


to find in the 
plants? In the 
clothing of the peo-s — 


about such a jour- 
ney. 

These two 
continents to- 
gether are called 
the two Ameri- 
cas. They form 
what is known 


as the New 

World, which 

Columbus dis- Fic. 120.—An Eskimo child, 
dressed in furs, although the 

covered. 


picture was taken in August. 


You can see by the map that the two Amer- 
icas are connected by a long, narrow neck of 
land, called an isthmus. ‘This is 
the Isthmus of Panama. Across 
this land a broad and deep water- 
way, large enough for ocean 
vessels to pass through, has been 
built. Before this channel was dug any vessel 
that happened to be on one side of these con- 
tinents and that must reach the other side had 
to pass all the way around South America. To 
save this long journey the United States goy- 
ernment, in 1915, completed, with the help of 
many thousands of men, the building of the 
Panama Canal across the isthmus. Ships now 
going from the eastern to the western coast of 
our country by passing through this channel 
save a journey of thousands of miles. 


The Old World, which includes Eurasia 
and Africa, contains much more land 


2. The Isthmus 
of Panama, 
connecting the 
two 
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NORTH 


SOUTH 


Fic. 121.— A map of Eurasia and Africa. 


than the New World (Fig. 121). The 
largest mass, which is al- 
most entirely surrounded by 
water, is called Hurasia. You will 


Eurasia 


notice that it is connected with Africa 
by a narrow isthmus. This isthmus, 
called the Isthmus of Suez, already has 
a ship canal across it. Thus vessels 
may go from one ocean to the other 
without having to travel all the way 
around Africa, as they used to do. 

The northern part of Eurasia lies in 
the north frigid zone, on the opposite 
side of the north pole from 
North America (Fig. 118). 
The continent extends a great distance 
east and west, as you see. Find for 
yourself how far south it reaches, and 
through what zones it extends. The 
eastern and Jarger part of the conti- 
nent is called Asia. Read in the 
“Seven Little Sisters’? about Pen-se, 
the Chinese girl, whose home was in 


“Asia (Fig. 122), 


1. Asia 


The western part of Eurasia is 
called Hurope. Long ago, before Co- 
lumbus made his voyage ee 
to the New World, the ~~"?® 
most civilized people lived in Eu- 
rope. The homes of Jeannette and 
Louise, two of the Seven Little Sis- 
ters, were in that country. If you 
have read the story, can you tell 
something about each of them ? 


Europe is usually considered one conti- 
nent, and Asia another; but, as you can 
see from Figure 107, they 
are far less separated from 
each other than the other 
continents are. For this rea- 
son Europe and Asia are often classed to- 
gether as one continent, and this is called 
Eurasia. The name is made of “Kur” 
from Europe, and “ Asia.” 

This is the largest continent in the world. 
You see that it is very irregular, even more so 
than North America. Point toward this conti- 
nent. Walk toward it. Which is probably its 
warmest part ? 


3. Reason 
for the name 
Eurasia 


Fic. 122, — Chinese children. 
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South of Europe is the continent of 
Africa. Draw its outline and compare 
. it with that of South Amer- 
Africa 5 a 3 
ica. Is its coast line regular 
or irregular? In what zones does it 
lie? 


The Great Desert, or Sahara, where the 
nomads live, is in northern Africa (Fig. 123). 


Fic. 123-— Children of the desert. 


It is in this continent that the Negroes have 
their home; and here lived Gemila, the child 
of the desert, and Manenko, the little dark girl 
(Fig. 124), two of the Seven Little Sisters. The 
Negroes of our country are descendants of people 
who were brought from Africa many years ago. 

Look on a globe to see in what direction 
you would have to travel if you were going to 
Africa. Could you reach it by going in more 
than one direction ? 


The many large islands south and 
southeast of Asia are called the Hast 
Indies; and the central one 
of the peninsulas on the 
south side of Asia is called 
India. In Figure 106 find this peninsula, 
and these islands. 

It was this part of the world that 
Columbus hoped to reach, when he 
sailed westward from Europe on his 
wonderful voyage. Can you show on a 
globe that, if the New World had not 


The East 
Indies and 
Australia 


been in his way, he might have reached 
India and the East Indies? 

None of the East Indies is large 
enough to be called a continent. Just 
south of them, however, is an island, 
called Australia, so large that it is 
generally classed as a continent. 

Find Australia on the globe; also in 


Fic. 124. — Negro school children and teacher in Africa. 


Figure 107. Is the northern or the* 
southern part the hotter? Why should 
you expect any difference in tempera- 
ture from north to south? 

Around the south pole is an area of 
uninhabited land about the size of Aus- 
tralia. It is for the most part covered 
with ice. 


6. The Oceans 


The ocean water forms only one body 
of water; but for long distances some 
parts are largely separated from others 
by the continents. These separate parts 
are given different names. 

The parts of the ocean that are of 
most importance to us are those that 
lie to the east and west of he atlantic 
the United States. That on Ocean 
the east, between North America and 
Europe, is called the Atlantic Ocean 


: 
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(Fig. 125). This is the water that must | brought to us across the Atlantic from 
be crossed in going to Europe: and it 


was this ocean that Columbus crossed. 
Many things to eat and wear are 


the Old World, and we send many of 


our products across this ocean to 
Europe. 

On Figure 125 observe that the 
Atlantic Ocean extends far to the 
south, between South America and 
Africa, as well as far to the north. 
In what part must the water be 
warmest? In what parts is it cold, 
and perhaps covered with ice? On 
the globe find which continents bor- 
der this ocean. 

The part of the ocean lying west 
of North America is called the Pacific 
Ocean (Fig. 126). What he Pacific 
continents border it Ocean 
(Fig. 106)? It is the largest of the 
oceans, and covers more than one 
third of the earth’s surface. Walk 
toward it. In what zones does it 
lie? 


Not so many products are brought across 
the Pacific Ocean for our use as across the 
Atlantic. Yet Japan, China, and the Phil- 
ippine Islands are on its farther side, as 
you can see on the map. We ship some 
articles to these countries, and they send 
some to us. Many Chinese and Japanese 
have come across this ocean to the United 
States. Where might they land ? 


On Figure 107 you will find .a 
third great body of water, called the 
Indian Ocean (Figs. 121 the tnaian 
and 127). What conti- Ocean 
nents border it? Notice that it lies 
directly south of India, the penin- 
sula in Asia which Columbus was 
seeking (p. 86). In what zones does 
this ocean lie ? 

There-are two other oceans, mak- 
ing five in all. One of The arctic 


these is the Arctic Ocean, ean 
which extends around the north pole, 
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NORTH POLE 


Vic. 127.— The Indian Ocean and the western part of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

and is almost shut in by Eurasia and 
North America (Fig. 118). Notice 
that it is connected with the Pacific 
Ocean by only a very narrow body 
of water, or strait, called Bering Strait 
(Fig. 106). North America and Asia 
come close together at that point. 


The Arctic Ocean has a freer connection 
with the Atlantic on the east. Huge masses 
of ice, called icebergs (Fig. 128), often float 


Fyg. 128. — Large numbers of icebergs floating in the water of the Arctic 


down from the Arctic into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Sometimes there ave so many that they are 
dangerous to vessels sailing between North 
America and Europe. 


Figure 129 shows the Antarctic 
Ocean, which surrounds the south 
pole. As you see, there he Antarctic 
is a great mass of land Ocean 
around that pole. It is large enough 
to be called a continent ; but, since no 


Fic. 129.— Map of the Antarctic Ocean, which surrounds the 
Antarctic continent. 


one lives upon it, and since 
it is covered with snow and 
ice all the year through, very — 
little is known about it. 
This ice-covered land is 
surrounded by the Antarctic 
Ocean, on which there is al- 
ways much floating ice. Ob- 
serve that this ocean is not 
separated from the three 
great oceans by land, as the 
Arctic is. Are the Arctic 
and Antarctic oceans of more, 


Se 
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or less, importance to us than the other 
oceans? Why? 

The water in the ocean occupies great 
hollows on the surface of the earth. 
The depth of The depth of this water 
<p ocean varies greatly, though it is 
a little over two miles deep on the aver- 
age. In many places, however, the 
ocean is more than four miles deep ; and 
in one place, in the Pacific Ocean, the 
depth is nearly six miles. If the highest 
mountain in the world could be placed 
in the water at this point, its peak would 
not rise above the level of the sea. 

Beneath the oceans there is solid rock, just 
as there is beneath the soil of the land. This 
rock is covered with a coat of mud 
made of the shells of tiny ani- 
mals, most of them smaller than 
the head of a pin. They have lived near the 
surface of the sea, and upon dying, their shells 
have slowly dropped to the bottom. Some of 
the chalk used in schools was once just such 
mud, before it was raised to form layers of 
chalk on the dry land. 

The bed of the ocean lies so deb below the 


surface of the water that it is as dark there as 
our darkest night. Yet fish are living in these 


The bottom of 
the ocean 


Fig. 130.—A fish caught on the bottom of the deep 
ocean, where no sunlight ever reaches. 


dark ocean depths (Fig. 130). Since there is 
no sunlight, they have little use for eyes, and 
some of them have no eyes. Others see by 
means of the light that they themselves make, 
called phosphorescent light. This is like the 
light that the firefly gives out at night. 


The bottom of the ocean is, for the 
most part, a level plain. In many 
The islands in Places, however, there are 
abe cones islands rising from the sea 
floor, as a glance at the map will show. 


Many of these islands are portions of 
mountain chains. They are like the 
mountains on the continents, with only 
the highest peaks rising above the water. 
Other islands are the peaks of volcanoes. 
These have been made of melted rock, 
or lava, that has been forced up from 
inside the earth. Still others are what 
are known as coral islands. These have 
been formed in the following interesting 
way :— 

Some of the tiny creatures that live in the 
ocean are called coral polyps. They build hard, 


Fig, 131.— Coral growing in the sea. 


limy coral (Fig. 131), such as you have no 
doubt seen; it is as hard as rock. Where the 
ocean water is warm, asin the torrid zone, these 
animals live in immense numbers, millions of 
them around a single island. 

Each polyp helps to build the coral, which is 
a sort of house in which it lives. When it 
chooses to do so, the polyp ean draw itself into 
the little cave that forms itshome. It can thus 
escape enemies that might devour it. 

At other times the polyp stretches out be- 
yond the surface of the hard coral, spreading 
out like a fully blossomed flower. The polyps 
differ greatly in color, being white, pink, purple, 
red, yellow, brown, and other colors. It is a 
truly beautiful sight to see them spread out in 
the water, giving the appearance of a flow er 
garden in the sea. 

When these coral animals die, the hard, stony 
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homes that they have built, remain. Then 
other polyps build upon these remains, and this 
continues until the polyps build the coral up to 
the surface of the water. It is in this way that 
coral islands are formed (Fig. 132), and there 


Fig. 132. — A ring-shaped coral island in the open ocean. 


are thousands of them in the warm oceans, 
especially in the Pacific. and Indian oceans. 


Form Anp Size. 1. What did people for- 
merly think about the form of the earth? 
2. What is its form? 3. Re- 
late the story of Columbus. 
4. Why did he eall the savages 
Indians? 5. Why was the land he discovered 
called the New World? 6. What makes Ma- 
gellan’s voyage important? 7. Explain why 
the earth does not appear to us to be a sphere. 
8. What is meant by the diameter of the earth ? 
By the circumference ? What is the length of 
each ? 

Darty Motion. 9. Describe the daily mo- 
tion of the earth. What is this motion called ? 
10. How does this motion cause day and night? 
11. How does it cause sunrise and sunset? 
12. Why can we not observe that the earth is 
rotating ? 13. Why is not every loose object 
hurled from the earth by this rapid motion ? 
14. What is meant by the axis of the earth ? 
By the poles of the earth? 15. Walk toward 
each of the poles. 16. What is meant by the 
equator? How long is it? 

THE Zones. 17. Give the cause of the great 
heat in the torrid zone. 18. How wide is that 
zone, and what are its boundaries? 19. Where 
are the two temperate zones? 20. Why is the 
heat less there than in the torrid zone? 
21. Where are the frigid zones? 22. What 
is meant by the northern hemisphere; by the 
southern hemisphere? 23. What is meant by 
the eastern and the western hemispheres ? 


Review Ques- 
tions 
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LATITUDE AND LonertupE. 24. How are 
places located on the earth? 25. What is 
latitude? Longitude? 

Tue Continents. 26. Name the six con- 
tinents, counting Eurasia as one. 27. Write 
theirnames. 28. Walktowardeach. 29. What 
is the shape of North and of South America ? 
Show the shape of each by adrawing. 30. Tell 
about the climate of each. 31. Of what im- 
portance is the Isthmus of Panama? 32. What 
can you tell about Eurasia? Why this name? 
33. Tell what you can about Africa. 34, Lo- 
cate and give the principal facts about Australia. 
35. What part of the world, near Australia, 
was Columbus hoping to reach ? 

Tue Oceans. 36. What two oceans are of 
most importance to us? 37. What do you 
know about each of them? 38. Where is the 
Indian Ocean? 39. Where are the Arctic and 
Antarctic oceans? 40. Why are they of little 
importance tous? 41. What can you tell about 
the depth of the ocean? 42. About the ocean 
bottom? 43. What are the three causes for 
islands in the ocean? 44, What is the result 
of the work of the coral polyps? 45. What 
oceans touch North America? 46. Name the 
five oceans. Write their names. 


1. Trace Columbus’s voyage ona globe. Find 
India and see how one can go by water from 
Europe to India by sailing east- 
ward; by sailing westward. 
2. Make a sphere in clay. Measure its diam- 
eter with a needle, and its circumference with 
a string. 3. Locate the poles on such a sphere; 
and also represent the equator. 4. Use a 
horseshoe magnet to see how it attracts iron. 
5. With a globe or an apple, and a lamp, show 
how it is day on one side of the earth while 
it is night on the other side. Show also why 
the sun appears to rise in the east. 6, Who 
were Atlas and Aurora? 7. Where did peo- 
ple, long ago, suppose that the sun went at 
night? 8. Write a story telling the kinds of 
clothing you would need in going from the 
north to the south pole. 9. In passing south- 
ward on such a journey, in what different direc- 
tions would you look at noon to see the sun ? 
10. Would you expect a sudden change in tem- 
perature in crossing the Tropic of Cancer or of 
Capricom? Why? 11. If there were no 
watches or clocks, how could you learn the time 
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12, Find out about 
some of the men who have tried to reach the 
north pole. 13. In which zone would you pre- 
fer to live? Why? 14. Examine a piece of 
coral. If possible, secure a piece for the school 
collection. 


Il. NORTH AMERICA 


If you look on the map of North 
America (Fig. 133), you will see that 
the continent is divided into 
several countries. In the 
center, extending from ocean 
to ocean, is the United States. North of 
our country is Canada, and northwest of 
South of us les Mexico, 
and southeast of that is Central America. 
Make a simple drawing of North Amer- 
ica, and upon it mark off each of these 
sections. 

You remember that Spain was the 
nation that helped Columbus to make 
his discovery of America. 
After his voyage, many 
Spaniards came over and 
settled in the southern part 
of the continent. They oc- 
eupied the parts now marked Mexico 
and Central America. All this section, 
and some of the land to the north of it, 
now a part of the United States, was for 
many years owned by Spain. Indeed, 


The principal 
divisions of 


Some reasons 
for these divi- 
sions 

1. Mexico and 
Central America 


at one time it all bore the name of New 
Spain; but the government by Spain 
was so very bad that the people rebelled 
against it, and, by war, secured their 
independence. 


Although the Spanish language is still 
spoken in all this section, it is now divided 
into several independent countries. ‘The 


larger part of it, called Mezico, is under 
one government; the part of it marked 
i isa ' is divided into several 


*. 
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little nations. The only reason for call- 
ing this part of the continent Central 
America is its central position between 
two continents. There is really no coun- 
try of that name. 

The small country of Panama occupies 
the narrow Isthmus of Panama, which 
joins Central America with South Amer- 
ica. It is here that the Panama Canal 
has been dug to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans (p. 163). 

Other nations besides Spain sent ex- 


‘plorers to America, and made settle- 


ments. Chief among these 2 The unitea 
were the English and the States 
French. The English settlers at first 
made their homes along the eastern 
coast, as in Massachusetts and Virginia. 
The French chose the valleys of the St. 
Lawrence and Mississippi rivers. Find 
these rivers on the map. As the result 
of war, the English obtained control of 
the French territory, and English be- 
came the principal language of all the 
continent north of Mexico. 


Even now, however, one is reminded of the 
old French rule. French is still heard in New 
Orleans, near the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, and it is the common language in the 
city of Quebec, on the St. Lawrence River. 
Point out these cities. 

The names of many places in the Mississippi 
and St. Lawrence valleys, such as New Orleans, 
St. Louis, and Montreal,are French. They were 
given when these places belonged to France. 


For many years the colonies in Amer- 
ica were governed by England; but fi- 
nally many of the colonists became 
dissatisfied with English rule. As a 
result, a war for independence broke 
out, which lasted several years, under 
the leadership of General George Wash- 
ington (Fig. 98). The colonists declared 
themselves independent on July 4, 1776, 
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a date whose anniversary you celebrate 
every year. Independence was not 
gained, however, until later, after sev- 
eral years of hard fighting and much 
suffering. 

Our ancestors, who fought in this war, 
formed a government of their own which 
they called the United States. At first 
there were only thirteen small states in 
the Union, all near the Atlantic coast. 
Gradually other states and territories 


were added, until our country now ex- 


tends across the continent, as you see. 
England was able to keep a large 
part of the continent, which is called 
the Dominion of Canada. 
This country, which is still 
a British colony, is a union of states, or 
provinces, like our United States. 


8. Canada and 
Newfoundland 


You observe, on the map, the large island 
of Newfoundland, in the extreme eastern part 
of the continent. This also was kept by Eng- 
land and is still a British colony; but it has 
never joined the Dominion of Canada and has, 
therefore, a separate government. 


The extreme northwestern part of 
North America, called Alaska, was first 
explored by the Russians, 
and they owned it for a 
long time. Russia finally sold it to the 
United States, and it still belongs to us. 

Of course, where two countries lie 
side by side, as do Canada and the 
United States, there must 


4. Alaska 


The bounda- 

ries of these be some place where one 
Qe country ends and the other 
begins. Such a place is called a bownd- 


ary. The boundary lines between the 
different nations are marked on the map 
(Fig. 133) by heavy lines. Point them 
out. 


In some parts you will see that a natural 
boundary, such as a river or a chain of lakes, 
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has been chosen to separate two- neighboring 
countries. In other, places the boundary does 
not follow any natural line. In some eases it 
is even a straight line, cutting across rivers, 
lakes, and mountains. Examine the boundary 
of the United States to see how much of it is 
natural. 

Where the boundary is only a straight line, 
it is marked by a row of posts or stone pillars, — 
afewrods apart. These you could easily see if - 
you were to cross from one country to another, 
where there is such a boundary. On your draw- © 
ing of North America, mark those boundaries of 
the United States which are natural. 


Figure 133 isa map of North America _ 
showing the boundaries Of stuayielmnape 
the different countries, and 4, potiticai | 
the location of the largest Maps 
rivers and cities. Such a map is called 
a political map. 

Find Greenland on this map. Would you 
expect it to be an important island? Why? — 
Trace the Mississippi River. Three other great 
rivers of North America are the St. Lawrence, 
the Mackenzie, and the Yukon. Find each. 
What would you say about the importance of* 
the Mackenzie and Yukon rivers, incomparison — 
with that of the St. Lawrence and the Mis- — 
sissippi ? Why ? 

Figure 134, a physical map, is a very 
different kind of map from 9) physica 
Figure 153. Its purpose is Maps 
to show the height of the land, or the — 
high and low parts of the continent. 

What great mountain system, or high- 
land, do you find in the western part of 
North America? What great highland — 
in the east? In what direction does © 
each of these highlands extend? Which 
is the broader? Which the higher? 
Trace, as nearly as you can, the bounda- 
ries of each. : 

Where is the lowest land between — 
these two highlands? Show the length — 
and width of the Mississippi Valley. — 
Notice the slope east of the Appalachian 
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Fic. 135. —A section across the United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, showing the highlands and lowlands. 


Mountains (Fig. 155). Is it longer or 
shorter than that west of the western 
Highlands? What are the main slopes 
in North America ? Upon which of these 
slopes do you live? Point as nearly as 
you can to the place where your home is. 


On Figure 133 find New York and San 
Francisco. If you were to travel westward from 
the former to the latter place, you would have 
to pass over many hills, valleys, and mountains. 
Some of the slopes would be short and gentle ; 
others would be very long, sometimes gentle, 
sometimes steep. Make a drawing showing 
the chief slopes you would cross in making that 
journey. 


1. Name the principal divisions of North 
America. Writethesenames. 2. State some of 
the reasons for such a division of 
the continent: (a) for Mexico 
and Central America; (0) for 
‘United States; (c) for Canada and Newfound- 
Jand. 3. What do you know about Alaska? 
4. What natural boundaries has the United 
States? 5. What do you understand by a 
political map? By a physical map? 6. What 
are the principal slopes in North America ? 
7. Name the principal mountain ranges. 8. The 
principal rivers. 9. The largest lakes. 10. The 
largest islands, peninsulas, and gulfs and bays. 
11. Make a drawing of the continent, putting 
in the names of all these. 


Review 
Questions 
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1. What bodies of water border the United 
States? 2. Whatcountries? 3. Find the.Appa- 
lachian Mountains. 4. What are 
Map Erni the names of the mountain chains 
in western United States? 5. Make a drawing of 
the Mississippi River and its larger tributaries. 
6. Make a drawing of the United States, put- 
ting on it the largest rivers and lakes, with 
their names; also the largest cities. (You will 
find a list of them in the Appendix, p. 252.) 
b 


If you look on Figure 156 you will 
see that its scale is about 325 miles to the 
inch. Knowing this fact, pyre extent of 
find how many miles it is the United 
across our countryfromnorth Stes 
to south, measuring from our northern 
boundary to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. Find the width of our country 
in an east-west direction, from New 
York to San Francisco. The United 
States is not quite so large as Canada. 
How does it: compare with Mexico in 
size ? 

As we have seen, the states that 
formed our Union after the War of 
Independence were thirteen , 

: Steps in the 
In number. These were growth of the 
New Hampshire, Massachu- United States 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode 1. The thirteen 
Island, New York, New ae diet 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. Find each of 
these states on the map, Fig. 136. How 
many of them do not border on the 
ocean? What a small part of the 
United States they now form! 

Our flag still has its thirteen red and white 
stripes, to remind us of these thirteen original 
states. At first there were only thirteen stars 
in the blue field of the flag. But a star has 
been added for each new state, until now there 


are many more. Count the stars in the flag to 
see how many states there are now. 


To form all these new states, several 
great sections of land have 2. States of the 


f Mississippi 
been added, at different yattey 


times, to the original thirteen states 
(Fig. 138). 
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At the close of the War of Independ- 
ence, all the land east of the Mississippi 
River belonged to the Union, except 
Florida and a narrow strip along the 
coast west of Florida. For many years, 
however, the part between the Appa- 
lachian Mountains and the Mississippi 
River was not made into states. In- 
deed, it was a wilderness about which 
very little was known, because the 


Appalachian Mountains were like a great, 


wall, shutting people 
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The highlands of western United 
States are much broader and more 
difficult to cross than the , -siaeeeeee 
Appalachian Mountains, and of the Rocky 
for a long time few men ™™™**™ 
were daring enough to try to reach the 
Pacific coast. When rich gold deposits 
were discovered near the west coast, 
however, many thousands started in 
haste for that region. Partly by pur- 
chase, and _ partly by war with Mexico, 


out of the Mississippi 
Valley. 


Trappers and traders 


first forced their way into 
this valley Among these 
were David Crockett and 
Daniel Boone, who had 
many thrilling adventures 
with the Indians, some of 
which you may have read 
about. Then, when it was 
learned what an attractive 
region this was, settlers 
rapidly followed, and 
states were soon formed. 
Name some of these states. 
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Seale of Miles 


Pioneers soon 
pushed across the Mis- 
sissippl River, over the Great Piains, as 
far as the Rocky Mountains. Nearly 
all the vast region between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, except Texas, was bought from 
France in the year 1803. Name some 
of the states that have been formed 
from it. 

Florida, together with a narrow strip 
of land along the Gulf of Mexico, was 
8. Floridaana bought from Spain in 1819. 
Texas Texas, which had once been 
a part of Mexico, obtained its inde- 
pendence from that country; and later 
it entered the Union. 
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Fie. 138.— Map to show when and how the United States obtained its territory. 


our country had already obtained pos- 
session of this western land; and, as 
it became rapidly settled, states were 
formed from it. Name some of them. 
At the close of the War of Inde- 
pendence, in 1783, there were only about 
three million white persons Our growth in 
living in the United States. Population 
Now we have over one hundred and five 
million, or more than are found in all 
the other countries of North and South 
America. We have more people than 
France, or Germany, or any European 
nation except Russia. It should be re- 
membered, too, that those countries are 
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very old, and had been settled for cen- 
turies when America was discovered. 
Dating the birth of our nation from 
1776, how old is it? 

One reason for this rapid growth in 
population is the fact that our country 
Reasons for 1% Situated in the temperate 
this growth zone. The great heat in the 
ea oy torrid zone makes it difficult 

to work and unhealthful to 
live there. On the other hand, the ex- 
treme cold of the frigid zone makes it 
difficult to get a living, no matter how 
hard one works. In the temperate zone, 
we find neither of these drawbacks. 
There is not too much heat for comfort 
or health, and yet there is plenty for the 
growth of plants. 


Our country is so large that there is much 
difference in temperature between one part and 
another, In southern Florida, there is never 
any frost or snow, and such crops as bananas 
and pineapples can be grown, as in the torrid 
zone. Cotton, sugar cane, rice, and oranges, 
which require a warm climate, are also grown 
in our Southern States. Farther north we can 
produce the more hardy crops, such as wheat 
and oats, that thrive in a coolerclimate. There 
are few countries in the world that have such 
variety of temperature as ours. 


Over a large part of our country 
there is plenty of rain for farming and 
gardening. In several of the 
Western. States, however, 
there is so little rain that no crops can 
be grown without irrigation. In fact, 
some parts of the West are true deserts, 
with farming only on the oases, as in the 
Sahara. In spite of their dryness, a 
large portion of these sections is useful 
for grazing; and the western part of 
the United States is one of the most 
important regions in the world for sheep 
and cattle. Thus the differences in rain- 


2. Our rainfall 
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fall, as well as temperature, help to give 
us a variety of products, 

Fertile soil, as well as heat and rain, 
is necessary in order that people may 
have food, clothing, and 
shelter. Few countries in 
the world have as much deep, rich soil 
as our own. There are many kinds, 
too, so that many different crops can be 
raised, 

On the whole, the climate and soil of 
our country are so favorable, and so 
varied, that the United States produces 
almost all the crops necessary for food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

The mineral products, from the rocks 
beneath the soil, are also of great value. 
In our western mountains 
are gold, silver, lead, and 
copper mines of untold richness. Enor- 
mous amounts of copper and iron ore 
are mined in the states that border 
Lake Superior. Coal, too, is abundant 
in many of our states, so that there is 
plenty of fuel for manufacturing these 
various metals into useful articles. In 
addition, we have valuable building stone 
of many kinds, and clays, salt, and other 
useful mineral products. All together 
the rich supply of minerals found in the 
United States is one of the most impor- 
tant reasons for our remarkable growth 
as a nation. 

It is of great importance that we have 
so many different kinds of land in our 
country. There are the § our pains 
coastal plains, that lie be- 424 mountains 
tween the Appalachian Mountains and 
the sea. Here the land is so level and 
fertile that farming is easy. [ar larger 
than these are the central plains, 
through which the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries flow. This level country 


3. Our soil 


. Our minerals 
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makes one of the finest farming sections 
in the world. There are also many 
smaller plains, and much gently rolling 
and hilly land suited to agriculture. 

The higher hills, mountaims, and 
plateaus are valuable in a different way. 
They cause the moisture in the air to 
be condensed into rain and snow, which 
keep the rivers filled with water. In 
addition, they are the source of valuable 
minerals, and they are often covered 
with forests, which supply us with the 
lumber that we need for so many pur- 
poses. 

The minerals and other raw products 
have to be transported from the mines 
6. Ourconven. *© the factories, and then 
iences for trans- the manufactured articles 
ene must be distributed far and 
wide over the country. It is important, 
therefore, that there be abundant means 
for shipping goods. 

The railroads now do much to supply 
this need, but our natural highways, or 
waterways, have met it well from the 
beginning. First of all, note (Fig. 156) 
how the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries make it possible for boats to reach 
the ocean even from the heart of our 
country. Trace some of the larger of 
these rivers, and write their names. 

The Great Lakes, on the north, are 
other important waterways on which 
vessels may travel for many hundreds 
of miles. How many such lakes are 
there? There are also many smaller 
rivers and lakes of importance for trans- 
portation. Can you name some of them, 
and point them out on the map? 

It is important to send some goods to 
foreign lands, and to bring others from 
foreign countries to our shores. Here 
again the United States is fortunate. 
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One of our coasts faces Europe, and is 
well supplied with excellent harbors. 
Trace this coast line, to see how irregular 
it is, thus making fine harbors possible. 
Our Southern coast, too, has some ex- 
cellent harbors, from which ships can 


easily reach Kurope, the West Indies, — 


Mexico, and the countries of South 
America. Vessels may also go from 
port to port along our coast, carrying 
goods from one place to another. 

Our Western coast faces Asia, where 
there are enormous numbers of Chinese, 
Japanese, and other people. This coast 
likewise has some excellent harbors, 
from which steamship lines now run to 
many ports on the Pacific and Indian 
oceans. 

No other country has so favorable a 
situation for trade with all parts of the 
world as ours. In fact, no other large 
country has a seacoast, with an abun- 
dance of good harbors, on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

There have been still other powerful 
attractions to our country. One of these 
has been the free land. 
Any one who has cared to 
come here and live for a few years 
could obtain a good-sized farm to live 
upon. That has been a help indeed to 
manyaman. Somany people have been 
attracted to our country, that almost all 
the free farm land has now been taken 
up. 

Even where there was no land to be 
given away, it has often been possible 
to buy it at a very low price, —only a 
few dollars an acre, —which-even a 
poor man, with energy, could hope to 
pay. Millions of people have been 
attracted to the United States by the 
free and the cheap farm lands. 


7. Our free land 
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In some countries of Europe many of 
the people are stillinignorance. In the 
DL Dir Efeo United States, on the other 
education hand, an effort is made to 
give every one aneducation. One of the 
first things our forefathers did was to 
establish schools, and now there are 
schools, colleges, and universities all 
over the land. Most of this education 
is free, and any one can obtain it. Our 
excellent system of education is one of 
the chief causes of our rapid advance, 
for educated people can do things which 
ignorant people cannot do. 

Another great attraction to many per- 
sons has been our free government. In 
some countries the rulers do 
not let the people share in 
the making of laws. They seize private 
property; they arrest menand throw them 
into prison, or drive them from the coun- 
try, or put them to death, without trial. 

After the War of Independence, our 
forefathers established a government 
called a democracy. In this, the people 
elect some men to make laws, and others 
to execute them. That is the kind of 
government we now have. All the 
officers are thus really servants of the 
people, and not masters; and they are 
paid for their work by the people. The 
object of this government is to help 
every one, as far as possible, and not to 
worry or oppress any one. 

Millions of men have died fighting 
against a despotic form of government ; 
and it is no wonder that other millions 
have braved great hardships to reach a 
land where they were free from despotic 
rulers. There is, perhaps, no country on 
the earth where an honest man, with 
ability and energy, can prosper so easily 
as in the United States. 


, 
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9. Our free 
government 
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These are some of the more impor- 
tant reasons why our population has 
increased so rapidly. Aside tmmmigrants to 
from the people who have the United 
been born in this country, Stes 
millions have come from Europe and 
Asia. Such people are called immigrants, 
and most of them land at New York. 
Have you met an immigrant or any per- 
son who has come from a foreign country? 


From that city they scatter in all directions, 
and settle in every part of our country. These 
immigrants have greatly helped to develop our 
land, and to make the United States one of the 
great powers of the world. They have been 
eager to come here, and most of them have been 
eager to stay, for they have learned to love this 
land. You probably know some immigrants 
yourself, for they are all about you. Ask some 
of them why they came here, and whether this 
country is as good to live in as the one they 
left. 


1. What is the size of the United States ? 
How does it compare in size with other coun- 
tries? 2. Name the first thirteen 
states of our Union, and locate 
them. 3. What great sections of 
land have been added to these, to make the 
number of states that we now have? 4. Tell 
about our growth in population. 5. Show that 
our temperature is one reason for so great a 
population. 6. How is our rainfall a second 
reason, and our soil a third? 7. How are our 
minerals a fourth reason? 8. Show that our 
plains and mountains are a fifth reason. 9. How 
haye our conveniences for transportation helped 
our growth ? 10. Howhas our free land helped ? 
11. Our free education? 12. Our free govern- 
ment? 13. Tell about the immigrants to the 
United States. 


1. Read the life of Daniel Boone or David 
Crockett. 2. Find out what steps a man has 
had to take, in order to get 
possession of free land in this 
country. 38. Learn what is done with the im- 
migrants when they land at Ellis Island in 
New York Harbor. 4. Do you see any dangers 
to this country in allowing all people to come 
here from other countries who desire to come ? 


Review 
Questions 


Suggestions 
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IV. THE NORTHEASTERN 
STATES 


1. Name these states. Write the names. 
2. Which has no seacoast? 38. Which state 
extends farthest east and north? 
Which farthest south? Which 
farthest west? 4. What natural boundaries 
do you find between them? 5. What moun- 


Map study 


tain system crosses these states (Fig. 137) ? 
Name 


o 


6. Which states are most mountainous? 7 
and locate the chief rivers. 8. Find 
New York City. Using the scale, 
about how far is it from New York 
City to Boston? To Philadelphia? 
9. Walk toward New York City. 
10. In what direction would one have 
to sail from New England, in order to 
reach England ? 

In order that our country may 
be more easily studied, we divide 
the states into groups. The first 
eroup of states to be studied are 
those in the Northeast. They 
include the New England States 
and some of those along the 
middle part of our Atlantic coast, 
usually called the Middle Atlan- 
tic States. These nine states to- 
gether are here called the North- 
eastern States. 

Of these nine states the six 
farthest northeast are called Vew 
England. What are 
their names? What 
are the names of the other three? 
On the map of the United States 
(Fig. 1536) you can see what a small 
part of our country these states make. 
All of them together are much smaller 
than Texas, yet they form nearly one 
fifth of our whole number of states. 

Which is the smallest of these states? 
It is the smallest state in the Union. 
One of the New England States is about 
aslarge as the other fivetogether. Which 
one is it? Even this, however, is much 


The area of 
these states 
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smaller than New York, the largest o 
the Northeastern States. 

In spite of their small area, these 
states contain nearly thirty million 
inhabitants, or more than Their popu- 
one fourth of the people in /4tion 
the United States. One of them, New 
York, has more inhabitants than any 
other state inthe Union. It also contains 


Fig, 139. — A view in the White Mountains of New Hampshire, show- 
ing a railroad winding along a valley at the base of a steep, rocky 
mountain side. 


the largest city in the New World. 
Pennsylvania is next to New York in 
population, as well as in size. 

It is interesting to learn why so many 
people have crowded  to- why so great 
gether in this small section, 4 population 
What special kinds of work can have 
attracted them here? 

The principal occupations are the 
same as those found elsewhere; namely, 
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farming, lumbering, fishing, mining, 
manufacturing, and commerce.. Among 
these occupations, however, some have 
here become far more important than 
others, and we shall now find out which 
they are. 
_ Strange to say, farming, the most im- 
portant occupation in the world, is not 
Geeming so prominent in these states 
1. Notespe aS In many other places. 
cially prominent ()n@ reason for this is the 
fact that there is so much mountainous 


Fig. 141.—A view in the hilly region of New England, dotted with patches of 
woodland and of land cleared for farming. 


land (Fig. 139). 


the main mountain ranges. In what 
directions do they extend? Name the 


states that contain mountains. 

Even in sections where there are no 
mountains, the country is often so hilly 
and rocky that much of the land cannot 
be farmed. The slopes are too steep 
(Fig. 139), or the soil is too thin and 
stony. There are so many people liv- 
ing in these states, however, that even 
much land with thin, stony soil and 
steep slopes is cultivated. 

In so hilly a country farming on a 
large scale is seldom possible. The land 


On Figure 140 trace | 
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is cut up into small fields with patches 
of woodland here and there (Fig. 141), 

Among the most common 
products are those truits ee 
and vegetables that find a for truck farm- 
ready market in the large ™ 
cities near by. This kind of work is 
known as truck farming; for the many — 
things that are raised, such as tomatoes, 
onions, beans, peas, corn, berries, ap- 
ples, and radishes are called truck. 

Many farm animals, such as_ pigs, 
ducks, chickens, turkeys, 
and geeseare 
also 
for 
Eggs are, therefore, an 
important product. One 
of the chief farming in- 
dustries is dairying. The 
many inhabitants in this 
section require great 
quantities of milk, but- 
ter, and cheese. Where 
other crops will not 
flourish, the land _ pro- 
duces grass ; hence wher- 
ever one travels through 
these states, he is likely to see beautiful 
pastures and fine cattle. 

Besides dairy products, the cattle 
furnish meat for food, and hides for 
leather. Many horses and sheep are 
also raised, the sheep furnishing meat, 
wool, and skins. 


2. Farms 
mainly small, 


{ 8. Dairying and 
raised raising of do- 
{oo d mestic animals 


There are many sections in which the farm 
land is of the very best quality. This is true, 
for instance, of the Connecticut 
Valley, in which much grain and 4. Some of the 

b e 3° rats tl most fertile 
tobacco are raised, race the sections 
Connecticut River. It is true, 
again, of the southern half of New Jersey and 
eastern Pennsylvania. Here the climate is 
milder than in New England, so that such crops 
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as grapes and peaches are raised. Apples, 
grapes, and other fruits also thrive on the fine 
farm land of western New York, especially 
near Lakes Erie and Ontario. There is much 
excellent farm land in New York. 


While a great deal of food is raised in 
the Northeastern States, there is not 
nearly enough to feed the 
people. Therefore much is 
brought from the more fer- 
tile farming states of the Mississippi 
Valley. Wheat for bread is shipped to 
these states In great quantities; so are 
meat, sugar, and other common foods. 

Most of the land in the Northeastern 
States was once wooded; but most of the 
trees have been removed 
from those parts that could 
be made into farms. Forests 
are now mainly found, therefore, upon 
the mountain slopes and upon the hilly, 
rocky land (Figs. 139 and 141). 

Lumbering does not employ a great 
number of men; on this account not 
many people live where it is 
carried on. Yet the indus- 
try 1s very important, because there are 
so many people in these states who need 
articles made of wood. Among these 
are tables, chairs, and paper. Add _ to 
this list as many more objects as you 
can. 

Lumbering is extensively carried on 
in Maine (Fig. 142); in the Adirondack 
and Catskill mountains in 
New York; in the Appala- 
chian Mountains; and in the plateau 
region of western Pennsylvania. Find 
each of these regions on the map. 

In and near these forest-covered sec- 
tions are many lumber mills, and many 
paper mills, in which wood is ground 
into pulp for making paper. Much of 


5. Need of food 
from other 
places 


Lumbering 


1. Where for- 
ests are found 


2. Importance 
of lumbering 


8. Centers for 
this industry 
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the paper used for books, newspapers. 
letters, and wrappings is made from 
wood. Probably a large part of the pa- 
per that you use has been manufactured 
from the trees of the forest. 


Fic. 142. — Lumbermen at work in winter in the woods 
of Maine. 


Fishing is another occupation of much 
importance, though it employs few men. 
Along the eastern coast are Fishing 
found cod, halibut, mack- 1. Kinds of fish 
erel, herring, bluefish, clams, and other 
food fish. At the time of the early 
settlements, these food fish were abun- 
dant close by the rocky New England 
shore; but so many have been caught 
along the coast, that they are now far 
less common. 

To-day, in order to catch large quan- 
tities of cod, halibut, and mackerel, it 
is necessary to go far from 
land. Men go out to sea in 
two-masted sailing vessels, or schooners 
(Fig. 143); and when they leave port 
they often expect to be gone for weeks, 
and to travel many hundreds of miles. 
They carry either salt or ice with which 


2. How caught 
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to keep the fish, and when they return, 
the vessel may be full of fish either 
salted or on ice. 

The principal fishing port in the 
United States is GLoucrsTeER, in Mas- 
3. Fishing cen. Sachusetts, from which hun- 
sage dreds of schooners sail every 
year. Fishing vessels also sail from 
Boston, PorTLAND, and other seacoast 
towns. Find the places named. The fish 
brought into these and neighboring ports 


Fre. 143.— Fishing schooners on the stormy ocean far from land. 


are sent to all parts of the United States, 
and even to foreign countries. 
Quarrying and mining in these states 
employ a great number of men. Note, 
Quarrying ana from the following descrip- 
mining = tion, how many kinds of 
mineral products are found here. 


Each of these states produces granite: Maine, 
Massachusetts, and Vermont sup- 
ply the greatest quantity. More 
than half the granite used in the 
entire country comes from the Northeastern 
States. 

Marble is found in some parts of these states, 
especially near Rutianp, Vermont. Here 
are quarries of fine white marble that is much 
used for monuments. 


“4 ; : 


1. Stone and 
clay 
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Slate, used for roofs of houses, for writing 
slates, and for other purposes, is found in sey- 
eral of the Northeastern States, especially in 
Pennsylvania and Vermont. There is much 
sandstone that is good for building; there is clay, 
for making bricks, drainpipes, flowerpots, and 
tiles; and there is limestone for the manufac- 
ture of lime and Portland cement. 


Salt is another very important mineral 
product of this region. Since this is the 
one mineral that everybody 
must have, it was fortunate 
for the early settlers 
that salt springs were 
found in central New 
York To these 
springs the wild ani- 
mals and the Indians 
had long been in the 
habit of goimg for 
the salt they needed. 
The white men found 
the salt springs so 
valuable that the pro- 
duction of salt soon 
became an important 
industry at that point, 
and it caused the be- 
ginning of the city of SYRACUSE. 


2. Salt 


The salt water of these springs flowed from 
a great bed of salt that lies underground, be- 
neath a large part of central New York. By 
boring down through the soil, and some layers 
of rock, the salt bed itself can be reached. 
Many such borings have been made, and much 
salt is now obtained through them. 


Mineral oil and natural gas are two 
other important mineral products of these 
states. These two substances 
lie imprisoned deep down 
in the rocks, and when a hole is bored 
down to them (Fig. 144), they escape to 
the surface, sometimes in great gushing 

| fountains. 


8. Oil and gas 
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Pic. 144.— A view in the oil fields of western Pennsylvania. Each of these small towers, or derricks, stands over an 


oil well. 


The natural gas is then piped, even hundreds 
of miles, to be used for lighting cities and as 
fuel in factories and houses. ‘The oil, or petro- 
lewm, is also allowed to run in pipes, like water, 
to refineries, where it is changed to kerosene 
oil, gasolene, naphtha, vaseline, and other valu- 
able products. 

The pioneers knew nothing about either of 
these substances. When they came to this 
country, they used either candles or lamps, in 
which some animal oil, such as whale oil, was 
burned. Very likely, even your great grand- 
father, when he was a boy, did not know’ of 
kerosene oil. 

There is much iron produced in the 
Northeastern States. It is obtained from 
iron ore, which looks very 
little like iron ; it often looks 
hke reddish earth, and must be melted 
before the iron can be obtained from it. 

When the pioneers pushed across the 
Appalachian Mountains, they discovered 
rich beds of iron ore. In the same 
region they found large quantities of 
coal. As coal is a good fuel, it thus 
became possible to get the iron from the 
ore easily, and to make articles of iron. 
So there grew up a great iron industry 
in this part of the country. 


4. Iron and 
coal 


The derricks were used in boring the wells. : 


Most of the iron ore mined in these 
states comes from Pennsylvania and 
New York. Soft or bitwminous coal is 
mined in western Pennsylvania, near 
PirrspurGH and ALLEGHENY, now united 
with Pittsburgh (Fig. 145); and hard 
coal, or anthracite, is found in the east- 
ern part of the state, among the moun- 
tains near SCRANTON and WILKES-BARRE. 


Much coal is needed, also, for stoves and 
furnaces in houses, for use on railways, and for 
producing steam in factories. There is, there- 
fore, a great demand for it, and every year it is 
shipped by thousands of car loads to New York, 
Philadelphia, anc elsewhere. Indeed, the pros- 
perity of every city in all this region depends 
largely on the coal and iron. 


Manufacturing is even a greater in- 
dustry in these states than mining. It 
is, in fact, more important 
here than in any other sec- 
tion of the United States, and is one 
of the chief reasons why there are 
so many people in the Northeastern 
States. 

The raw materials mentioned in the 


Manufacturing 


| last few pages, especially coal and iron, 
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Fic. 145.— Miners working far underground in a bituminous coal mine near Pittsburgh. The 
machine, in front, is drilling a hole in the thick coal seam that forms the wall on the right. 


Fic. 146. — Niagara Falls, whose power is made to produce electricity for use not only near the 
Falls, but in many cities and towns in central and western New York. 
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are one important cause of so much 
manufacturing. The iron is shipped to 
many cities and made into 
stoves, engines, guns, ships, 
knives, and a thousand other 
things. See how long a list 
you can make of iron and steel articles. 

PrrrsBuRGH, in western Pennsylvania, 
is especially noted for iron and _ steel 
manufactures; also Rrapine, HArR- 
RISBURG, the capital of Pennsylvania, 
and PHILADELPHIA on the Delaware 
River. 

In New York State, water power, 
as well as steam, is much used for 
running the machinery of factories. 
For instance, Niagara (Fig. 146), 
which is the greatest waterfall on 
the continent, furnishes water power 
for extensive manufacturing near 
the Falls. Burra.o, the second city 
in size in the state of New York, is 
also supplied with Niagara power, 
although it is twenty miles from the 
Falls. Indeed, this power is carried 
by wire, in the form of electricity, 
even into central New York. 

RocuestTEr, at the falls of the 
Genesee River (Fig. 147), has many 
flour mills and other factories run 
by water power. The cities on the 
Mohawk River are also engaged in 
manufacturing. What are their names ? 

All the cities in this section, both 
large and small, are engaged in manu- 
facturmg. Some of them make a spe- 
elalty of one or two articles. For in- 
stance, near ALBANY, the capital of New 
York, is Troy, where the making of 
shirts, collars, and cuffs is the leading 
industry. In other cities many kinds of 
articles are manufactured. 

In New England it is more difficult 


1. In Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jer- 
sey, and New 
York 
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to obtain coal for steam, because little 
coal, if any, is found there. 2. in New Eng- 
It has to be shipped there '=¢ 

from Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 

On the other hand, water power is 
abundant. Many of the rivers of New 
England are short and swift, (4) How power 
and their courses are inter- * 2btained 
rupted by rapids and falls, In one 


Fic. 147.— Falls in the Genesee River at Rochester, used for 
power in the flour mills and other factories at Rochester. 


respect this is not an advantage, for 
vessels cannot go far upstream; but it 
is a great advantage for manufactur- 
ing. 

On account of this water power, manu- 
facturmg developed very early here. 
The principal rivers used are the Connec- 
ticut, the Merrimac, and the three largest 
rivers in Maine. Trace the course of 
each of these five from source to mouth. 
Make a drawing of New England, put- 
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ting in these rivers and locating upon 
them the large cities. 

Cotton has long been shipped here 
from the Southern States, to be made 
into many kinds of cloth. 
MANcuHESTER, LOWELL, NEw 
Breprorpb, and Fart River 
have large cotton factories. 
Many cities are engaged in the manufac- 


(2) Kinds of 
manufacturing, 
and centers for 
them 


Fig, 148,— A room in a large watch factory at Waltham, Mass., in which 
great numbers of men and women work at making watches. 


ture of woolen goods. Two of them are 
LAWRENCE and ProviDENCE, which are 
also important cotton manufacturing 
centers. Lynn, Brockron, and other 
cities manufacture the hides of cattle, 
and of other animals, into boots, shoes, 
gloves, and leather goods of all kinds. 

A great amount of metal, such as iron, 
copper, gold, and silver, is shipped to New 
England for manufacture. The metal is 
made into needles, watches, jewelry, fire- 
arms, fishhooks, nails, wire, and countless 
other things. Worcester, BRIDGEPORT, 
SPRINGFIELD, Harrrorp, and New Ha- 
VEN are engaged in such manufacture. 
Locate each of these cities. 

The forests have led to manufactur- 
ing industries in which wood is used. 
BanGor, in Maine, is one of the most 
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noted of the lumber manufacturing 
cities; and in several of the cities along 
the coast wooden ships are still built. 
The way in which manufacturing is 
now carried on is very different from 
the old way. In the olden 
days, all the wool for cloth, 
for instance, was obtained 
from sheep that were raised 
near by. It was 
brought to the 
house, and was first made in- 
to yarn by means of a spin- 
ning wheel (Fig. 149) run by 
one’s foot, as a sewing ma- 
chine is now run. Then it 
was woven into cloth, and 
this cloth was made into gar- 
ments by the mother and 
daughters of the household, 
during the long winter even- 
ings. It was then the custom 
for everybody to wear “home- 
spun,” or cloth made at home. 
Likewise, when the men were not too 


3. Great 
changes in 
methods of 
manufacture 


(1) The old 
way of manu- 
Jacturing 


Fig, 149. — An old-fashioned spinning wheel. 


busy with farm work, they made shoes 
for their families. Or some one traveled 
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from house to house, making boots and 
shoes. Pieces of leather for the uppers 
were cut from hides of animals, raised 
near by, and sewed together by hand; 
then the thick soles were tacked on, 
again by hand. Most kinds of work, 
indeed, were done by hand. 

Now, most of the wool that is ased is 
raised far away, perhaps on the sheep 
ranches of the Western 
States, and is brought to 
these states in boats, or in freight 
trains. At the factory it is put into 
machines and quickly spun imto long 
threads of yarn that are wound upon 
spools by machinery. This yarn is then 
woven into cloth, also by machinery. 

To-day, also, most of the hides for 
use in making shoes are brought a long 
distance, often from the cattle ranches 
of the West. The hides are first tanned, 
and then the leather is cut into proper 
shapes by machines. After that the 
pieces are sewed, or nailed, together by 
machinery. 


(2) Thepresent 
way 


Everywhere machinery has taken the place 
of hand work. As now done, the work is car- 
ried on not in the home, but in factories in 
which hundreds, or even several thousands, of 
persons may be employed. All these men and 
women, and boys and girls, are kept busy from 
morning till night running the machines. It 
is an interesting sight to watch the throngs of 
workers pour out of one of these factories at 
the close of the day. 


In former days it took a long time to make , 


a piece of cloth, or a pair of shoes, which can 
now be made in a few minutes. 
One of the most striking changes, 
though, is in the kind of work that 
each person does; for now one person usually 
has only a very small part of the work to do. 
He may spend all of his time, day after day, 
tending a machine that only cuts out soles 
for shoes, or that sews certain pieces of leather 
together. 


(3) Thevariety 
of work 


‘Northeastern States. 
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How different it was when a man plowed 
ground one day, acted as a carpenter in build- 
ing a shed on a second day, and made shoes a 
third! Were former days really worse than 
the present, or better ? 


The transportation of goods is another 
occupation that has helped to attract so 
great a population to the Transporta- 
To tion of goods 
take the raw products to the factories, 
and then to distribute the manufactured 
goods in all directions, calls for an enor- 
mous number of workmen. 

Good harbors along the coast are one 
of the first aids to such commerce. 
Many things must be re- 
ceived from foreign coun- 
tries, and many others must be shipped 
abroad. Also, in these states, many 
articles can best be sent from city to 
city by boat along the coast. 

For such shipping, harbors are nec- 
essary. If you examine the map, you 
will see that this coast is very irregu- 
lar, with many bays, both large and 
small. These form excellent harbors 
all the way from Maine to Pennsylva- 


1. Harbors 


nia. Draw this coast line, showing the 
chief bays and capes. Write in their 
names. 


The chief rivers in New England have 
already been mentioned (p.114). Recall 
their names. On the map ¢g. Rivers 
find the Hudson, the princi- 24 canals 
pal river in New York; the Susquehanna, 
the principal one in Pennsylvania; and 
the Delaware River. 

Most of these rivers are too shallow 
for large boats to go far upstream; 
and in some cases, travel by boat is 
prevented by rapids and falls. The 
Hudson River is the one notable excep- 
tion; for large steamboats can go up 


sl 
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Fig. 150.—The broad and deep Hudson River as seen from West Point. 


she Hudson as far as the mouth of the 
Mohawk River (Fig. 150). 

The wide mouths of these rivers make 
excellent harbors, as is proved by the 
arge cities there. Name and _ locate 
some of these cities. 


The need of more waterways into the in- 
erior led very early to the digging of canals. 
Several have been built, the longest and most 
mportant of which is the Brie Barge Canal (Fig. 
[40) extending from the Hudson River, near Troy 
ind Albany, to Buffalo on Lake Erie. Measure 
ts length. This canal is especially important, 
ecause it connects the Great Lakes with the 
ycean by way of the Hudson River. On that 
veccount it has been a great highway of com- 
nerce. Name several cities along its course. 
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About the time the Erie 
Canal was finished, the loco- 
motive was in- 
vented, and rail- 
roads began to be built. After 
that, there was no pressing 
need for more canals, since 
railroads could take their 
place. 

Railroads extend from 
north to south through these 
states; but most of the great 
railroads run from the coast 
westward, toward the inte- 
rior of the country. The Appalachian 
Mountains have been a great hindrance 
in buildmg them. Why? Yet several 
fine roads now cross these mountains 
(Fig. 151). One of the first was the 
New York Central, running from New 
York City to Buffalo. It follows the 
Hudson River to Albany, then takes the 
same course westward that the Hrie Barge 
Canal does. All the important cities of 
these states are now connected by rail. 

The half-dozen occupa- why trade is 
tions thus far named could especially im- 
not be carried on, of course, Pt 
without a large amount of buying and 


3. Railroads 


Fic. 151.—A broad horseshoe curye where the Pennsylvania Railroad ascends the steep grades in crossing the 
Appalachians, 
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selling, or trade. This is the final great 
occupation that has brought so many 
people together in these states. 


The 29,660,000 inhabitants living here pro- 
duce so many things, and need so many others, 
that there is a very large amount of trade. In 
addition, there are many more millions living 
to the west of these states. Across the oceans 
are Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia, and South 
America, where hundreds of millions of other 
veople live. The people in all parts of the 


Se hen See 


Fig. 152.— A view of New York City skyline, looking east from the Hudson River, showing the lofty buildings 
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the coast. The products of the country 
west of them, and the ease great centers 

with which goods can be car- of manufacture 
ried back and forth, have had #24 commerce 
much to do with the size of such cities. — 
GREATER New York is the largest of 
all these cities; in fact, Lon- , « 
F f . Greater New 

don is the only city im the York and vicin- 
world that is‘ larger. New ‘ 

York, which includes BRooKLYN as a part 


+ 
& 
1 


a kw ick CASO Ee Al 


a its 


or ‘‘skyserapers.”’ 


United States have goods to sell to the inhab- 
itants of these continents across the oceans; 
_and these foreign countries have things to sell 
us. 

The harbors of the Northeastern States are 
used for a large part of this trade between the 
United States and foreign lands. This foreign 
commerce keeps scores of thousands of men 
and women busy all the time, mainly in the 
large cities, such as New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. 


The largest cities have naturally grown 
up around the excellent harbors along 


of it, contains nearly six million persons, 
Across the Hudson from it, in New 
Jersey, but using the same harbor, are 
HoBokENn, JERSEY City, Newark, PAt- 
ERSON, and several other cities. 

The largest vessels from all parts of the 
world can enter New York harbor. Also, 
goods can be shipped by water, along 
the Hudson River, the Erie Barge Canal, 
and the Great Lakes, all the way to Du- 
luth at the western end of Lake Superior 
(Fig. 136). About how far is this? In 
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addition, railroads run in all directions, so 
that transportation is well provided for. 

Because of these unusual advantages 
for shipping, thousands of factories have 
been located in or near New York, and 
in them are made almost all kinds of 
manufactured articles that people want. 
Probably the greatest manufacturing in- 
dustry is the making of clothing. The 
refining of petroleum is one of the im- 
portant industries in Jersey City and 
in Brooklyn. Paterson is noted for the 
manufacture of silk. Large quantities 
of iron and steel goods are also made in 
this neighborhood. 
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the third city in size nthecountry. As 
is the case near New York, there are 
other large cities near by. Among these 
are CAMDEN and TRENTON in New Jer- 
sey, the latter being noted for its manu- 
facture of fine pottery. 

The products of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, such as fruit, lumber, iron, coal, 
and oil, together with the manufacture 
of iron and other goods, have helped 
make Philadelphia a great city. This 
port, like New York, has much foreign 
commerce, with steamship lines to all 
parts of the world, and railroads con- 
necting it with the interior. 


Fie, 155. — A part of Boston, with its fine harbor beyond. 


Merchants from all parts of the United 
States come to New York to purchase goods for 
their stores. Many great buildings in the city 
are given up entirely to this kind of trade, 
called the wholesale trade: A number of the 
buildings in New York are as many as thirty 
stories in height, some are forty or more, and 
one, including its tower, is fifty-one stories high. 
It is no wonder that New York City is called 
the metropolis, or great city, of the United 
States. 


Only ninety miles southwest of New 
2. Philadelphia YOrk is PHILADELPHIA, situ- 
and vicinity ated as far up the Delaware 
River as large vessels can It is 


o 
go. 


oj j 4 


The largest city northeast of New 
York is Boston, which is the seventh in 
size in the United States. It . ton ana 
has an excellent harbor (Fig. other New Eng- 
153), and although there is #"¢?°"* 
no water route toward the west, numer- 
ous railroads lead from it to the north, 
west, and southwest. Boston has a large 
amount of manufacturing, and is ex- 
tensively engaged in foreign commerce. 
Near by are several important manu- 
facturing cities, such as CAMBRIDGE, 
and others whose names cannot be 
placed on so small a map. 
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New Haven in Connecticut, PRovIDENCE in 
Rhode Island, and Porrtanp in Maine are 
the other principal coast cities in New England. 
Locate each. 


1. Name the six New England States. 
Name the three Middle Atlantic States in- 
cluded in this group. 2. What 
can you say about the total area 
of these states? About the area 
of Rhode Island? Of Maine? Of New York? 
3. What do you know about the population of 
these states? 4. Name the principal oceu- 
pations. 5. Why is farming not especially 
prominent? 6. What are the chief kinds of 
farming? Why? 7. Name some of the most 
fertile sections. What are their products ? 
8. Tell about the lumbering. 9. The fishing. 
10. Name the chief mineral products of these 
states. 11. State the principal facts about the 
quarrying. 12. About salt. 13. Oil and gas. 
14. Iron ore. 15. Coal. 16. What about the 
manufacturing in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and New York? 17. In New England ? 
18. What changes have there been in methods 
of manufacture ? 19. What can you say about 
the number and excellence of the harbors ? 
29. About the rivers and canals? 21. The 
railroads ? 22. Why is trade especially prom- 
inent in these states? 23. State the principal 
facts about Greater New York and vicinity. 
24. Philadelphia and vicinity. 25. Boston. 
26. Name and locate other New England ports. 
27. Which of the seven great occupations are es- 
pecially prominent in the Northeastern States ? 
Give reasons. 
give for the dense population of these states ? 
29. Name the principal seaports, and locate 
each. 30. Locate several other important cities 
in these states. 


1. Make a drawing of New York State, show- 
ing the Hudson River and the Erie Barge 
Canal. 2. How does it happen 
that New York City and Buffalo, 
at opposite ends of the state, are such large 
cities? 3. What cities do you find on the 
Erie Barge Canal? Why so many? Put their 
names on your map. 4. How can a canal be 
built where land is not level? 5. Make draw- 
ings of some of the morecommon fish. 6. Visit 
a fish store to see the kinds of fish mentioned in 
the text. 7. Make a collection, for the school, 
of some marble, granite, slate, hard coal, soft 


Review 
Questions 


Suggestions 


28. What reasons can you now > 
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coal, and iron orer 8. What names beginning 
with New do you find on the map? How ear 
you explain such frequent use of this word 7 
9. Write the abbreviation for each of the states 
in this group. 10. Draw an outline map of the 
Northeastern States, putting in the rivers and 
cities mentioned. 11. Name and locate the 
capital of each state in this group. 
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1. In which states of this group are there 
mountains ? 2: What are the names of the 
mountains ? 38. Where are the 
plains (Fig. 187)? 4. Which is 
the largest river? 5. Locate Chesapeake Bay. 
What rivers enter it? 6. What large cities are 
on it? 7. How is Texas separated from Mex- 
ico? 8. Whichis the largest state ? Which the 
smallest ? 9. Which state is largely a penin. 
sula? 10. How far distant are the southern 
points of Florida and Texas from the Tropie of 
Cancer? What does this suggest about the cli. 
mate of the Southern States? 11. What waters 
lie east and south of these states ? 


Map study 


These states are not always grouped 
together as Southern States. Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and States in- 
West Virginia are often cluded here 
classed with New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, as the Middle Atlantic 
States. Kentucky is sometimes con- 
sidered one of the Southern States ; hence 
it is included in Fig. 154. Name the 
fifteen states of this Southern group. 

These fifteen states have more than 
five times the area of the Northeastern 
States; and Texas alone, Area and pop- 
the largest state in the ulation 
Union, is larger than the entire group 
of N ortheastenn States. 


1 Any division of the country into groups of 
states is unnatural, because state boundaries rarely 
follow natural lines. This present grouping is 
adopted in this first book because it makes it possible 
to study related industries more effectively. It is, as 
a matter of fact, more natural to include these states 
in one group than to follow the usual grouping of 
Middle Atlantic States, etc. 
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The population of all the Southern 
States together is only about half a mil- 
lion more than that of the Northeastern 
States. This fact suggests that the chief 
occupations may be different from those 
in the states already studied. Let us 
see to what extent this is true. 


The rest of this great section, however, 
consists mainly of plains. From western 
Texas to the Appalachian Mountains 
there is little else than fairly level land 
(Fig. 155). Along almost the entire coast 
there is a broad strip of low, level land 
known as the coastal plains. Between 


Fia, 155. — Much of the South is level land like that in the picture, which shows an immense peach 
orchard on the plains of Florida, 


We have seen that much of the land 
in the Northeastern States is so moun- 
tainous or hilly that it is not 
well suited to farming. The 
Appalachian Mountains ex- 
tend also across some of the Southern 
States, as you can see from .the map. 
Name the states that these mountains 
cross. There are also low mountains in 
western Arkansas and in eastern Okla- 
homa; and a portion of the Rocky Moun- 
tains extends across western Texas. 
These mountainous parts, of course, are 
little suited to farming, except in the 
valleys. ; 


Agriculture 


1. Amount of 
level land 


this and the Appalachian Mountains 
there is a very fertile, rolling country 
called the Piedmont (meaning “foot of 
the mountain” ) region. : 

Higher plains are found in Texas and 
in some parts of the Mississippi Valley. 
Along the rivers, especially the Missis- 
sippi, there are broad flood plains pro- 
tected from the river floods by banks, 
called levees. Notice especially the Mis- 
sissippi delta. Can you explain why 
the land at this point extends so far into 
the Gulf of Mexico? 

In some parts of these plains the soil 
is too sandy for farming, being fit only 
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for the growth of timber; but in most 
sections the soil is very fer- 
tile. 

The climate is much more favorable 
to farming than that of New England. 
There is more rain in nearly all parts 
except in western Texas, where irrigation 
(p. 147) is usually needed for farming. 

The temperature is especially favor- 
able, for the winters are not severe, and 
the summers are longer than in the 
Northeastern States. Therefore, many 
kinds of plants can be grown 
here that cannot live in the 
North; and it is easier to 
keep cattle and other live 
stock. They can be left out 
of doors in winter, and can 
find grass to eat when the 
ground in the North is frozen 
and covered with snow. 

On account of the climate, 
three crops can be raised 
©. The three ere that are not 
special crops of produced in the 
ania North. The most 
(1) Cotton s 

important of 
these is cotton. Every person has use 
for cotton; for calico dresses, under- 
clothing, thread, and, indeed, hundreds 
of things are made of it. More than 
one half of all the cotton raised in the 
world is grown in our Southern States. 
The large farms on which it is cultivated 
are called plantations (Fig. 156), and 
often contain hundreds of acres. It is 
the principal crop all the way from North 
Carolina to central Texas. 


2. Soil and 
climate 


The cotton plant grows to a height of from 
two to four feet. It has a blossom that is at 
first white, and then turns pink. Later it de- 
velops into a small pod which enlarges until it 
ripens and bursts into a white ball, called a 
cotton boll. This looks somewhat like a milk- 
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weed pod, after it has-burst open, and presents 
a beautiful sight when seen in thousands on 
the plantations. 

The fiber, or cotton, in the bolls is picked in 
the autumn by men, women, and children. 
After picking, it is placed in a machine, called 
the cotton gin, to remove the seeds. The cot- 
ton is then pressed into large bales, like hay. 
About one fourth of it is manufactured in the 
South, and the remainder is shipped to New 
England, to England, and to other European 
countries to be manufactured. 


Cotton is—the most valuable farm 
product in the South. The amount 


Fic. 156. — Picking cotton on a plantation in Arkansas. 


raised in one year is usually worth more 
than all the gold and silver mined in 
the whole world in a year. It is also 
worth as much, or more, than all the 
wheat produced in the United States in 
a year. Even if there were no other 
crop, cotton alone would make the 
Southern. States of great importance. 

A second crop that is produced no- 
where else in the United States but in 
the South is sugar cane. It 
grows in tall stalks (Fig. 
157), that resemble corn and that are 
valuable on account of the sweet juice 
they contain. This juice is pressed out 
and made into sugar and molasses. 


(2) Sugar cane 
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Sugar cane can be grown only in a 
warm climate and in fertile soil. The dis- 
trict most noted for its production is the 
delta of the Mississippi River in southern 
Louisiana ; but it is also raised in Texas, 
Alabama, and other Southern States. 
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Kentucky and North Carolina now out- 
rank it (1922). These three states com- 
bined produce more than two thirds of the 
entire amount grown in our country. 
Yet tobacco raising is an important in- 
dustry in nearly every one of the South- 


Fig. 157. — Workmen cutting the sugar cane on a sugar plantation in Louisiana. 


Rice is the third of our crops raised only in 
the Southern States. Like sugar cane, this 

plant requires a warm climate 
- and fertile soil. In addition, it 
needs a great amount of moisture, and the 
fields must be flooded a part of the time. 

Until quite recently rice has been grown 
only on the low, wet coastal plains. Now, 
however, it is produced in higher lands in 
Louisiana, Texas, and other states. A few 
years ago these lands were altogether too dry 
for rice, but now they are flooded by means of 
irrigation. The amount of rice raised in the 
Southern States has thus been greatly increased. 
Most of it is produced in Louisiana, Texas, and 
South Carolina. 


(3) Rice 


o 


When white men first came to 
America, they found the Indians smok- 
ing a weed called tobacco. 
The white men soon learned 
the habit from the Indians, and intro- 
duced it into Europe, so that a great 
demand for tobacco soon arose. From 
that time on, one of the principal crops 
of Virginia has been tobacco, though 


4. Tobacco 


ern States, and some is raised in the 
Northern States, even as far north as 
the Connecticut Valley (p. 109). 
Besides the crops that have been 
named, almost all the farm products 
common to other parts Of 5 other impor- 
the country are raised in tant farm prod- 
the South. For instance, “* 
great amounts of corn, wheat, and oats 
are grown, as well as fruits and vege- 
tables. 


Truck farming and gardening are also profit- 
able industries. In the warm South, fruits and 
vegetables ripen earlier than in the North, and 
these early products can be sent North for sale 
long before the season for them there. There 
is so great a demand for these early fruits and 
vegetables, that gardening has rapidly developed 
in recent years. Whole train loads of tomatoes, 
strawberries, peaches, green peas, potatoes, and 
other fruits and vegetables are sent to Northern 
cities during early spring and summer. 

In the most southerly part of this group, 
in Florida and in Texas, fruits that require 
an almost tropical climate are grown. Among 
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these are the orange (Fig. 158), lemon, and 
grapefruit; and in southern Florida, the pine- 
apple, cocoanut, and banana. 


Fic. 158.— An orange tree, loaded with fruit, in a Florida 
orange grove. 


The South is a wonderful farming country, 
and many products besides those mentioned 
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Live stock, such as cattle, sheep, 
horses, mules, and hogs are raised on 
the plantations in all the 
states, while the plains of 
northwestern Texas are given up almost 
wholly to grazing. The grass there 
furnishes excellent feed for cattle, horses, 


6. Ranching 


and sheep, and the work of raising these 


animals is one of the leading industries 
of the state. The land over which a 
man’s cattle or sheep roam is called a 
ranch (Fig. 159), rather than a farm or 
a plantation, and the business of rais- 
ing them is known as ranching. 

If you look on the map, you will see 
few names of towns or cities In western 
Texas. The reason for this is that it 
takes only a small number of people to 
carry on ranching, since a few men can 
look after several thousand cattle, horses, 
or sheep. Great numbers of cattle are 
sent eastward by rail, from Fort Wortu, 
to be used as food. 

Figure 160 shows how extensive the 
forests are in the Southern States. Not 


Fig. 159, — Cattle grazing on the broad plains of western Texas. 


are raised there. For instance, tea plantations | 
have been started, quantities of peanuts are 
grown, and groves of pecan nuts are planted 
and cared for like orchards, 


all the land marked as forest on this map 
is covered with woods, to be Lumbering 
sure, for, as we have just seen, farming 
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is a very great industry. The map is in- 
tended merely to show that much timber 
grows in all these states. Asa matter of 
fact, about twice as much land is cov- 
ered with forest as is taken up by farms. 
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fenced in by stakes, and are owned and cared 
for as carefully as ordinary farms are. One of 
the best oyster sections in the country is Chesa- 
peake Bay, with its many shallow branches; 
but oysters are raised as far north as Cape Cod, 
in Mass., and as far south as the Rio Grande. 


From what has been said, you 
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can see that farming and lumber- 
ing are among the Growth of 

leading industries of the South 

the South. Yet neither of these 
industries requires a dense popu- 
lation, or causes the growth of 
large cities. From this it is clear 
why people are more scattered in 
the Southern than in the North- 


Fic. 160.— The forest regions of the Southern States. 


There is a great amount of hard pine 
on the coastal plains, and on the higher 
lands such hardwoods as oak and hickory 
thrive. In which states are these higher 
lands found? Name some of the uses 
to which these different kinds of wood 
are put. Nearly one half of all the 
timber now cut in the United States 
comes from the South. From this you 
can see that lumbering is one of the 
prominent industries here. 

There is much fishing here, as in 
New England, but the kinds of fish are 
different... Cod and halibut 
are not found, because they 
live only in the colder waters. There 
are, however, oysters, shad, bluefish, and 
a number of other kinds of food fish. 


Oysters thrive so well in these warm Southern 
waters, and they are so highly prized for food, 
that the culture of oysters is given careful at- 
tention. There are many “oyster farms” ; that 
is, patches of shallow water in which young 
oysters are placed, to be gathered when they 
have grown to full size. These “farms” are 


a ay 


Fishing 


eastern States. 

Of late years, however, other 
industries have been rapidly de- 
veloping in the South; the population 
has been increasing very fast, and seems 
likely to increase much more in the 
near future. 

Mining is one of the industries that 
have been rapidly developing, and many 
valuable minerals are found. 
Among these minerals, the 
most important is soft, or 
bituminous coal, which is mined in large 
quantities. The states where this coal is 
found are shown on the map (Fig. 161). 
What are theirnames? Note also what 
states have lignite, or brown coal. This 
is not so good as the bituminous coal, 
but is of considerable value. 

Iron ore is mined in several of the 
Southern States, especially Tennessee 
and Alabama; but Alabama 
supplies nearly as much as 
all the others together. Only two other 
states in the country, Minnesota and 
Michigan, produce more iron ore than 
Alabama. 


Mining 
1. Coal 


2. Iron ore 
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Both petroleum and natural gas have 
been found in several of these states. In- 
8. Oiland natu. deed, the oil fields of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
West Virginia are among the most re- 
markable in the country, and mil- 
lions of barrels of oil are now pro- 
duced by that section every year. 

Sulphur has recently become 
one of the important minerals 
of the South. This 
product is obtained 
from mines along the coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico in Louisiana 
and Texas. 


There are deposits of building 
stones, including granite, sandstone, 
limestone, and marble ; 
important deposits of 
clay for bricks and pot- 
tery; and of limestone for Portland cement. 
Besides these, some gold and silver, as well as 
other metals, are produced. The South, there- 
fore, has a great deal of mineral wealth. 


ral gas 


4. Sulphur 


5. Other min- 
eral products 


There are so many valuable raw prod- 


ucts in the South, that there are great 
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More important still, there is an 


abundance of coal for power. i. Gomes 


Besides that, there are many favorable to 
rivers and mountain streams 
that can furnish water power, as in New 


manufacturing 
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Fic. 162. — The cotton belt. 


England. In many places, this water 
power is used to run factories. Much 
of it is made to produce electricity, as at 
Niagara Falls in New York. The elec- 
tricity is then conducted by wires tc 
factories in all directions. 

For a long time most of the 
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manufacturing in the United 
States was done in 9. cottonmanu- 
New England. Great. facturing 
quantities of cotton, and other — 
raw products, were sent there 
from the South and West; then 
some of the finished articles were 
shipped back. 

Until very recently many per- 
sons believed that the South 


Fic. 161. — The coal fields of the Southern States. 


opportunities for manufacturing. Among 
these products are cotton, 
sugar cane, corn, wheat, cat- 
tle, sheep, lumber, and iron ore, from 
each of which useful articles can be made. 


Manufacturing 


could not compete with New 
England in the manufacture of 
cotton goods. To be sure, it seemed 
strange that the place where the cotton 
was grown should not be the place 
where it was made into cloth. Yet it 
was supposed that the Southern climate 
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was unfavorable to that kind of work, 
and that the cotton must be manufac- 
tured somewhere else. 

This notion is now given up 
(Fig. 163). Itis true that the South still 
ships much cotton to New England and 
Europe; but much is kept for manu- 
facture at home. Indeed, in the year 
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Fig. 163. — A Southern cotton mill at nighttime. 


1920 the Southern mills used more 
cotton than the mills of the North. 
Even some of the large mill owners in 
New England are now building cotton 
mills in the South, so as to be able to 
compete with the Southern manu- 
facturers. 

The principal states engaged in cot- 
ton manufacture are North and South 
Carolina and Georgia; but all through 
the cotton belt the industry is rapidly 
growing. 

A great amount of iron ore is found 
near BIRMINGHAM, in Alabama, and coal 
$. Ironandsteel ANd limestone for making 
manufacturing jt into iron and steel are 
also abundant near by. Because these 
three products lie so close together here, 
there is hardly a better place in the 
world for the manufacture of iron and 
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steel. In a few years Birmingham has 
become a thriving city, and it is often 
called the Pittsburgh of the South. 
Farther north in these states there 
are several other noted centers of iron 
manufacture. BALTIMorE, in Maryland, 
is one; WILMINGTON, in Delaware, is 
another.. To each of these cities both 
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Power is obtained from the river. 


coal and iron can be easily shipped. 
Baltimore makes many kinds of iron 
goods; Wilmington is noted especially 
for the manufacture of cars, heavy ma- 
chinery, and ships. Other centers of 
iron manufacture are RicHMonD, in Vir- 
ginia; WHEELING, in West Virginia; 
ATLANTA, in Georgia ; and KNoxvILLE, 
CHATTANOOGA, and other cities in 
Tennessee. 


There are many other kinds of manufacturing 
in the South, and most of them are rapidly 
increasing in importance. For 
example, the abundance of tim- 
ber has led to the manufacture 
of furniture; and the wood and iron ore to- 
gether have led to the making of many farm 
implements. Cotton seeds are made into cotton- 
seed oil ; hides into leather and leather goods; 
sugar cane into sugar and molasses; the sap of 
the pine tree into turpentine, tar, and resin; 


4. Other manu- 
factures 
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wheat into flour; and tobacco into cigars and 
other forms for use. There is now almost 
every kind of manufacturing in the South. 


The irregular coast line of parts of the 
Southern States shows that there are 


Transporta. many harbors there. Good 
tion harbors are especially nu- 
1. Harbors 


merous in the northern part. 
Observe how far the waters of Chesa- 
peake and Delaware bays extend into 
the land. The cities of BALTIMORE and 
WILMINGTON, on these bays, have much 
the same advantages for shipping goods 
that Philadelphia has. Norrotk and 
Ricamonp, in Virginia, are also good 
shipping points. 

Farther south, although the water in some of 
the bays is shallow, and sand bars are common, 
there are many good harbors; and the United 
States government is spending much money in 


deepening and improving others, so that the 
largest ships may enter them. 


The commerce of the states bordering 
the Gulf of Mexico is greatly aided by 
the Mississippi River. This 
mighty river, to- 
gether with its 
tributaries, drains a vast 
area, inhabited by millions 
of people. Name the prin- 
cipal tributaries, and trace 
them to their sources. On 
Figure 213 note how far up 
these rivers boats can go. 
Since transportation of 
goods is cheapest by water, 
a large amount of freight is 
sent up and down these 
waterways (Fig. 164). No 
wonder, therefore, that the 
United States government is spending 
large sums of money improving them. 

In addition to the waterways, there 


2. Rivers 
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are railways connecting all important 
points in these states, and 
reaching out to all parts of 
our country. These carry great quanti- 
ties of freight, as well as many passengers. 

The principal cities in the South, as in 
the North, are those that Principal cen- 
} ‘ ters of manu- 
have grown up at the best ¢ ture and 
shipping points, or 


3. Railroads 


at commerce 
points especially favorable to manufac 
turing. 

BALTIMORE is the eighth city in size 
in the United States, having nearly 
three quarters of a mil- 
lion inhabitants. .It has 
an excellent harbor, far inland, im 
the fertile state of Maryland, near the 
head of Chesapeake Bay. Coal and iron 
can easily reach it from the Appala- 
chian Mountain region; and, like New 
York and Philadelphia, it has a large 
amount of manufacturmg and com- 
merce. It is further noted as a center 


1. Baltimore 


of oyster fishing and shipping. 


Fig. 164.— Even the small streams and canals aie ased for shipping freight. 
Here, for example, are six thousand bales of cotton on a barge in the 
Houston Canal, in Texas, bound for the seacoast, to be placed on vessels 
for shipment to England. 


RicHMonpD, the capital and 2. Richmond, 
Fi oo ares - Norfolk, and 
largest city of Virginia, is witmington 


located on the James River. It is a 
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thriving center, noted especially as a Quantities of cotton, cotton-seed oil, 
tobacco market. Norro.k, at the mouth | sugar, molasses, and rice are shipped from 
of Chesapeake Bay, is a shipping point | here. Manufactured goods, such as cloth 
of growing importance. andshoes ; und foods, such as meat, wheat, 

Witmineron, on the Delaware River, | and corn, are collected here and then 
is the largest city m Delaware. Like | distributed in all directions. Since New 
Orleans is so good a ship- 
ping point, it has, of course, 
much manufacturing. 

Within recent years, the 
river front of the city has 
been greatly improved. 
Many miles of huge docks 
have been built, and im- 
mense warehouses for cotton 
and sugar, and grain eleva- 
tors, have been constructed 
to provide for the growing 
river trade. 

On the Mississippi River, 
about 450 miles up the river: 


Fie, 165. — Loading Mississippi River 
boats from the levee. 
Camden, it should be asso- 
ciated with Philadelphia as 
an important manufacturing 
center. 

Among Southern cities, 
the one next to Baltimore 
3. New Orleans in size is New 
and other cities ORLEANS, on the 
on the Missis- xe #5 Fe a 
sippi River and Mississippi River 
Segara og about one hun- 
dred miles above its mouth. 
Large ocean vessels can reach 
this port, and river boats 
(Fig. 165) can travel from it 


Fic. 166. — A view on the water front at Savannah, where naval stores are 
as far up as Pittsburgh on the sidenons 


Ohio River, and a great dis- 

tance, also, up the Mississippi and Mis-| from New Orleans, is Mempuis, in Ten- 
souri rivers. On Figure 154 measure the | nessee, another of the large cities in these 
distance from New Orleans to Pittsburgh. | states. It is in the midst of the cotton 
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and hardwood sections, and is noted for 
its cotton and lumber trade. 
NASHVILLE, on the Cumberland River, 
is the capital of Tennessee. It isa manu- 
facturing and trade center, and is distin- 
guished for its fine schools and colleges. 


Find Baron Rover, in Louisiana; VicKs- 
BuRG and Jacxkson, in Mississippi; Lirrie 
Rock, in Arkansas; and GutHRig, in Oklahoma. 
These are all centers of trade in the states where 
they are situated. Which of them are state 
capitals ? 


Several well-known cities besides those 
already mentioned are found along the 
4. Other cities, COASt east of the Mississippi 
east of the Mis- River. The most important 
sissipp! River are SAVANNAH, Georgia (Fig. 
166), and Mosixz, Alabama, both of which 
handle much cotton. Find WILMINGTON, 
North Carolina; also CHARLESTON and 
JACKSONVILLE farther south. The last is 
one of the chief shipping ports for Florida 
fruit. Tampa and PrENsAcoLa, on the 
west side of Florida, ship much lumber. 
Tampa also has important trade with the 
West Indies. 

Another leading city of the South, 
ranking fourth among Southern cities, is 
ATLANTA, near the southern end of the 
Appalachiar Mountains. It is a great 
railway center and is in the midst of a 
country of rich resources. Cotton is 
abundant, there is plenty of lumber, 
and both coal and iron ore are not far 
distant. Atlanta has, therefore, become 
a manufacturing center. 

BrrMINGHAM as a manufacturing center has 
already been mentioned, as have CHATTANOOGA 
and Knoxvitie. There are other important in- 
land manufacturing cities in the South that you 
will learn about later. 

Florida deserves special mention, because it 


has so many small towns and cities that are 
noted as winter resorts. The mild winter climate 
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ports. Baltimore and New 5 ter cities. 


attracts thousands of Northern visitors, for it is}! 
never very cold, and flowers blossom all winter.}! 
Mramt, JACKSONVILLE, and Sv. AUGUSTINE are 
among the best known of these resorts. Kry 
Wrst and Tampa, also winter resorts, are ex-| 
tensively engaged in tobacco manufacturing. 


Due to its domestic commerce, GAL-| 
VESTON ranks among our leading sea- 


Orleans are also important west of the Mis- | 
shipping ports. Galveston “2? River 
is the outlet for a great amount of 
cotton and other goods, produced to the | 
north and west of it. San AnvTonto, 
Daas, Houston, Fort Wortn, and— 
AUSTIN are other leading cities of Texas. | 

Oklahoma, a state of splendid resources, 
includes what was formerly called In- | 
dian Territory, a region reserved as the ° 
home of several Indian tribes. So many — 
people have made their homes in Okla- 
homa that the population has increased — 
several fold since 1900. It already has 
nine thriving cities, among them, OK- 
LAHoma City, TuLsa, MusKoces, Eni, © 
and SHAWNEE. | 

WASHINGTON, on the Potomac River, 
not far from Baltimore, is the third 
largest city in the South; ¢ washington, 
but it is unlike any of the in the District 
others that have been men- %°™»* 
tioned. While manufacturing and com- 
merce are, as a rule, the occupations 
that make great cities, Washington is 
noted for neither of these. 

The importance of Washington is due 
to the fact that itis the capital of the 
United States. It is a great business 
merely to carry on the government of 
our country, and this is done in Wash- 
ington. The main buildings there are 
government buildings, not factories or 
stores. A large number of the people 


EEE 
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are engaged in some kind of government 
work, such as making the laws, or act- 
ing as clerks in the many departments 
of our government. 

Since it is the capital of our country, 
much care has been taken to make the 
city attractive. The streets are broad 
(Fig. 167) and bordered with trees, and 
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of the soil and climate for farming? 5. What 
advantages for farming do these states enjoy 
over the Northeastern States? 6. Name the 
three special farm products of the South. Why 
are they not raised in other parts of the United 
States? 7. Vell about the cotton. 8. About 
the sugarcane. 9. Therice. 10. The tobacco. 
11. Name other farm products. 12. Where is 
ranching important? Why? 13. What can 
you say about the lumbering? 14. What kind 


good taste has been shown in planning | of food fish are found here? 15. What are 


Fic. 167. — Pennsylvania Avenue, in Washington, showing the Capitol at 
the farther end. 


most of the government buildings. It 
is the most beautiful city im the United 
States, as it should be (Figs. 95 and 97). 

The District of Columbia, in which 
Washington is situated, isa tract of land 
about eight miles square. It is not a 
part of any state, but is controlled di- 
rectly by the government of the United 
States. The Capito] was located here 
shortly after the close of the War of In- 
dependence, when this point was near 
the center of population of the country ; 
but now the center of population is far 
to the west of Washington. 


1, Compare these states with the North- 
eastern States in area; in popula- 
tion. 2. What about the amount 
of level land? 3. In what states 
are there mountains ? 4. What about the fitness 


Review 
Questions 


the chief minerals? 16. In what 
states is coal found? 17. [ron ore? 
18. Oilandnatural gas? 19. What 
about other mineral products? 
20. What favorable conditions 
are there for manufacturing in the 
South ? 21. Tell about the cotton 
manufacturing. 22. Iron and steel 
manufacturing. 23. Other manu- 
factures. 24. Whatadvantages for 
transportation have these states ? 
25. State the principal facts about 
Baltimore; Richmond; Wilming- 
ton; Norfolk. 26. About New 
Orleans and other cities on the. 
Mississippi River and its tributa- 
ries. 27. About other cities east of 
the Mississippi River, 28. Other 
cities west of it. 29. Washing- 
ton and the District of Columbia. 


1. Draw the coast line of these states. Add 
the principal rivers and cities, and the state 
boundaries. 2. Represent this 
group of states in sand, showing 
the mountains and plains. 3. Make a collection 
of articles manufactured from cotton, and add 
them to the school collection. 4. Make a col- 
lection of different kinds of wood grown in the 
Southern States. 5. Raise some cotton and rice 
in the schoolroom. 6. Name other advantages 
that the mild climate of the South brings; for 
instance, in regard to clothing ; coal for heating 
houses; and kinds of houses. Do you see any 
disadvantages in such a climate? 7. How are 
the people of New England and those of the 
South dependent upon each other in the work 
that they do? 8. What two letters stand for 
District of Columbia ?, 9, Name and locate the 
capital of each state in the Southern group. 
10. Write the abbreviations for each of these 
states 


Suggestions 
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VI. THE CENTRAL STATES 


1. Name the states in this group. 2. Which 
of them border on the Great Lakes? 3. Name 
the Great Lakes. 4. Which of 
these lakes is highest above the 
level of the ocean? How can you tell? How 
does the name of this lake suggest that it les 
highest? 5. By what river do the waters of 
these lakes reach the ocean (Fig. 133)? 6. Re- 
membering what was said about the Erie Barge 
Canal, show how goods can be shipped by 
water from Duluth and Chicago to New York 
City. 7. Name the three principal rivers_in 
the Central States. Trace each. 8. Trace the 
divide between the Mississippi Valley and the 
valley of the Great Lakes. 9. Which state 


Map study 
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than live in either the Northeastern or the 
Southern States. There are also many 
large cities, including Chicago, the sec- 
ond largest in the United States, and 
Detroit, the fourth in size. 

Let us see what has attracted so 
many people here, what their chief oc~ 
cupations are, and how these compare 
with the’ occupations in the sections 
already studied. 

Agriculture.is the most important of 
these occupations. Indeed, 
this is one of the best 
farming sections in all the world. 


Agriculture 


Fic. 168.— The deep, rich soil of the very level plain in the Red River Valley of North Dakota makes this one of the 
finest wheat regions in the world. 


drains entirely intothe Great Lakes? 10. Which 
states drain mainly into the Ohio River? Into 
the Mississippi River? Into the Missouri 
River? 11. Which state drains partly into 
Hudson Bay ? 


The area of these thirteen states is 
somewhat smaller than that of the fif- 
teen Southern States just 
studied, but it is nearly five 
times that of the Northeastern States. 

A century ago there were scarcely any 
people living here, excepting Indians and 
a few scattered trappers. Now there 
are over thirty-six million persons, more 


Area and 
population 


There are several reasons for this. 
In the first place, throughout almost the 
entire section the land is 
a level plain, or, at most, 
gently rolling and_ hilly. 
The only exceptions are the 
Cumberland Mountains in 
eastern Kentucky, the Black 
Hills in South Dakota, and the Ozark 
Mountains in Missouri. The level sur-_ 
face makes it possible to cultivate large 
tracts of land easily (Fig. 168). | 

The soil is extremely fertile, too, and, 
unlike that in many parts of the North- 


1. Favorable 
conditions for 
farming 

(1) Great 


amount of level 
and 
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eastern States, it is also very deep. 
Ihe absence of steep slopes is one im- 
2) A deep, rich portant reason for the deep 
‘tad soil, for the heavy rains can- 
not easily wash the soil away from level 
land. 

In most parts of the Northeastern 
and Southern States forests were once 
3) Absence of @Xtensive; indeed, there is 
forests still much forest Ieft, as 
we have seen. It required a 
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North and South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas. There is, however, enough rain for the 
growth of nourishing grass, and here great 
numbers of cattle, sheep, and horses are raised. 


A very large portion of the Central 
States 1s now devoted to 2 principal 
farming. Many kinds of farm products 
crops are raised, but the © 
most important are the grains. 

This is one of the leading wheat-pro- 


yreat amount of labor for the 
sarly settlers to cut down the 
trees and clear the land, in 
mder that the soil might be 
sultivated. 

Over a large part of the 
Sentral States, however, such 
work was unnecessary, for 
there were no trees. It was 
prairie land, covered only 
with Juxuriant grass, and 
ready for plowing and plant- 
ing. A good crop could be 
raised the first season. This 
has been a fact of much im- 
portance in explaining the 


rapia settlement of these 
states. 
While this section lies 


north of the states last stud- 
ied, and has a 
more severe climate, the 
summers are long and hot enough to 
raise many kinds of crops. Also, while 
the rainfall is Jess than that farther 
south (Fig. 205), it is sufficient for farm- 
ing throughout almost the entire section. 


4) Sufficient 
teat and rain 


Only on the very western border is there too 
little rain for agriculture without irrigation. 
The reason for this lack of rain in the extreme 
West is that the winds lose most of their mois- 
ture by the time they reach the western part of 


Fic. 170.— A corn field in Kansas. 
how large the ears of corn are. 


Note how high the stalks grow, and 


ducing regions in the world. It not 
only supplies wheat to people in the 
Central and Northeastern States, but 
ships enormous quantities to Europe and 
other parts of the world. There are 
tens of thousands of square miles of 
land given up entirely to wheat raising 
(Fig. 168). 

Much corn (Fig. 170) is raised in 
the Northeastern and Southern States, 
but the Central States are the greatest 
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Fria. 171.— Sheep grazing in a pasture in a hilly part of the Central States, in Missouri, 


corn-producing section in the world. 
Corn requires Jonger and warmer sum- 
mers than wheat; for this reason the 
principal corn belt lies a little south of 
the principal wheat belt, as you can see 
by comparing Figures 206 and 207. 


Other important kinds of grain aie oats, rye, 
and barley It is interestjng, in traveling 
across this vast farming country in early sum- 
mer, to see the broad fields of wheat, corn, and 
other grains. In some sections, wheat extends 
as far as the eye can reach; in others, corn; 
and here and there oats, rye, and barley occupy a 
portion of the ground. ‘These fields of grain, 
waving in the breeze, make a beautiful sight. 


As in the other groups of states, hay 
is a very valuable crop, being used as 
feed for animals, especially 
in winter. Vegetables of 
many kinds are raised everywhere, but 
in greatest amounts near the cities; 
Salt fruits, such as berries, are abun- 
dant; and vineyards and orchards of 
apples, pears, peaches, and other fruits 
are common. Among other valuable 
crops is the sugar beet, from which beet 
sugar is made; another is tobacco, which 


(2) Other crops 


is raised in all these states, especially in 
Kentucky, which leads in this product. 

A great amount of stock is to be seen 
throughout this entire region, for each 
farmer usually keeps a few 
horses, cattle, and hogs. He 
has chickens, also, and probably ducks, 
turkeys, or geese. From these facts it is 
plain that meat, milk, butter, cheese, 
egos, and poultry are among the impor- 
tant farm products of this region. In 
some of the more hilly sections, as in 
parts of Ohio and Missouri, dairying and 
sheep raising are the principal farming 
occupations (Fig. 171). 


(3) Animals’ 


In the extreme western part of the Central 
States, where the rainfall is light, grazing is 
almost the only occupation, except where irri- 
gation is possible. This region reminds us of 
western Texas, 

Before white men settled on these Western 
plains, vast herds of bison ranged over that 
great natural pasture; but they have now been 
killed, and their place is taken by cattle and 
sheep. These states, therefore, produce large 
quantities of meat, hides, and wool. 

The full-grown cattle and sheep are fattened 
either on the irrigated farms along the streams, 

. 
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r else in the farming country farther east. 
They are shipped to the meat-packing houses 
f Caicaco, Kansas City, OMAHA, or other 
ities to be slaughtered. 


A large portion of the Central States 
s not noted for its lumber: first, 
because much of the land 
never had any forest; and 
econd, because much land that was 
nce wooded has now been cleared. 
‘he timber cut from it has been used 
or building, or other purposes, and the 
leared sections have become productive 
arm land. 

The largest area that was covered 
vith timber, when first discovered, was 


pevering 


Ff Sea. ene 


The logs are floated from the forest by 
the river, and sawed into lumber in the mill. 


Fic. 172.— A sawmill in Wisconsin. 


n Michigan, Wisconsin,.and Minnesota, 
ear the Great Lakes. Here the land 
s more hilly than in most parts of the 
Yentral States, and it was covered with 
lense forests. Although much of the 
imber has been removed (Fig. 172), 
umbering is still carried on in this sec- 
ion, as well as in some other parts of 
he Central States. Lumbering is, how- 
ver, a far less important industry than 


wgriculture. 
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Having no seacoast, these states do not take 
part in ocean fishing, but there is fishing in 
many of the rivers, and several 
kinds of food fish are found in 
the Great Lakes. There is, therefore, a small 
amount of fishing in the Central States, but 
this is the least important of the great indus- 
tries. 


Fishing 


Some of the most useful minerals are 
found here in large quantities, and 
mining is second in impor- 
tance to farming among the 
industries connected with raw products. 

The country near the western end of 
Lake Superior, in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, is a Very 1. copper and 
rich mineral region. In io" ore 
this district, on the penin- 
sula that extends from 
Michigan into Lake Su- 
perior, there are immense 
deposits of pure: copper. 
This is one of the leading 
copper- producing sections 
in the world. 

Even far more valuable 
than the copper is the iron 
which comes from the 
Lake Superior district. 
In some places it is quar- 
ried as stone is; in others 
it is dug out with large 
steam shovels, as sand 
may be taken from,a sand bank; in still 
other places it is mined from under- 
ground (Fig. 173). No other part of 
the world produces so great an amount 
of iron ore as the Lake Superior district. 

You have already learned that coal is 
necessary in order to get the iron from 
the ore. There is no coal 
near the Lake Superior 
mines, but there is an abundance of bi- 
tuminous coal in the states farther south. 


Mining 


2. Coal 
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This you can see by examining Figure 
211. How far is it from the iron dis- 
trict to the nearest coal fields, as shown 
on this map? In which of the Central 
States is the coal found ? 

The coal of the Central States is used 
in smelting iron, in heating houses, and 
in running factories, locomotives, and 
steamboats. Thus the min- 
eral fuel which lies beneath 
the soil of so many of these 
states, is one of the most 
valuable raw products in 
this section. It is especially 
important in Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, and Ohio, although 
coal mining is carried on 
extensively in several of the 
other states. 

After natural gas and pe- 
troleum were found in New 
York and Penn- 
sylvania, — bor- 
ings were made in the rocks 
of other states, and it was 
discovered that both oil and gas were 
imprisoned in some of the rocks of the 
Mississippi Valley. Indeed, this section 
has become even more important than 
the Northeastern States in the produc- 
tion of these valuable substances. 


3. Oil and gas 


Petroleum and natural gas are found in 
many places, and have*helped greatly in the 
development of the region. The petroleum is 
refined and used as already described on page 
112. The natural gas, which makes an excellent 
and cheap fuel, is used in cities and factories; 
it is often piped into the houses for lighting, 
and into stoves and furnaces for cooking and 
heating. 

There is a variety of other minerals in the 


) ge Central States. For instance, 
ale Sold is mined in the Black Hills 


of western South Dakota; lead 
and zine in several of the states, from Wiscon- 
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Fic. 173. — Miners at work digging out iron ore from underground in the 


sin to southern Missouri; and salt in a num. 
ber of states, especially Michigan and Kansas. — 
Throughout the entire region, there is an abun- | 
dance of limestone for cement, and of clay for , 
making tiles, bricks, and pottery. There are. 
also many excellent building stones, caperinbvE 
sandstone and limestone. | 
There are two conditions that favor | 


manufacturing in any place: the first is) 


Lake Superior district, 


an abundance of valuable raw materials — 
easy to obtain; the second oe cturindl 
is-either plenty of coal for , Conditions 
furnishing heat and power, favorable to 

manufacturing 
or else good water power. 

This section, unlike the Northeastern 
States, has little water power, with the 
exception of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
On the other hand, coal, oil, and gas are 
abundant and widely distributed. Most 
of the Central States are well supplied’ 
with coal (Fig. 211). Raw materials of 
many kinds are certainly very abundant 
and valuable in the Central States. 
geet those that come from the farm 3 
from the forest; from underground. 
With so many raw products and so 
much fuel for power, there has naturally 


been great development of manufactur- 
ing along various lines. 


ducing section, the greatest flour mills 
‘2. Manufa. 2 the country are located 
tures fromfarm here. On account of the 
products 

amount of wheat and other 


products are manufactured in enormous 
quantities. 

_ The small fruits and vegetables, such 
as’ berries, beans, peas, Diiatous, and 
sweet corn give rise to a great canning 
industry. Tobacco adds another kind of 
manufacturing, and the sugar beet still 
another. 

A very important industry is the pro- 
duction of meat. Cattle, sheep, and hogs 
are slaughtered by the tens of thousands, 
and the meat and other animal products 
are shipped to all parts of the country, 
as well as to Europe. Butter, cheese, 
lard, soap, hides, wool, and other gaara 
| products besides meat are prepared in 
this section. 
~ While many of these farm products 
are shipped to other sections for manu- 
facture, much is manufac- 
tured in the Central States. 
For example, there are large 
woolen mills and shoe fac- 
tories here, as well as in 
New England. 

Lumber is still produced 
ere. It is used not only 
ie for building 
tures from lum- purposes, but 
@ for the manufac- 
ture of paper, furniture, and 
farm implements. On all 

ides there is a demand for large num- 
_ of wagons, plows, mowing ma- 
es, threshing machines, and other 
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Since this is our leading wheat-pro- 
steads, 


grains, breakfast foods and_ bakery | 


Fic. 174. — One of the “Soo” 
dug so that lake boats can go from one lake to another, past the danger- 
ous rapids at Sault Ste. Marie. 
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farm implements. Therefore, they 
are manufactured extensively in this 
section. Chairs, tables, desks, bed- 
and many other articles 
of furniture are also made in these 
states. Quite possibly, the desk that 
you use in school came from Michi- 
gan. 

With so much iron ore on the one 
hand, and fuel on the other, iron and 
steel manufactures are very Je Beech 
extensive, as might be €X- tures from min- 
pected. To be sure, the iron *S 
ore and coal are much farther apart than 
they are in Alabama; but the ore lies so 
near the Great Lakes that it is easily 
and cheaply shipped by boat to lake 
ports, where coal is readily obtained. 
There the ore is smelted, and the iron 
and steel are made into thousands of 
articles, such as iron ships, locomotives, 
rails, and the iron parts of farm ma- 
chinery. 

Although far from the ocean, these 
states are connected with Transporta- 
one another, and with the tion 
ocean, by excellent highways. Thus the 


rma Sings ee Se 
gor “8 


Canals, between Lakes Superior and Huron, 


products of the region can easily be 
shipped to any point at home or abroad. 
These hjghways are of two kinds — 


e,* 
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(1) those that are natural to the country, 
and (2) those that have been made by 
man. The first may be called natural, 
the second artificial. 

Of the natural highways, the Great 
Lakes are far the best, being so large 
that they are properly called 
inland seas. They form, in 
fact, the most remarkable inland water- 
way in the world, for the largest 
vessels can sail upon them, and 
they reach into the very heart of 
a fertile and productive country. 
They connect parts of the Central 
States not only with one another, 
but, by short canals around two or 
three rapids and falls (Fig. 174), 
even with the ocean. 

While the Great Lakes 
lead toward the east, 
the Mississippi River and its two 
large tributaries, the Missouri and 
Ohio, lead toward the south. These 
extensive waterways are highways 
of travel for river boats. Thus 
every one of the Central States is 
reached either by a lake or by a 
river highway. 

Among the artificial highways are 
the roads and short canals; but the 
railroads are especially to be 
noted. The surface of the 
land is usually so level that railway lines 
can be laid almost anywhere; and the 
country is so fertile, and it has become so 
fully settled, that it is crossed by rail- 
roads in all directions. 

Of the twenty-eight largest cities in 
Petia cen. the United States, eleven 
tersofmanu- are found in the Central 
facturing and States. These are CHICAGO, 
commerce 

Detroit, CLEVELAND, ST’. 


1, By lake 


2. By river 


3. By rail 
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NEAPOLIS, KANSAS Crty, INDIANAPOLIS, | 
ToLepo, and CoLumsus. Where is i 
each located? We have thus far found © 
the great cities along the natural trans- 
portation routes, where goods can be — 
shipped by water. Is that true of these — 
cities also? 
* Taking the lake cities first, we find — 
175), the largest — 

| 


4 


that Cuicaco (Fig. 


Fic. 175.— Michigan Avenue, a noted thoroughfare in Chicago. 


city in the Central States, and the sec- 
ond in size in our country, 
is situated near the south- 
ern end of Lake Michigan. 
It is near this point that the 
lake reaches farthest south 
into the fertile farming country of Illi- 
nois and Indiana. 

It is possible to bring products to 
Chicago by water even from Europe, 
for, as you know, Chicago is connected 
with New York City by lake, canal, and 
river. There is also a canal in Canada, 
around Niagara Falls, connecting Lake 


1. Onthe shores 
of the Great 
Lakes 

(1) Chieago 
and Milwaukee 


Louis, MinwauKer, Cincinnati, Mrn- | Erie and Lake Ontario. By this water 
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route, goods may be shipped from 
Chicago to the ocean along the St. Law- 
rence River. The Mississippi River 
furnishes another water highway to the 
ocean. 

Lake Michigan extends so far south 
that the railways running between the 
Northwestern and the Northeastern 
States swing around the lake at this 
point. This makes Chicago one of the 
leading railway centers in the country. 
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Chicago stock yards (Fig. 176). The 
business of packing, canning, and ship- 
ping meat employs thousands of work- 
men, and many others are employed in 
tanning the hides to make leather. 
Much of the tanning is done in Mil- 
waukee. Pe 
Much of the wheat from the farming 
country is sent to Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, either to be shipped farther by 
boat, or to be ground into flour for 


Fie. 176.— A scene in the stock yards at Chicago, in which vast quantities of meat and other animal products are 
: prepared every day. 


Thus it is well provided with means 
for transportation both by rail and by 
water. 

Not far north of Chicago, on the 
western shore of Lake Michigan, is Mit- 
‘WAUKEE, which shares some of the 
advantages of Chicago. It is much 
smaller, to be sure, but is larger than 
New Orleans. 

Quantities of raw products from the 
surrounding country are sent to these 
two cities. For example, Chicago is 
the leading meat market in the world. 
Cattle, sheep, and hogs from the west- 
ern plains, as well as from the farms of 
the Central States, are shipped to the 


bread. The city of Milwaukee has 
long been noted for its enormous flour 
mills. Another important product 
shipped to these cities is corn, some to 
be ground into corn meal or made into 
hominy, starch, cereals, and other 
things; some to be shipped East. So 
much corn and wheat are carried to 
Chicago that it is a noted grain as well 
as meat market. 

Not far from Chicago are extensive 
coal fields, and since this city has no 
water power for manufacturing, coal is 
sent to it, in large quantities, for use in 
the factories. The ease with which iron 
ore from the Lake Superior mines can 
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reach Chicago by boat makes this city a 
manufacturing center for many kinds 
of iron goods. It is also an important 
furniture manufacturing city, using 
much lumber brought by boat. 

There are several other prosperous 
lake cities. The most western of these 
(2) Other lake are DuLUTH and SuPERIOR, 
Rone at the western end of Lake 
Superior. They are the nearest lake 
ports to Minnesota and North Dakota, 
and therefore ship much wheat. Their 
location near the forests and iron mines 
around the western end of Lake Supe- 
rior leads to the shipment of large quan- 
tities of iron ore and lumber. 

Farther to the east are Detroit, To- 
LEDO, and CLEVELAND, which are so near 
the coal fields that iron manufacturing 
is very important. Detroit is the fourth 
city in size in the United States and 
leads in the manufacture of automobiles. 
Cleveland ranks fifth, and is one of the 
principal iron manufacturing cities in the 
country. ach of these cities is engaged 
in other kinds of manufacturing, obtain- 
ing raw products, either by water or by 
rail, from the surrounding country. 

Locate the principal cities of these states 
that are situated on or near the Great Lakes. 
Named in order of size, they are Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Toledo, Duluth,and 
Superior. In what state is each of them? On 
which lake? Through what lakes would one go 
in passing from Cleveland to Chicago? From 
Cleveland to Duluth? Find Saemaw and 


Granp Raprrps, two important centers for 
lumber and furniture manufacturing. 


The greatest river cities are naturally 
those on the largest rivers; namely, the 
Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Ohio. The most important 
of these cities is Sr. Louis, 
which ranks sixth in size among the 


2. Along the 
great rivers 


(1) St. Louis 
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cities of the United States. It-is located 
on the Mississippi River (Fig. 177), 
almost at its junction with its largest 
tributary, the Missouri. 


Fic. 177.—A great bridge across the Mississippi River 
at St. Louis. 


Its central location opens up to St. 
Louis a river highway of the greatest 
importance. Boats can go from this 
city far to the northwest, by way of the 
Missouri River; as far as St. Paul, by 
way of the Mississippi; and to Pitts- 
burgh, along the Ohio. Toward the 
south there is water connection with 
Memphis, New Orleans, and the ocean. 

As people settled at this point, rail- 
ways were built until, like Chicago, St. 
Louis has become one of our principal 
railway centers, and it draws to itself all 
the products that have been named in 
connection with Chicago. It is a great 
meat market, a noted grain market, and 
is engaged in manufacturing of many 
kinds. It is the metropolis of the Mis- 
sissipp1 Valley, as Chicago is of the 
Great Lakes region, and New York of 
the eastern seacoast. 

Although large numbers of cattle and 
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sheep reach St. Louis and Chicago, many 
of these animals are slaughtered near 
Vahlby ee the plains on which they are 
City, Omana, Yaised. That fact helps to 
s1. Joseph, and explain the importance of 

Kansas Crry, in Missouri, 
and OmaAnaA,in Nebraska. Both of these 
noted meat markets are on the Missouri 
River. Each has other manufacturing 
industries, also. Another important city 
on the Missouri River is Sv. JosEpH, in 


me 


re ima. « ~ 


aa 
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York, water power has given rise to an 
important flour-manufacturing industry. 
There are scores of grain elevators and 
flour mills at Minneapolis, some of them 
of enormous size. Minneapolis is one of 
the leading flour-producing centers in the 
world. 

Only a few miles away, at the head 
of navigation on the Mississippi River, 
is St. Paut (Fig. 178). It is the capital 
of Minnesota, but it owes its growth 


Copyright by Sweet. 


Fig. 178.— A general view of St. Paul, with the Mississippi River in the foreground. The state capitol of Minnesota 
is on the hill at the left. 


Missouri, a short distance above Kansas 
City. Other important cities in this 
region are Des Mores, in Iowa, and 
Topeka, in Kansas. 


Much of the wheat of the Contech 


States goes to the cities already men- 
(8) Minneapotis tioned, but one of the prin- 
and St. Paul ginal grain centers is MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, which is near the heart of 
the wheat region of the Northwest. 
This city is situated on the banks of the 
Mississippi River, at a point where the 
St. Anthony Falls furnish excellent water 
power. Here, as at Rochester, New 


5 


. : , 


partly to the fact that it is a center for 
the sale of machinery, clothing, and other 
articles wanted by farmers. Name some 
of the other articles that they would 
need to buy. Minneapolis and St. Paul 
are so near together that they are some- 
times called the “ Twin Cities.” 

In southwestern Ohio, on the Ohio 
River, is CiNcINNATI, Which is engaged 
in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, machinery, and a great 
variety of other articles. There is coal 
near at hand, so that power is easily 
obtained, and there is an abundance of 


(4) Cincinnati 
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raw products from the surrounding coun- 
try. Much of the iron used comes from 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Why 
from these states rather than from the 
Lake Superior region ? 

Farther down the Ohio River is Louis- 
ville, the largest city in Kentucky. It 
is a leading center for 
tobacco manufacture and 
trade, as well as for the manufacture of 
iron goods and other articles. 


(5) Louisville 


Locate the principal cities on the large 
rivers, and tell for what each is important. 
In order of size, they are St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Louisville, St. Paul, 
Omaha, and St. Joseph. 

Two of the large cities in these states, 
hike Atlanta in Georgia, are not located 
8. Indianapolis Upon important waterways. 
and Columbus These are INDIANAPOLIS, 
the capital of Indiana, and 
CoLumBus, the capital of 
Ohio. The chief reason for 
their rapid growth is the 
fact that each is situated in 
the central part of a very 
fertile state. Also, since 
the country is a plain, rail- 
roads enter them from all 
directions, making each a 
center of trade and manu- 
facturing. 

There are many other 
important cities in the Cen- 
tral States, about which you 

will learn later. 

These include 
the capitals of the states. 
Name and locate each of the capitals. 
There are also many busy manufacturing 
and trade centers. The largest of these 
are AKRON, Dayton, and Youngstown, 
Ohio; Prorta, Illinois; and Forr 


4. Other cities 
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WayYNE, EVANSVILLE, and TERRE 
Haute, Indiana. Locate each of these. 


1. How do these states compare in area with 
the two groups already studied? In popula- 
tion? 2. What is the leading 
occupation ? Which of the great 
occupations is least important 
here? 3. Whatconditions have greatly favored 
farming? 4. Why is there so little rain in 
the western part of this section? 5. What 
grains and other farm crops are raised? 6. What 
can you tell about each? 7. What animals are 
raised? 8. Whatcan you tell about the grazing 
in the western part? 9. State the principal 
facts about lumbering. 10. About fishing. 
11. Name the chief mineral products and tell 
what you can about each. 12. What condi- 
tions have greatly favored manufacturing ? 
13. What are the chief manufactures from 
farm products? 14. Fromlumber? 15. From 
minerals? 16. What do you know about the 
transportation routes (a) by lake, (b) by river, 
and (c) by rail? 17. Name the dozen chief cities 


Review 
Questions 


Fic. 179. — A crowd of workmen leaving a factory at the close of the day, 
at Dayton, Ohio. 


in this group of states. 18. Which of these 
are lake ports? 19. Which are on the rivers ? 
20. What two large cities are not on important 
waterways? 21. Name and locate the capital 
of each state. 22. Name and locate the other 
cities mentioned. 23. State the principal facts 
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about Chicago and Milwaukee. 24. About each 
of the other Great Lake ports. 25. About St. 
Louis, 26. Kansas City and Omaha. 27. Min- 
neapolis and St.Paul. 28. Cincinnati. 29. In- 
dianapolis and Columbus. 30. Louisville. 


1. Make a sketch of the Mississippi River 
with its two main tributaries. 2. Of the Great 
Lakes. 3. Upon these drawings 
show, by a cross, the location of 
each of the great cities. 4. Add some wheat, 
corn, and other grains to the school collection. 
5. Find drawings, or pictures, of the prin- 
cipal fresh-water fish that are caught in the 
Great Lakes and the large rivers. 6. From 
what animals do wool, beef, veal, pork, mutton, 
lard, tallow, and leather, come? 7. Draw a 
map of the Central States, putting in lakes, 
large rivers, capitals and other principal cities. 


Suggestions 


VII. THE WESTERN STATES 


1. Name the states in this group. Write 
the names. 2. In what direction do the 
mountain ranges cross them? 
83. Name the principal ranges. 
4. Name and trace the chief rivers. 5. In 
what section do you find very few rivers ? 
What does that suggest about the rainfall? 
6. Find some rivers emptying into lakes with 
no outlet. Are those salt- or fresh-water lakes ? 
Why? 7. How far is it across these states, 
measuring from the northern to the southern 
boundary of the United States? 8. How far 
is it from New York City to San Francisco ? 
9. Measure the length of California. Com- 
pare its length with that of Pennsylvania. 
10. How does the Pacific coast line compare in 
regularity with that of the Northeastern States 
(Fig. 140)? 11. On Figure 136 note whether 
San Francisco is farther-north or ‘south than 
New York City. 12. On the same map find out, 
at nearly as you can, the point that is midway 
between New York City and San Francisco, 


Each of these eleven states is larger than 
the wholeof New England. Together they 
Areaand popu- are larger than the North- 
lation eastern and Southern States 
combined. Indeed, they make up much 
more than one third of the entire area 
of the United States. 


>? 


Map study 
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Yet the population of these states is 
less than nine million, while that of 
the. Northeastern and Southern States 
together is nearly sixty million. 

This means that the Western States 
are very thinly settled; im po. cons for 
fact, this is by far the most small popula- 
thinly settled part of our %" 
country. Let us find some of the rea- 
sons for this fact. 

One reason is their far western posi- 
tion. Most of the early settlers in this 
country came from Hurope, 4. their posi- 
as_you know (p. 101), and ton s0 far west 
settlements were first made along the 
eastern coast. It was a long distance 
from there to the Mississippi River, and 
it was only after the Eastern States 
were fairly well occupied, that many 
people crossed the Mississippi to go 
farther west. Now that the East is so 
fully settled, more and more people go 
to live in the Far West. 

Another important reason why there 
are so few people is the mountainous 
conditionof thecountry. We , ,,.,, 

p eir many 
have already learned (p.104) mountains and 
that the Appalachian Moun- ?!***44s 
tains greatly hindered early settlers from 
reaching the fertile valley of the Missis- 
sippi. The mountains of the West are 
far more extensive, and more difficult to 
cross, than the Appalachians (Fig. 181). 
Instead of one mountain chain, there are 
four great mountain systems extending 
north and south, and between them are 
broad plateaus, some of which are more 
than a mile above the level of the sea. 
A large portion of the Western States is 
plateau country. 

In traveling westward from the Mis- 
sissippi, one passes first over the Great 
Plains, whose height above the level of 
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the sea gradually increases to about a 
mile. Then come the Rocky Mountains, 
which rise five or ten thousand feet 
higher. Note the states that they 
cross. The name focky suggests how 


difficult it is to travel over them, for 
they are very rough, as well as high. 


Fic. 181.— A lake in the picturesque Rocky 
Mountains of Montana. 

For nearly a thousand miles to 
the west is a broad plateau with 
one part, called the Great Basin, 
lower than the rest. In this 
basin are numerous lower, short 
mountain ranges, called the Ba- 
sin Ranges. On the western 
side of the Great Basin, in Cali- 
fornia, are the Sierra Nevada 
ranges; and farther north, in 
Oregon and Washington, are the 
Cascade Ranges. Before the 
Pacific is reached, still a fourth 
system of mountains, called the 
Coast Ranges, must be crossed. 
They are separated from the 
Sierra Nevada by a broad valley. All 
these Western mountains ‘together are 
known as the Western Cordillera. 

A third reason for so sparse a popula- 
tion is the lack of rain. We have al- 


Fig. 182.— Desert landscape in southwestern United States. 
scattered bushes grow in this sandy waste. 
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ready learned that the western parts of 
Texas (p. 122) and the states 3. heir lack 
farther north (p. 133) re- of tin 

ceive too little rain for agriculture. 

There are two reasons for this dryness. 
In the first place, in the southern portion 
the winds blow from the land, not from 
the ocean. They cannot, 
therefore, carry much vapor, 
and part of the country is a 
true desert (Fig. 182). 

In the second place, al- 
though the winds farther 
north blow from the Pacific 
Ocean, they soon lose their 
moisture. They have plenty 
of vapor when tbey reach 
the coast, but as they rise 
over the mountains, much of 


Only 


this falls as rain or snow. The rainfall 
is therefore very heavy on and near the 
Coast Ranges. Continuing eastward, 
the winds blow over the Sierra Nevada 
and Cascade ranges, and are there robbed 


| 
: 
: 
: 


— agriculture. 
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Fie. 183. — Cutting wheat in the fertile wheat region of the western states. 
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Courtesy International Harvester Co. 


Machine tractors are now being used 


largely instead of horses for this work. 


of more moisture. The air then be- 
comes so dry that a large part of the 
country farther east, as far as the Rocky 
Mountains, receives very little rain. 
Again, on crossing the lofty Rocky 
Mountains, these west winds lose still 
more of their moisture. This is sug- 
gested, on the map, by the number of 
large rivers that find their sources in 
these mountains. Name and trace some 
of them. As a result, if winds from the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean 
did not bring some vapor for rain, the 
country east of the Rockies might be as 
dry as the Sahara Desert. As it is, some 
rain falls even close to the eastern base 
of the Rocky Mountains, so that this 
region, though arid, is not a true desert. 
Farther east the rainfall increases, until 
in central Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and the Dakotas there is enough for 


L - 


| 
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In the plateau and Great Basin region, which 
lies between the Sierra Nevada-Cascade System 
and the Rocky Mountains, the climate is, for the 
most part, dry orarid. Note the states that 
are included. In places, even, the climate is 
so dry that the country is a real desert. 

On these deserts one may travel for scores 
of miles without seeing vegetation of any kind 
excepting cactus, scattered blades of grass, and 
such other plants as grow in dry soil. There 
are no trees, because of lack of water; and there 
is little to be seen except sand and rock. It 
was very difficult for early settlers to cross 
these arid and desert regions, for there was 
often no water to drink, and there was little 
game for food. Even to-day there are large 
areas where no one lives. 


Some parts of this section, however, 
are well watered. Onmany Agriculture 
of the mountain slopes, and 3. The best- 

watered section 
onsome of the plateaus,there and its products 
is an abundance of rain for farning. 

Along the Pacifie coast, in particular, 


from central California to Canada, there 
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is plenty of rain (Fig. 205). Measure 
this distance. It is here, in western 
Washington, where the west winds rise to 
pass over the mountains, that the heavi- 
est rainfall in the United States occurs. 
This rainy region has also a mild 
climate and fertile soil, and is, therefore, 
a very rich farming country. — Fruits of 
many kinds are raised, such, for instance, 
as peaches, plums, apricots, pears, apples, 


Fia. 184. — Picking oranges in the irrigated 


grapes, and berries; and farther south, 
in California, oranges, lemons, grape- 
fruit, and figs thrive. In Washington 
(Fig. 183) and Oregon, east of the 
mountains, and in the Great Valley dis- 
trict of California, wheat growing is an 
important industry. 

The southern half of California, being 
near the ocean, might be expected to 
receive abundant rainfall. Indeed, dur- 
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ing the winter season the rain often 
pours down, until rushing 2. irrigated see 
torrents are formed among a psi ig 
the hills and mountains. q) southern 
In the summer season, how- C#ifornia 
ever, when plants most need moisture, 
the winds no longer blow from the ocean. 
On that account, no rain falls in sum- 
mer, and the southern part of California 
is then a true desert. This is the case 


country of southern California, near Pasadena. 


even within sight of the ocean, and 
where the soil is very fertile. 


Why could not some of the rain that falls 
in winter be stored up then for use in summer, 
when wanted? That was the question that 
men asked, and they set to work to store up 
the water. 

Dams were built among the hills and moun- 
tains, collecting the winter’s floods into ponds 
and lakes, and holding the water there till 
summer came. Then ditches many miles long ~ 
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_ were dug, or pipes were laid, leading the water 
down from these reservoirs to the fertile plains. 
Smaller ditches were dug from the main ones, 
leading to the farms in various directions. 
From these each farmer could turn the water 

into still smaller ditches on his own land, and, 

_ when he wished to do so, could flood his fields. 

Thus, as often as was necessary during the 
long, dry summer, the crops could be given the 
water that they needed. 

This is what is meant by irrigation. It is 
‘quite expensive, but it is even better than rain, 
because it supplies the exact quantity of water 
that is needed, and at the time that it is wanted. 


Irrigation has changed much of south- 
ern and central California from a barren 
desert into a paradise of flowers, fruit 
trees, and beautiful homes. This is the 
land from which many of our oranges 
(Fig. 184) and lemons now come, the 
other important source being Florida. 
Also, quantities of peaches, grapes, figs, 
olives, and nuts are raised here, as well 
as grain, vegetables, and other crops. 

The climate is delightful, and many 
people go there to spend the winter. In 
the midst of a great irrigated garden in 
southern California is the large city of 
Los ANGELES, surrounded by orange 
groves and thriving towns. 

The region around Sait Lake Ciry, 

in Utah, is another irrigated section 
: similar to that just described. 
The Mormons, who first 
settled there, have changed 
that part of the desert also into a mag- 

nificent garden. The mountains, not 
far away, supply water for irrigation, 

and fruits, alfalfa, and many other farm 
products are produced in abundance. 


(2) Salt Lake 
— City and 
vicinity 


— 


Near by is the Great Salt Lake, the largest 
lake in the Great Basin. Although many 
streams descend from the neighboring moun- 
tains, so much water evaporates in this arid 
region that the lake does not rise high enough 
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to overflow. It has therefore grown more and 
more salt, until now its water is even much 
salter than the ocean itself. It is so salt, and 
on that account so dense, that a person cawnot 
sink in it. (P. 42.) 


Central Colorado, in the neighbor- 
hood of DENVER, is a third important 
irrigated section. There are (3) other irri- 
many extensive irrigation 1%" #siricts 
works in.Idaho and Wyoming, and, in- 
deed, all along the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains, from Mexico to Can- 
ada, as well as in the larger valleys 
among the mountains. 

Near Denver, for example, there is 
a large irrigation ditch, which supplies 
water to hundreds of farms. It is in- 
teresting to know that in each case, 
while land that is low enough to be wa- 
tered frum the ditches is very valuable, 
the land that is higher than the ditches 
is almost worthless. Fruits, garden 
truck, grain, alfalfa, grass, sugar beets, 
and other farm products are extensively 
grown on these irrigated farms. 


Among the Western mountains, and along 
the rivers, there are many other irrigated 
sections, as in New Mexico and Arizona. Yet 
the amount of irrigated land (4) Work of the 
in the West is small compared United States 
with the amount that is still government in 
either desert or dry enough to “7% 
be called arid. Much of this land will probably 
always remain arid, because no water can be 
obtained for it. 

There is, however, much land, now almost 
useless, that might be irrigated if the expense 
could be met. Most of this land still belongs 
to the United States government, and it is 
very important that water be brought to it, 
so that settlers may occupy it and make it 
produce valuable crops. For these reasons 
the United States government has spent many 
millions of dollars in building extensive irriga- 
tion works in the West. Some of the largest 
of these works are in Idaho and Arizona. 
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While the greater part of the arid 
lands is without irrigation, and for that 
reason is not cultivated, it 
is by no means entirely use- 
less. Most of it receives rainfall enough 
for a crop of nourishing grass. This 
vast arid section, therefore, is valuable 
for grazing. It is the land of the cattle 
ranch (Fig. 185) and of the cowboy, who 


3. Ranching 
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In many parts of the West one can 
travel on horseback for days without 
seeing any trees, excepting, : 
age some cottonwoods ““™*""s 
growing along a stream. Yet this is 
not true of all parts, for there are exten- 
sive forests on the mountains and pla- 
teaus, and the Pacific coast is the land 
of the big trees. The largest trees in the 


weed ee 


Fic. 185. — Cattle drinking in the ranch country of western North Dakota. 


spends most of his time in the saddle 
jooking after his herds. Besides cattle 
many sheep and horses are also raised. 


The sheep are driven in flocks from place 
to place for feeding, but the cattle and horses 
are often allowed to roam about almost like wild 
animals. Many single ranchmen own thou- 
sands of sheep or cattle. Since the grass on 
which they feed grows in scattered tufts, the 
animals must wander over much land in feed- 
ing. It is plain, therefore, that the ranchmen 
must live far apart, and that a grazing country 
has very few people. 


The cattle and sheep are shipped east- 


ward in great numbers, even to Europe, 
to furnish meat, leather, and wool. 


world grow here, and some of them have 


been growing for a thousand years or 
more. 


Many of the trees are as large round as an 
ordinary living room, and several have been 
found to be over ninety feet in circumference, 
which is as much as the distance around many a 
schoolroom. The main limb on one of these 
trees, called the Grizzly Giant (Fig. 186), starts 
from the trunk two hundred feet above ground, 
and measures six and one half feet in diameter, 
or more than most large trees in the East. A 
single giant tree will supply lumber enough to 
build several houses. 


In such a region lumbering is natu- 
rally a flourishing industry, and the 
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forests are being cut down very rapidly. | by far the most prominent. The salmon 
This is true especially of Washington | spends most of its life in 


and Oregon and California, and there 
are many lumber mills on the lower 


Fic, 186. — The huge trunk of the Grizzly Giant, in the redwood forest of 
California. 


Columbia River, and along the shores of 
Puget Sound. Find this sound on Figure 
180. The mountains and high plateaus 
in other parts of the Western States also 
bear extensive forests, and here, too, 
lumbering is an important industry. 
While there is fishing of various kinds 
along the Pacific coast, salmon fishing is 


Fic. 187.—Salmon fishermen in the Columbia River, near Astoria, showing the large salmon caught in their nets. 


Fishin 
the ocean, but “runs” up : 


the rivers in order to lay its eggs in fresh 
water. These fish go up 
many streams, from Califor- 
nia northward, and are 
caught in immense quanti- 
ties. Great numbers, for ex- 
ample, run up the Columbia 
River, so that salmon fishing 
is very important there (Fig. 
187). Trace this river. 

Most of the salmon caught 
are canned, though some are 
sent away on ice as fresh 
fish. Probably much of the 
canned salmon that you have 
seen has come from the can- 
neries either near PORTLAND, 
Oregon, or Puget Sound, or 
else along the coast farther 
north. ASTORIA, on the 
lower Columbia, and Brt- 
LINGHAM, on Puget Sound, are especially 
noted for the salmon industry. 

Although agriculture, lumbering, and 
fishing are important, it is for mining 
that the Western States are 


Mining 
most noted. Among the 


minerals, gold and silver, called the pre- 
cious metals, are especially prominent. 
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- Gold is the most valuable of all. 
When gold was first discovered in the 
stream gravels of California, 
in 1848, thousands of per- 
sons, from the East and from Europe, 
made a mad rush to the new gold fields. 


1. Gold 


At that time the journey to the Pacific coast 
required many weeks of steady travel. Some 
went on ships, going by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama, or even sailing completely around 
South America; but great numbers traveled 
directly across the continent in wagons, toiling 
slowly across the plains, mountains, and pla- 
teaus, accompanied by -their families. Some 
used oxen, others horses. The journey over- 
land was difficult and dangerous, for there were 
bands of roaming Indians (Fig. 189); the trails 
were poorly marked, so that one might easily 
lose his way ; and in the desert one might even 
die of thirst. Hundreds of people perished on 
the way. 


Later, gold was found in the midst of 
the solid rock among the mountains. 
Such rock, with gold in it, is called 
gold ore, and this must be crushed into 
fine bits before the gold can 
be collected. This requires 
much machinery, and is one 
of the important parts of 
mining. 

Gold is now mined in sev- 
eral states besides California. 
Indeed, more gold now 
comes from Colorado than 
from California. DENVER, 
the largest city in Colorado, 
and PursLo, not far dis- 
tant, owe their growth in 
large part to the gold and 
other minerals mined near 
them. Find these cities on the map. 

Silver is another precious metal found 
in the West. Nevada pro- 
duces more silver than any 
other state in the Union, but much is 


2. Silver 
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obtained in Montana, Utah, Colorado, and — 
Idaho (Fig. 188). Each of these states 
also produces large quantities of gold. 
Copper is a third valuable metal. Some 
of the greatest copper mines g. Copper ana 
in the world are situated in ad 
and near Butrr, in Montana. More 
copper has come from Montana than from 
any. other state; but Arizona now pro- 
duces even more than Montana; BisBEE 
in Arizona is a great mining camp. 


Lead is a fourth metal mined in the West. 
Idaho produces the largest amount, but much 
comes also from Colorado and Utah. What 
are some of the uses of copper and lead ? 

Tron ore is found in many of the Western 
States, but little is mined as yet, except in 
Colorado. Most of the Western 
States produce some coal, Colo- 
rado and Wyoming being in the 
lead. Coal mining in the West is rapidly in- 
creasing, for there is much excellent coal there. 

Petroleum has been found in many of the 
Western States, especially in California. 
fact, this state produces more oil than any other 


4. Iron, coal, 
and petroleum 


Fic. 188.— Miners at work underground in one of the silver-lead mines of 
the famous Coeur d’ Alene district of Idaho. 


state in the Union. So much petroleum is 
found there that it is even used as fuel on rail- 
way engines. é 

Western United States is the leading metal- 
producing section in the world, and every year 
new mines are discovered. Much of the land 


In 


An Indian Chief. 


189 


Fig. 
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belongs to the government, and when a person 
finds a valuable deposit of metal, he can obtain 
a title to the land from the goy- 
ernment. This has led many 
men, called prospectors (Fig. 190), 
_ to spend their lives roaming about over the 


5. The pros- 
pector 


Fic. 190.— A prospector with his burros, loaded with tools and 


supplies. In the mountains of Arizona. 


Western plateaus and mountains seeking, or 
prospecting for, deposits of metal. 

In some parts of the West travelers can see, 
even from the car windows, scores of little 
tunnels dug into the sides of the mountains by 
prospectors who have been hunting for ore. It 
is a hard, lonely life that such men lead, and is 
often full of danger. Most of them 
fail to find valuable deposits, but onee 
in a while a prospector discovers a 
rich vein, and suddenly finds himself 
a wealthy man. 


Knowing the raw products of 
the Western States, we can tell 
._ what the principal 
Manufacturi?g \inds of manufac- 
turing are likely to be. Name 
the chief raw products. 
Wheat is ground into flour in 
many places, partly by means 
of water power. Quantitiés of 


q 
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grapes, peaches, apples, and other fruits 
are either canned or dried, 1. manufac- 


ie tures from farm, 
and Many grapes are made forest, and ranch 


into wine, especially in Cali- products 
fornia. 


Lumbering gives rise to much 
manufacture of boards, shingles, 
furniture, and other articles. 
In some of the larger cities, the 
hides of cattle and sheep are 
manufactured into boots, shoes, 
and gloves, and the wool of 
sheep into woolen cloth; but 
still greater quantities of these 
raw materials are sent Kast for 
manufacture. 

Many iron and steel goods 
are made along the Pacific coast 
and in Colorado, as 
well as at some 
other points. The 
ores of gold, silver, 
copper, and lead are too heavy 
to haul far. Therefore, in order 
to get the metals from the ores, they 
are crushed and melted at many points. 
The buildings in which the crushing is 
done are called stamp mills, and those 
where the ore is melted are called smelt- 
ers (Fig. 191). Since mining is so promi- 


2. Manufac- 
tures from the 
products of the 
mines 


Fic. 191.— A smelter in Arizona, where copper is obtained 
from the ore. 
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nent in the West, this kind of manufac- 
turing is carried on very extensively. 

On the whole, manufacturing has not 
been so greatly developed in these states 

as in those farther east. 
3. The future : 5 % 3 
of manufactur- It is rapidly increasing, how- 
ing inthe West over; and, since there is 
much water power and coal in the West, 
it will doubtless continue to increase. 
Indeed, it seems probable that parts of 
this region, especially along the coast, 
will, at no very distant time, rank high 
among the manufacturing districts of 
the country. 

Transportation of goods to. and from 
the Far West was at first provided by 
Transportae means of wagons, slowly 
tion and trade toiling across the country, 
or else by ships that sailed around South 
America. Since then, railroads running 
east and west have been built. 

There are several of these railways 
now, and they carry an enormous 
1. Transconti. amount of freight. Since 
nental railroads they cross the continent, 
they are called transcontinental lines 
(trans = across). With the epening of 
the short water-route, by way of the 
Panama Canal, commerce between the 
East and West has been made less 
difficult and greatly increased. 

In recent years, an extensive trade 
has sprung up with other parts of the 
2. Trade with WOrld besides the Eastern 
Alaskaand Asia States. One of these sec- 
tions is Alaska. Thousands of persons 
have gone to this northern land, and 
for supplies they depend mainly upon 
the seaports of our western coast. 

The trade with Asia has also been 
rapidly increasing. It seems probable 
that, in the future, trade with Asia will 
have much the same importance for 
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cities on the Pacific coast that trade 
with Europe has had for cities on the 
Atlantic coast. The harbors along the 


western coast, that make such ocean 


transportation possible, are not numer- 
ous, but several of them are excellent. 

One of the best of these harbors is that 
of San Franeisco. It has much the 
same importance on the 3. principal 
Pacific coast that New York bers 
harbor has on the Atlantic. Southeast 
of this there is no very good natural 
harbor until San Drrco is_ reached. 
How many hundred miles is that? 
North of San Francisco there is no very 
good harbor until the Columbia River is 
reached. Here is located PoRTLAND, a 
hundred miles upstream on the Wil- 
lamette River, near its junction with 
the Columbia. 
Washington, is Puget Sound, with many 
fine harbors. Here are found SEATTLE 
and Tacoma, 

Among the largest cities in the West- 
ern States is San Francisco, which is the 
eleventh city m size in the 
country. It is located on 
San Francisco Bay, which is 
the natural outlet of the 
Valley of California, that 
lies between the Sierra Ne- 
vada and Coast Ranges. 
This fertile section is one of 
the finest and most productive agricul- 
tural regions in the country. San Fran- 
cisco Bay is the natural outlet, also, of 
the gold mines of California. Railroads 
extend from this point north, east, and 
south, and ships sail from it to all parts 
of the Pacific Ocean, and even to Europe. 
It has an extensive and growing trade 
with the Orient, particularly with China 
and Japan. 


Leading cen- 
ters of manu- 
facturing and 
commerce 

1, Cities of 
Pacific slope 
(1) San Fran- 
cisco and vi- 
cinity : 


Farther north still, in 
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Fic. 192.— A part of the water front of San Francisco, where the ferries from Oakland are all the time going and 
: coming. 


As in the case of other cities on fine, large 
harbors, there is one main city, with other im- 
portant ones near by. San Francisco is far the 
largest, but OAKLAND, Brerketey and AtLa- 
MEDA are just across the Bay from it. Sacra- 
MENTO, the capital of the state, lies a short 


distance northeast, Srocx ron east, FREsNo and 


San Josk southeast, of San Francisco. 


Fia. 193. — The city of Portland, with the lofty and beautiful snow-covered 
peak of the voleano, Mt. Hood, in the distance. 


San Francisco and Oakland are busy manu- 
facturing centers, having foundries, machine 
shops, flour and woolen mills, many other fac- 
tories, and shipyards. The fire that followed 
an earthquake in 1906 destroyed many of the 
best buildings in the city, and for a short time 
greatly checked its growth. It is wonderful 
how rapidly San Francisco recovered from that 
severe blow. In rebuilding it, 
the people have made even a finer 
city than before, with many large, 
modern buildings. 


Los ANGELEs, far south- 
east of San Francisco, is the 
principal city in 
southern Califor- 
nia. It lies twenty-five miles 
from the coast in the midst 
of a remarkable fruit region, 
from which vast quantities 
of fresh, dried, and canned 
fruits are shipped, mainly by 
rail. It is the largest city 
in the Western States. 

PortLanD (Fig. 193) is 
the chief city of 
Oregon, having 
extensive manufactories of 


(2) Los Angeles 


(3) Portland 
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woolen goods, flour, and furniture. It | 
is a distributing point for the fertile | 


country round about, and is reached by | and fruit- region, for which 
| it is the principal trade 


several of the transcontinental railroads. 
It has much trade with Alaska and Asia, 
and is growing very rapidly. 

On the shores of Puget Sound are 
SEATTLE and Tacoma, as well as Bel- 
lingham and Everett and 
several smaller cities and 
Transcontinental lines extend to 


(4) Cities on 
Puget Sound 


towns. 
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SPOKANE, in eastern Washington, is 
situated in the midst of a fertile wheat 


(1) Spokane 


center. Being located on the Spokane 
River, at a point where falls supply 
an abundance of water power (Fig. 194), 
extensive manufacturing has developed, 
especially lumber and flour mills. Three 
transcontinental lines enter Spokane, 
and it has grown very rapidly. It is 


[-_ 


Fic. 194. — The falls in the Spokane River, around which the city of Spokane has grown. 


these two cities, which are also connected 
by rail with Portland and San Francisco 
to the south, and Vancouver to the north. 
These cities are centers for lumber, and 
also for the distribution of such goods as 
are needed in the farming country. 

Seattle, being the farthest north of 
the west coast cities, has the most ex- 
tensive trade with Alaska. There is 
also a great and growing trade with the 
countries of Asia. As m the case of 
Portland, the recent growth of this city 
has been remarkable. 

The inland cities are of several kinds. 
Some are largely manufacturing cities; 
others are mainly centers of 
trade; while many are al- 
most wholly mining cities. 


2. Inland cities 


’ 


the trade center for the famous Coeur 
d’Aléne mining regions of Idaho, from 
which come great quantities of silver 
and lead. 

DENVER, the largest city in the interior, 
is mainly a manufacturing and tradmg 
center. It hes out on the » 5 
plains, close to the eastern Pueblo, and 
base of the Rocky Moun- *“‘“** © 
tains. Being a railroad center, goods 
are easily shipped to and from the sur- 
rounding farming and ranching country. 
There are no mines close by, but in the 
mountains, at_ no great distance, are 
valuable mines of gold, silver, and 
as at CrippLe CREEK and LEADVILLE. 
Much of the ore from these places i 
shipped to Denver for smelting. 
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PvEsx0, farther south, has much the | Arizona, thriving cities in the midst of 
same relation to the surrounding country ) fertile irrigated regions. 
that Denver has. Ores are shipped to} Many smaller cities and towns in the 
Pueblo for smelting, and since both coal | West, about some of which you will 
and iron ore are found not far distant, | learn later, are important trade centers 
iron smelting (Fig. 191) and manufac | in the farming or ranching country. 
turing have developed. |  Burre, in Montana, may 

Sat Lake City, in the midst of an | be taken as a good exam- 
oasis due to irrigation, is mainly a trade | ple of a flourishing mining center. 


When a vein of meial that some 
prospector discovers tz put to be 
very rich, many men are 
obtaining the meial. 
ployed to dig out the ore 
crush it in the s 
still others to work in the 
Thus a good-sized town 
spring up about a single 
Very often, too, where t 
rich mineral vein, there a 
close by, so that a grou; 


ee ee 
may be opened near i 


a mere mining camp m 
come a large city. That is what 


pened in the ease of Butie 
great copper 
the ore cont 
cious metal is al 

There are n 
even within the city ln 
the shafis reach il 


that are left un 
ore has been re 
gether, hundreds 


Thousands of 
of their lives 
‘& * o; ing upto 

Copyright ty Underwood and Underwood. sleep. Ms 

Fre. 195.— The Canyon of the Colorado, a gash of overa mile indepth in the 
eut by the river in the solid rock. 


ound, com- 

Diy tO €a2f and 

n are also employed 

There are scores of 

such mining centers in the West. al- 

center. The products of the farms find | though most of them are only small towns, or 
their way to the city for sale, and, in | “camps.” 

_ return, the city supplies the farmers with Besides such cities as have just been 
: articles that they need. It also supplies | mentioned, there is one other important 
goods to the mining towns in the neigh- | kind; that is, the pleasure pteasare ana 
boring mountains. The same is true of | and health resort. The dry, Pe#ith resorts 
Boiss, Idaho, and Tucson and Puornrx, | sunny climate of much of the West is 
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favorable to invalids, and pleasant for 


any one. For this reason great numbers 
1. Health're. Of people go for their health 
sorts 


to CoLorADO SPRINGS, in 
Colorado, to Los ANGELES, in California, 
and to other parts of the Southwest. 
Many also go to the seacoast, as 
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odd shapes. It is one of the grandest 
scenes on the earth. 

North of this, in the northwest corner 
of Wyoming, there is a sec- 4, Yellowstone 
tion that has no equal among National Park 
all the wonders of the world. This, 


to SAN Dirgo, for a winter re- 
sort, since the climate there is 
warm throughout the winter. 

Many other people visit the 
West as tourists, for western 
United States has 
some of the finest 
scenery in the world. There are 
vast plateaus and rugged moun- 
tain ranges, on some of which 
snow and glaciers are always 
present. Among them are deep 
valleys, shut in by lofty moun- 
tains; beautiful lakes, like Lake 
Tahoe in California and Crater 
Lake in Oregon; and wonderful 
waterfalls, like the Yosemite 
Falls in California and the Sho- 
shone Falls in Idaho. There 
are also finely shaped volcanic 
cones, such as Mt. Rainier, Mt. 
Hood, and Mt. Shasta, more than 
fourteen thousand feet high. 
Locate these volcanoes. 

In addition to such scenery, 
there are many deep, narrow 


2. The lofty 
mountains 


8. Grand Can- valleys, or canyons, 
yon of the h 
Colorado the largest of which 


is the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado River (Fig. 195),in Arizona. 
This is a mighty gash cut into the earth 
by the Colorado River, which flows along 
its bottom a mile below the surface of 
the plateau. This canyon has been cut 
through rock layers that are brightly 
colored, and that are gullied into many 


Fic. 196.— The Giant Geyser in eruption, one of the many geysers 
in the Yellowstone National Park. 


known asthe Yellowstone National Park, 
is so wonderful that it has been set apart 
by the government as a national park, 
to which people are freely admitted. 
Here are hundreds of springs from 
which boiling hot water pours forth. In 
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some places, the boiling water and steam 
now and then shoot upward with a roar, 
rising to a height of from one hundred 
to two hundred feet. These springs are 
called geysers (Fig. 196), and there are 
scores of them in the Park. 


Here, too, is the Yellowstone River, whose 
waters tumble three hundred and eight feet in 


Fic. 197.—A grizzly bear in the Yellowstone National Park. 


a single fall. In the deep canyon, which the 
river has cut below the Yellowstone Falls, the 
rocky banks are, in places, a quarter of a mile 
high, and beautifully colored. It is truly called 
a “ Wonderland.” 

The law allows no wild animals to be killed 
in the National Park... For this! reason they 
have thrived here, and as one goes through the 
Park, he can sometimes see them in the woods 
by the roadside. Among the large animals are 
the elk, the black bear, the grizzly bear(Fig.197), 
and the buffalo or bison. This is now the only 
place in the United States where the bison is 
found in a wild state, although there were tens 
of thousands of them when the Western coun- 
try was first visited by white men. 


1. What have you learned about the area 
and population of these states ? 
saad! 2. Give three reasons for so small 
Comme: a population, 3. What moun- 
tains are included in the Western Cordillera? 


q 
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4, Why is there so little rain in most of these 
states? 5. Locate the best-watered section, 
and name its farm products. 6. What are 
the farm products of California? 7. Ex- 
plain how land is irrigated. 8. Tell about Salt 
Lake City and vicinity. 9. About Denver and 
vicinity. 10. What is the United States goy- 
ernment doing for irrigation? 11. Tell about 
ranching inthe West. 12. What about lumber- 
ing? 13. Fishing ?--14. What minerals are ex- 
tensively mined in these states ? 
15. State the principal facts about 
gold mining. 16. About silver. 
17. About copperand lead. 18. About 
iron, coal, and petroleum. 19. What 
do prospectors do? 20. What about 
the importance of mining in these 
states? 21. What about the manufac- 
turing? 22. How are trade and trans- 
portation provided for? 23. State 
the principal facts about San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity. 24. Los Angeles. 
25. Portland. 26. Cities on Puget 
Sound. 27. What different kinds of 
inland cities are there? 28. Tell 
about Spokane. 29. Denver, Pueblo, 
and Salt Lake City. 30. Butte. 
31. Name and locate the principal 
cities in these states. 32. Why are 
there many pleasure and health resorts 
in the West? Name the principal 
ones. 39. Tell about the mountain scenery. 
34. Describe the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado. 35. What is there of interest in the 
Yellowstone National Park ? 


1. Describe an imaginary overland journey 


to California in the early days. 2. Make a 
list of articles made of gold; of ; 
Suggestions 


silver; of copper; of lead. 
3. Obtain some of these ores for the school 
collection. 4. Ask somegrocer what California 
fruits he keeps. 5. Visit a fish market to see 
some salmon. Find the picture of one in the 
dictionary. Make a drawing of it. 6. Show 
how you might irrigate a certain piece of land 
near you. 7. Write tosome Western railway ask- 
ing for their illustrated cireulars, in which are 
many views of Western scenery. 8. Through 
what states must the waters of the Yellowstone 
River flow in reaching the Gulf of Mexico? 
9. Past what cities? 10. Make a drawing of 
the Western States, showing the principal 
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mountain ranges, rivers,and cities. 11. Make 
asand map of the same. 12. Name and locate 
the capital of each state. 13. Write the abbre- 
viation used for each state. 


VIII. PRESENT AND FORMER 
DEPENDENCIES 


1. On the map of the world (Fig. 106) locate 
(a) Alaska; (b) Porto Rico; (¢) The Philippine 
Islands; (d@) The Hawaiian 
Islands. 2:-On the map of 
North America (Fig. 133) locate Alaska, and 
PortoRico. 38. BoundAlaska. 4. What large 
river crosses Alaska? 5: Name the largest 
islands in the Philippines (Fig. 272). 


Map study 


Fig. 


1. Alaska 


Alaska (Fig. 133), which was pur- 
chased from Russia in 1867 (for $7,200,- 
000), is almost one fifth as 
Purchase of Z 
Alaska, and large as the United States. 
why it at frst Measure to see how far this 
seemed unwise : : 
territory is from our near- 
est ports, on Puget Sound. Most people 
thought it very foolish to buy a territory 
so far away and so far north. 


. 
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A good part of Alaska is mountainous (Fig. 
198), and much of it is in the frigid zone, as you 
can see. About how much of it? In addition, 
at that time we already had more land than we 
knew what to do with. For these reasons, most 
persons thought that the purchase of Alaska was 
very unwise. They even called it “Seward’s 
folly,” because Secretary Seward, who was in 
President Lincoln’s cabinet, was the one who 
chiefly urged the purchase. 


It has turned out, however, to be a 
wise purchase, indeed, for peasons why 
Alaska has come to be an it was a wise 
important part of the United Purchase. 
States, and is developing rapidly. 


198.— The snow-covered mountains of the St. Elias chain, Alaska. 


Most of Alaska is too mountainous and cold 
for agriculture. Yet the summers are warmer 
than one might expect, and some 
parts of the country are level 
enough for farming. Already 
some crops are raised there, and, doubtless, por- 
tions of Alaska will some day produce the more 
hardy grains and vegetables. Doubtless, also, 
grazing will become important, for there are ex- 
tensive natural pastures on which sheep, rein- 
deer, and cattle can feed. In addition, the 
forests will some day be of value, for there are 
large areas covered with timber. 


1. Agriculture . 
and lumbering 
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At present the fishing proves the 
wisdom of the purchase of 
Alaska much more than the 
industries just mentioned. 

The catching of seals was the first 
industry of importance there. One kind 
of Alaskan seal, called the 
fur seal, has a very fine fur, 
which is highly prized for making muffs 
and coats. Already several times as 
much money has come from sealing as 
was paid for the entire territory of Alaska. 
The skins are especially valued because 


2. Fishing 


(1) Sealing 


Fig. 199.— One of the fiords of the narrow “‘ Inside Passage "’ to 
Alaska. 


of their warmth and beauty; and as 
there is no great number of them, they 
are very expensive. A woman must 
pay several hundred dollars for a seal- 
skin coat. 

More recently the salmon has come 
to be of great value. Here, as in the 
Columbia River (p. 149), 
tens of thousands of salmon 
go up the streams every 
summer, in order to lay their eggs in 
fresh water. Indeed, explorers in that 
country, when wanting salmon for food, 
often kick them out of the small streams, 
instead of catching them in the usual 
way. 


(2) Catching of 
salmon and 
other fish 
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These fish are caught and taken to 
the canneries, where they are cooked and 
placed in cans, for shipment to all parts 
of the world. Every year the salmon 
taken from Alaskan waters are worth 
many times as much money as Alaska 
cost us. 

Among other fish, halibut and codfish 
are common on the shallow banks along 
the Alaskan coast, and vessels from our 
Western States now go there to catch 
them. 

It is, however, the gold that has at- 
tracted most attention to this 
territory. The fa- 
mous Klondike re- 
gion, in northwestern Canada, 
first drew large numbers of men 
to Alaska; for the easiest route 
to the Klondike was across 
Alaska. ‘Thousands of prospect- 
ors rushed there in 1896 and 
1897, just as they did to Cali- 
fornia in 1849. 

Valuable deposits of gold have 
since been found at JuNEAU, 
Nong, FairBanks. ‘The average 
yearly production of gold is worth more 
than the original cost of the territory. 

There are also very extensive deposits 
of copper and coal. Copper mined in 
the Copper River region has within re- 
cent years become about as valuable an 
export as Alaskan gold. 


3. Mining 


So many persons go to Alaska for the mining 
and fishing, or for the scenery, that many 
steamships from Seattle make 
regular trips up the Alaskan 
coast. It is one of the most 
wonderful voyages in the world. For a thou- 
sand miles, from Seattle northward, the steamer 
threads its way through a narrow passage, bor- 
dered on either side by lofty mountains (Fig. 
199). Precipices and wooded slopes come down 


Transporta- 
tion 
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to the very sea, and in the background are 
snow-capped mountains, with glaciers in their 
‘valleys. 

The mountains make it very difficult to build 
railways; yet a short road leads inland over 
one of the passes, called White Pass; the Cop- 
per River Railroad has been built from Cordova 
inland to the great copper region; the United 
States government is now completing the con- 
struction of a railroad from Seward to Fair- 
banks. Yet still the principal route to the in- 
terior in the summer is down the Yukon River 
by steamboat. 


There are only a few towns in Alaska, 
and most of these vary greatly in size 
from year to year. Many 
of the people spend only the 
warmer season there, going in the spring 
and returning to the states in the au- 
tumn. JUNEAU is the capital. 


Towns 


2, Cuba and Porto Rico 


On his first voyage, Columbus dis- 
covered some islands southeast of the 
United States (Fig. 133). These were 
later called the West Indies, because, as 
you remember (p. 86), Columbus thought 
he had reached India. 

The Spaniards took possession of these 
islands, and long held the larger ones as 
ae Ween colonies. The people were 
lands happen 0t content under Spanish 
tobe under our rule, and there was much 
aut trouble and bloodshed. Yet 
Spain held Cuba and Porto Rico until 
1898. At that time the Cubans were 
fighting a war for independence, and the 
United States went to their aid. This 
quickly brought on a war between our 
country and Spain, called the Spanish- 
American War. Spain gave up Cuba 
and Porto Rico at the end of the war. 
Our government then took control of 
Porto Rico, and holds it still; but Cuba 
was allowed its independence, under our 
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protection. It is not, therefore, really 
a part of our territory, as Porto Rico is. 

Spanish is the language spoken on 
both of these islands, and many of the 
people are Spaniards; but there are also 
many negroes and half-breeds. 

In what zone do these islands lie? 
That fact alone tells you that they are 


very different from Alaska. heir chief 


Not only is the’ climate Products 
warm (Fig. 200), but there is an abun- 


Examples of 


Fic. 200.— Palm trees in Havana. 
tropical vegetation. 


dance of rain, and a very fertile soil. 
Their products, therefore, are partly the 
same as those that were found peculiar 
to the Southern States. What were 
those (p. 122) ? 

In both islands the principal product 
is sugar cane, from which great quanti- 
ties of sugar are made. Much tobaceo 
and coffee are also grown, as well as 
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oranges, bananas, pineapples, and other | 
tropical fruits. From the forests valu- 
able tropical woods are obtained. 

Much of the trade of both islands is 
with the United States. The largest 
city is Havana, in Cuba, 
which is as large as Minne- 
apolis. Locate this city. The chief 
city of Porto Rico is San Juan, but 


Chief cities 


-PoNncE is nearly as large. 


Fic. 201.— A native Philippine girl. 


3. The Philippine Islands 


The Philippine Islands (Fig. 106) were 
also obtained as a result of the Span- 
How theseis- ish-American War. They 
landscameinto have their own legislature, 
our possession and partly govern them- 
selves, but we have promised them com- 
plete independence. 
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Find these islands on Figure 272; 
also on a globe. Name and locate the 
larger islands (Fig. 301). How would 
you reach them from San Francisco? 
From New York? Through what waters 
would you pass ? 

There is a great mixture of people in 
the Philippine Islands. There are some 
Spanish, some Americans, Kinds of 
and many Japanese and People 
Chinese, but most of the inhabitants 
are natives (Fig. 201). 


There are several races among the natives, 
most of whom are partly or wholly civilized. 
Of these the Tagalogs are most advanced, 
having learned the arts of civilization from 
the Spaniards. A number of small islands in 
the southwestern part of the main group 
are occupied by Mohammedans, called Moros. 
Among the mountainous parts of the other 
islands, real savages live in the dense forests 
of the interior. Some of these savages, called 
Negritos, or little negroes, are a race of very 
small, black people. 

The United States has the difficult task of 
governing and teaching these people until they 
become able to look after themselves. While 
the natives speak different languages, Spanish 
is the most common one, as in Cuba and Porto 
Rico. The use of the English language, how- 
ever, is rapidly increasing. 


There are more than three thousand 
islands, large and small, in the whole 
group, and all of them lie products of 
in the tropical zone. Some the islands 
of their products, therefore, are sugar, 
coffee, rice, tobacco, and tropical fruits. 
One of the most valuable of. all the 
products is hemp, large quantities of 
which are shipped abroad. This hemp 
is used in making a fine quality of rope, 
ealled Manila rope. 

The dense tropical forests, which 
cover parts of the islands, contain valu- 
able kinds of hardwood. There are 
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some minerals, but thus far there has 
been little mining. 

The two largest islands are Luzon, 
which is nearly as large as Pennsylvania, 
Avealpobatat and Mindanao, 
tion, and chief which is a little 


i smaller than 
Luzon. How far apart are 
they? The area of all the 


islands together is about 
three times that of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Luzon has about half as 
many people as Pennsylva- 
nia, and all the islands to- 
gether have about ten mil- 
lion inhabitants. There are, 
therefore, many towns and 
some large cities. The prin- 
cipal city is MANILA, situated 
on a fine harbor in Luzon. 
It bas an extensive trade 
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Every few years one of these bursts 
forth in eruption, and then vast quanti- 
ties of melted rock, or Java, pour down 
the slopes toward the sea. 


with the United States and 
Europe. 


thatch. 


4. The Hawaiian Islands 


Far out in the Pacific, between the 
United States and the Philippines 
(Fig. 106), lies a group of 
fant poses: small islands called the Ha- 
im waiian Islands. They used 
to form a little kingdom, but in 1893 
the people rebelled and formed a repub- 
lic. Later they asked to be made a part 
of the United States, and in 1898 be- 
came one of the territories. 

These islands are very small, and are 
scattered over a distance of over 400 
Why they are Miles. They are built of 
of special value lava that has risen from 
tps within the earth, and on Ha- 
waii (Fig. 301), the largest island, there 
are two volcanoes that are still active. 


Fic. 202.— A house in the Philippines, built of bamboo aud covered with 


The house is raised above the ground because of the dampness. 


Such islands, so far away, might 
seem to be of little value. Yet we have 
many vessels that make the long voyage 
from our Western seaports to China, 
Japan, Australia, and the Philippines. 
They now and then suffer serious acci- 
dents on the way, and run the danger 
of getting out of coal and other supplies. 
These islands lie on the route that some 
of these vessels take, and about a third 
of the way between the United States 
and Asia. For these reasons the Ha- 
waiian Islands are of great importance 
to us; they serve as a stopping place, 
where repairs can be made, and where 
coal and supplies can be obtained. 

You can, perhaps, name the principal 
products of the Hawaiian Islands, since : 
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they lie in the tropical zone. Sugar 


raising is the chief industry. 
Other products are rice, cof- 
fee, wool, pineapples, and 
other tropical fruits. 

Hono.uvtv is the chief city, and its 
port is deep enough for the largest vessels. 


Their products 
and principal 
city 


Fic. 203.— Five native Hawaiian girls. 


5. Other Territory 


Between the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands are Wake Island (Fig. 106), and the 
island of Guam, both of which 
belong to the United States. Far 
to the southwest of Hawaii, in the southern 
hemisphere, are the Samoan Islands; Tutuila 
and some other islets belong to us. 

The United States owns several other small 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. All of these 
islands are too small to have products of much 
value, but some of them are important as stop- 
ping points and coaling stations. 

A recent addition to our territory are the 
Virgin Islands, a group of islands in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean east of Porto Rico. These islands were 
purchased several years ago from Denmark. 


The small Republic of Panama (Fig. 
The Panama 133) owns the narrow strip 
Canal Zone — of Jand, or isthmus, that con- 


Small islands 
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nects North and South America. Across 
this Isthmus of Panama the United 
States government has dug the Panama 
Canal, through which even the largest 
ocean vessels are able to pass. 

By an agreement with the Republic of 
Panama, our government has obtained 
control of the country for five 
milesoneach side of the Canal. 
This strip of land is called 
the Panama Canal Zone. 


1. Why did the purchase of 
Alaska seem unwise at first? 
2. Show that it has 
already proved a 
wise purchase. 
3. What about transportation 


Review 
Questions 


there? 4, Name and locate the 
principal towns. Which is the 
capital? 5, Explain how Cuba 


and Porto Rico came under our 
guidance. 6. Which has become 
independent ? 7. Name the 
principal cities of these islands. 
8. What-islands were_purchased 
from Denmark? 9. How did the 
Philippine Islands come into our 
possession? 10. Tell about their inhabitants.” 
11. What are their products? 12. What about 
their area, population, and principal city? 
13. How did the Hawaiian Islands come under 
ourcontrol? 14, Howare they of special value 
tous? 15. What are the products? 16. Name 
and locate the principal city. 17. What other 
distant islands belong to the United States, and 
how are they of value to us? 18. What is 
meant by the Panama Canal Zone? 19. Why 
should this be a dependency of the United 
States? 20. Name the dependencies of the 
United States. 21. Locate each on the map 
(Fig. 106). 22. In what zone is each? 


1. Make a drawing of Alaska, and locate 
the places mentioned. 2. Learn more about 
the fur seal. 3. Why has it ; 
probably been wise for the United Suggestions 
States to take control of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines? 4. Which of our dependencies 
seems to you most valuable? Why ? 
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IX. REVIEW OF THE UNITED 
STATES, WITH COMPARISONS 


We haveseen thatthe forty-eight states 
in our Union have been settled by people 
Distribution of Who came from the East. 
population First, the Atlantic coast was 
settled by immigrants from England and 
other countries of Europe. Then there 


was a movement of pioneers westward 
across the Appalachian Mountains and 
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and most of our twenty-five largest cities, 
would be found east of this line. 

While this line would pass through 
the middle of the country, the center of 
population would be to the east of it. 
It is a long distance east, too. You 
will find this point, in southern Indiana, 
marked by a star on the map (Fig. 204). — 
There are just-about as many persons in 
the United States living east of this star 
as west of it, and as many north of it as 

south. That is what 


One dot represents 10,000 people 


* Center of population 


is meant by the center 
of population. How 
far do you liye from 
this point ? 

From the map (Fig. 
204) you can tell what 
parts of the country 
are most densely set- 
tled. Where are they? 
What parts are least 
densely settled? From 
what youhave learned» 
can you give the rea-” 
sons in each case ? 


Fic. 204. — Distribution of population in the United States (1920). 


the Mississippi Valley. Finally, settlers 
pushed across the Western taountains, 
until the Pacific coast was reached. 
Now the 105,710,620 persons in the 
United States are distributed over all 
parts of the country. 

Thy are by no means evenly distrib- 
uted. On Figure 204, if you drew a 
line from Galveston, Texas, directly 
northward, past Kansas City, Missouri, 
to our northern boundary, you would 
divide the United States into two nearly 
equal parts. But the number of people 
would not be divided equally, by any 
means. Far thegreater number of them, 


Of the great occu- 
pations in the United 
States, that of agriculture is 
most important. More than 
one third of all the workers in our coun- 
try are engaged in that one branch of 
industry. 

Conditions in the United States are 
very favorable to agriculture. In no 
part, except on the highest 1. ctimate 
mountains, is it too cold to 424 soil 
raise valuable crops; and in most parts 
the soil is fertile. Name some states that 
have very fertile soil (pp. 122,133). Name 
a section where the soil is not so good (p. 
109). Why is hilly and mountainous coun- 
try not well suited to farming (p. 109)? | 


Agriculture 
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Other important products are raised 
in some sections more than in others. 
One of these is wheat. Figure 206 
shows the states in 
which the largest 
quantities of wheat 
are grown. Which are 
they? For what is 
wheat used ? 

Figure 207 shows 
the same for corn. 
What states produce 
large amounts of it? 
What uses are made 
of corn? Why is the 
principal corn section 
south of that of wheat 
Spcbosn (p. 134)? 


The lack of rain is the chief hindrance 
to farming in several of the states. 
Figure 205 shows how much rain falls 


Fic. 206.— The wheat regions of the United States. : Still other crops are 
confined to certain sec- 


tions of the country. What three very 
important farm products are confined 
to our Southern States? Name the 


in different parts of our country. Which 
section receives the greatest amount? 
What states suffer for want of it? In 
what sections is irri- 
gation extensively de- 
veloped (p.146)? Name 
some states that are 
partly deserts. Why 
do these regions have 
so little rain (p. 144) ? 
Certain important 
farm products are 
So” wales found in al- 
Lae ag ted most every 
place where there is 
farming. One of these 
is hay ; another cattle, 
together with milk é 
and butter > & third is Fic. 207. — The corn regions of the United States. 
poultry; a fourth is 
potatoes ; a fifth is apples. Why should 
these products be so common? Where is 
dairying prominent? Why there(p. 109)? 


states in which each is grown (pp. 122, 
123). Which states produce most tobacco 
(p. 123)? Where else is it cultivated ? 

: 


d 
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While fruits are common in all parts 

: of the country, there are different kinds 
in different sections. Show, on Figure 
208, what two states grow oranges, lem- 
ons, and other semitropical fruits, very 
extensively. What 
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raise crops. Some of it is swamp land, some 
is covered with forest or underbrush, some is 
used for grazing. From this figure it is plain 
that less than one fourth of all the land in our 
country is now really cultivated; and more 
than one half is not even in farms. 


VLE AX 
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tities of grapes ? < 
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| The greatest num- 
ber of hogs are raised 
in the states. where 
‘there is much corn. 
Do you see the reason 
for this? What states, 
therefore, produce most 
hogs? 
While cattle are 
_ found in very many 
states, Texas has a 


states grow large quan- 


4 
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KY Apples, pears, peaches, etc. 
= Oranges, lemons, ete. in 


third more than Iowa, 
- which ranks second in 
this respect ; Nebraska 
ranks third, and Wisconsin fourth. 
From what has been said, can you ex- 
plain why these states raise so many 
cattle (p. 148) ? 

Sheep are likewise raised in many 
sections. The state that produces the 
greatest number is again Texas, followed 
by California and Idaho. Why are 
there so many sheep in these states 
(p. 148)? 

Although farming is by far our great- 
§. Proportion of &8¢ industry, it is surpris- 
land that is cul- Ing what a small part of 
pore all our land is now really 


under cultivation. 


Figure 209 makes this clear by the use of a 
circle The circle represents all the land in 
the United States, and the portion marked im- 
proved shows the part that is now used to pro- 
duce crops. The part of the circle marked un- 
improved shows the proportion that has not yet 
been plowed, or otherwise improved, so as to 


addition to other fruita 
90° 


& 
Ss 
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Fic, 208.— Map showing the sections of the country where fruit raising is 


extensively carried on. 


One reason why there is so little cul- 
tivated land is that, as yet, , Why eolittle 
only the best has been land is under 

. Itivati 
farmed. When there is more “”*"" 
need of farms, some of the poorer land 


Fig, 209. — Extent of farming in the United States. 
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will be made to yield crops. There are 
two great difficulties, however. A large 
part of the portion of the circle marked 
not in farms represents the arid lands 
of the Western States. Locate these 
(p. 145). People will not be eager to 
receive farms there, even as a gift from 
the government, until they are able to 
irrigate them. What is the government 


now doing to make some of this land 
more attractive to settlers (p. 147) ? 

A second reason why much land must 
remain uncultivated is that there is a 
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country are furnishing the largest amount 
of lumber at the present time (pp. 110, 
125, 135, 148)? What portions furnish 
little or none? ~Why? 


In what sections of tie United States is fish- 
ing an important industry (pp. 110, 125, 149) ? 
What kinds of~fish are caught _... 
in the different sections? What ge 
cities are extensively engaged in fishing? More 
persons are employed in this industry in Mary- 
land and Virginia than in any other states. 
How can you explain that fact (p. 125)? There 
are only about sixty-eight thousand people en- 
gaged in fishing in the country, while there are 
. over ten million engaged 
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in farming. 


Coal is the most 
important mineral 
found im 
the United 
States. Of the two 
main kinds, far more 
of the bituminous coal 
is produced than of 
the anthracite. Fig- 
ure 211 shows where 
coal is mined. In 
which state is the an- 
thracite found? What 


Mining 


great deal of mountainous country. 
What are the names of our principal 
mountain systems? Through what 
states do the Appalachian Mountains 
extend? The Cordillera? What moun- 
tains, besides the Rockies, are included 
in the Cordillera? Probably most of 
the mountainous and arid lands never 
can be cultivated. Why? 

The parts of the United States that 
can supply most lumber are shown in 
Figure 210. Whichsections 
are they, and what states 
are included? What portions of the 


Lumbering 


Fie. 210.— Value of lumber and timber products of the United States. 


important cities are in 
What states produce 
Why is coal of so 


that vicinity ? 
much soft coal? 
great importance ? 

Petroleum is the mineral that ranks 
second in value, and pig iron is third. 
The following table gives the value of 
the chief mineral products of the United 
States for the year 1920: 


Bituminous coal . $1,950,000,000 


Petroleum 1,360,000,000 
Pig iron J 1,137,926,882 
Clay products . 364,220,000 
Tron ore 290,607,000 
Copper 222,467,000 
Cement . 194,513,000 — 
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| is it chiefly carried 
| on? In what states 
is there extensive cot- 
ton manufacturing? 
What cities are noted 
| for their flour mills? 
Much the greater 
part of our ocean 
trade is transporta- 
| carried on tion and trade 
with Europe. For this 
| purpose good harbors 
| are necessary along 
: Jour eastern coast. 
Fic. 211. — Distribution of coal and iron in the United States. Fortunately, that 
“Stone . «. =  ~ 120,500,000 | coast is well supplied with fine harbors. 


Lead i ae 76,296,000 Name several of them (pp. 116-120 and 
» Zinc. : : S 72,907,000 128-130). 


- rd 9 = ’ 
; ery ees. pepe pe The Pacifie coast has few bays, and 
Aluminum Ceti: 5 41,375,000 in many places the Coast Ranges rise 


directly from the water’s edge. Thus, 
: good harborsare fewand widely scattered. 
Manuiacturing ranks second among | There are several excellent ones, how- 
the great industries in the number | ever. . Name them (p. 152). 
; facturing OL Persons 
employed. 
In Figure 212 are 
shown the parts of 
_ the country that do a 
large amountof manu- 
_ facturing. What sec- 
tions do most of it? 
What can you tell 
about the manufac- 
turing in the North- 
eastern States (p.112)? 
In the Southern States 
(p. 126)? In the Cen- 
al States (p. 156)? 
n the Western States 


{ 


Fic. 212.— Distribution of manufacturing in the United States. 


greatest manufacturing industry | Named in the order of their commerce, 
ron and steel. In what cities | the eight principal ocean ports of the 
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United States are as follows (1920): 
(1) New York; (2) New Orleans; 
(3) Philadelphia; (4) Galveston; (6) 
Boston; (6) Baltimore; (7) San Fran- 
cisco; (8) Washington (Puget Sound 
ports). Name others of our important 
ports. 

Most of the rivers of the Northeaster 
States are not of much value for navi- 


_States?- 
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In what ways is the Panama Canal 
of importance to the United States 
(p. 152) ? 

From Figure 214 what do you observe 
about the number of railroads in the 
East? In the South? In the Central 
What* great railroad centers 
can you find on this map? 

The ten largest cities in the United 
States, named in order 
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Fic. 213.— Map to show the navigable interior water routes of the United States. 


gation (Fig. 213). Why(p.116)? Yet 
there is one notable exception. Which 
is it? 

Which river in the United States is 
of greatest importance for navigation? 
About how long is it (p. 254)? What 
large tributaries has it? What impor- 
tant cities are located on the main river 
and its tributaries? In which state is 
each of these cities ? 

Of what importance are the Great 
Lakes for navigation (p. 188)? How 
are they connected with New York City 
by water? What important cities are 
located on these lakes? Trace the 
water route from Duluth, or Chicago, 
to New York City. 
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of their 

Leading cen- 
SIZ€, ALC AS ters of manu- 
follows: facture and 
(1) New commerce 
York; (2) Chicago; 
(5) Philadelphia; (4) 
Detroit; (6) Cleve- 
land; (6) St. Louis ; 
(7) Boston; (8) Balti- 
more; (9) Pittsburgh; 
(10) Los Angeles. Lo- 
cate each of these. 
Give some reason 
why each has become 
so important. 

Name and _ locate 
other important centers of manufactur- 
ing in the Northeastern States; in the 
Southern States; in the Central States ; 
in the Western States. 

Name the dependencies of the United 
States. Locate each on the map (Fig. 
106); on a globe. What 
important products are fur- 
nished by them? What products do 
some of them supply, which cannot be 
raised in large quantities in our own 
country? Give other reasons why 
these dependencies are of value to us. 
Which are in the Torrid Zone? 

Write the names of our dependencies, 
arranging them, as nearly as you can, in 
the order of their importance. 


Dependencies 
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X. OTHER COUNTRIES OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


1. Canada, and Other Countries North 
of Us 


1. What parts of the boundary line between 
the United States and Canada are natural 
(Fig. 133)? 2. In what zones 
eee does Canada lie ? 
say aboutitsclimate? 3, What can you tell from 
the map about its rivers and lakes ? About its 
mountains? 4. Intowhatlargeriver do the Great 
Lakes empty ? 5. What Falls arein the river 
between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario (Fig. 136)? 
6. How must these Falls hinder shipping? 
7. Which one of the Great Lakes lies wholly 
within the United States? 8. How near are 
Detroit and Buffalo to Canada? 9. Locate 
Newfoundland. 10. Locate Greenland. 


(1) Canada 


Canada is about the size of the United 
States, including Alaska; yet its popu- 
lation is less than nine mil- 
lion, or about the same as 
that of our single state of 
Pennsylvania. 

Canada includes nine provinces that 
correspond, in a way, to our states. To- 
gether they form a Union, called the 
Dominion of Canada, which is much like 
ourown Union. Although it is a colony 
of Great Britain, as you have learned 
(p. 102), the people make their own laws, 
and are quite as independent as we are. 

A large part of Canada is really waste 
land. The northern portion, including 
many islands in the Arctic 
zone, has hardly any inhabit- 
ants except a few Eskimos. 
Farther south there is a broad belt of 
forest (Fig. 215). This also has few in- 
habitants, and these are mainly hunters 
and Indians. The climate here is severe, 
and much of the soil is too rocky and 
sterile for agriculture. 


Area, popu- 
lation, and 
government 


Why settled 
chiefly in the 
southern part 


What can you | 
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In the southern part, however, the 
summers are long and warm, like those 
of our Northern States. As in our 
country, too, there is much good soil 
here, and there is plenty of rain every- 
where except in the west. Southern 
Canada is, therefore, the section in which 
the people are mainly found. 


Fic. 


215.— A moose in the woods of Canada. 


Since southern Canada is so much 
like our Northern States, the same prod- 
ucts are found in the two 
regions. For example, in the 
east, as in New England, much of the 
land is not suited to farming. Yet there 
is good soil in many places, where fruits, 
vegetables, and other farm products are 
raised. There is also much dairying, as 
in New England. 

Farther west, in the province of On- 
tario, the farm products resemble those 
of New York and Ohio. There is ex- 
tensive fruit raising; also dairying, grain 
raising, and other forms of farming. 
This is one of the most fertile parts of 


Agriculture | 
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Fig. 216. — Farmers at work in the fertile wheat fields of western Canada, near Winnipeg. 


Canada, and one of the most densely 
settled. 

Still farther west, the great open 
plains of the Red River Valley extend 
northward into Canada. This section, 
like North Dakota and Minnesota (p. 133), 
has come to be one of the best wheat- 
producing regions in the world (Fig. 216). 
West of this is the region of dry plains. 
Here, as in Montana (p. 148), cattle and 
sheep raising are important industries. 

The forest that we found covering much 
of northern New England, extends into 
Canada, and, stretching west- 
ward north of the Great 
Lakes, forms one of the greatest forests 
in the world. Altogether about one third 
of the surface of Canada is covered with 
timber. Lumbering is, therefore, a very 
important industry. 

In eastern Canada, as in New England, 
many men engage in fishing, catching 
codfish, halibut, mackerel, 
and other fish. On the Pa- 
cific coast the catching of salmon is the 
leading fishing industry, as in Oregon, 
Washington (p. 149), and Alaska (p. 159). 

Mining is less extensive in Canada 
Mining and than in the United States, 
manufacturing although many valuable 
minerals are found there. Gold, silver, 


Lumbering 


Fishing 


: 


and other minerals are mined in the 
western mountains, as they are farther 
south in the United States. This min- 
eral belt extends far north, too, for you 
will remember that the Klondike region 
is in Canada (p. 159). 

The section north of Lake Superior 
contains valuable minerals, like that 
south of it (p. 135). Some very rich sil- 
ver mines have been discovered in cen- 
tral Canada north of the Great Lakes. 
Tron ore is also found in this region and 
in eastern Canada. 

There is good coal in Nova Scotia, on 
the Atlantic coast, and coal is also found 
in the western mountains; but it is want- 
ing in the central part of Canada. This 
lack of coal in central Canada interferes 
somewhat with manufacturing there. 
Yet there is much water power, and coal 
can be obtained either from the United 
States or from Nova Scotia by way of 
the St. Lawrence River. The chief manu- 
facturing section is in the southeast, from 
Lake Huron eastward. 

You have already learned how impor- 
tant the Great Lakes are to the commerce 
of the United States. They transporta- 
are of equal value to Canada, tion 
but Canada has one advantage over us. 
It has connection with the sea by way 
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of the St: Lawrence River. This water | railways in the more settled parts, in- 
route is of so great importance that the 
Canadian government has built ship 


cluding the Grand Trunk line and the 
Canadian Pacifie (Fig. 214). 


2 senate ae. Ti 


Copyright by Wm. Notman & Son, Montreal. 


Fic. 217.— A steamer going down the Lachine Rapids just above Montreal. It must take the canal around these 
rapids in going upstream. 


canals around the rapids (Fig. 217) in 
the rivers. Thus, by river, canal, and 
lake, large vessels can go from the At- 
lantic Ocean all the way to the western 
end of Lake Superior. 

Canada has an excellent system of 


Fig. 218.— A view over the city of Montreal, with the broad St. Lawrence 
River in the distance, 


The largest city of Canada is Mon- 
TREAL (Fig. 218), on the St. Lawrence 
River. Large ocean vessels principal cen- 
can go up the river to Mon- ters of manu- 
treal, but because of rapids eis : 
(Fig. 217) they can get no 1. onthe inte- 
farther. Only ** waterways 
lake vessels, and sucii 
others as are small enough 
to pass through the canals, 
can go above that point. 
This makes Montreal, like 
Buffalo, a place where 
goods must be transferred 
from one kind of boat to 
another. It is also a place 
to which raw products ean 
be easily brought, and 
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from which manufactured goods can be 
shipped. Montreal is, therefore, a very 
busy city, with much manufacturing and 
commerce. 

A short distance west of Montreal, on 
the Ottawa River, is the city of Orrawa, 
the capital of Canada. It is located at 
a point on the river where there is a 
large fall, supplymg water power for 
use In sawmills and other factories. 

On the St. Lawrence River below 
Montreal is QuEBEC, one of the most 
quaint cities on the continent. It 
was founded many years ago by the 
French, and the French language is 
still in common use there. 

Another large city on the great 
interior waterway is ToRONTO, which 
lies on the northern shore of Lake 
Ontario, opposite the mouth of the 
Niagara River. It is a busy manu- 
facturing and shipping center. 

On the Atlantic coast are the two 
seaports of Hatirax and Sr. Jonny, 
and on the Pacific coast, 
VicroriA and VANCOUVER. 
Locate these cities. Each of them has 
extensive commerce. WINNIPEG, far 
in the interior, and away from the 
Great Lakes waterway, reminds us of 
Minneapolis, for it is in the midst of the 
Red River Valley wheat region, and is 
an important flour-milling center. 


2. Other cities 


(2) Newfoundland 


Only one part of the British territory to the 
north of us has refused to join the Dominion of 
Canada. This is Newfoundland, including the 
island by that name and a narrow strip of the 
Labrador coast. 

The capital of the colony is St. Joun’s, and 
the principal industry is fishing. Near the 
island of Newfoundland, and along the Labra- 
dor coast, there are extensive shallows, called 
banks, on which cod, halibut, and other fish live. 


Fic. 219.— An iceberg floating in the Arctic Ocean. 
mass of ice rises nearly two hundred feet above the water. 
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To these fishing banks vessels come from Europe, 
and from the fishing ports of eastern United 
States and Canada, as well as from Newfound- 
land. 


(3) Greenland 


There are a number of islands north of 
Canada in the Arctic zone. They are, for the 
most part, desert lands, and almost uninhabited. 

Even in summer, floating ice is usually in 
sight. Some of the ice is that which has 
formed on the surface of the sea during the 
winter. There are also much larger masses, 
called icebergs (Fig. 219), which sometimes rise 
as much as two or three hundred feet above the 


This huge 


surface of the water. These icebergs have 
broken off from the vast masses of ice, called 
glaciers, that move down to the sea from the 
frozen lands of the North. 

Most of the large icebergs come from the 
immense island of Greenland, which is almost 
entirely covered by a thick ice sheet. No land 
can be seen anywhere excepting along the coast, 
all the rest being buried beneath the vast 
glacier. A few Eskimos live along the coast, 
and also a few Europeans, called Danes, who 
have come from Denmark, a country in Europe 
which owns Greenland. 


2. Mexico, and Other Countries South 
of Us 


1. What does Figure 134 tell you about the 
highlands and lowlands of Mexico? (Notice the 
rivers.) 2. Find the capital of 
Mexico (Fig. 133). 3. In what Map gaudy 
zones does the country lie? 4. Does its coast 
line suggest few or many good harbors? Why ? 
5. What is the distance across the central part 
of the country from east to west? 6. What 
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water lies south of Mexico? What land south- 


east? 7. Name the four largest islands in the 


West Indies. 
(1) Mexico 

Mexico is about one fourth as large as 
the United States, and has about one 
seventh as many inhabitants. 
Like the United States, it is 
an independent country and 
a republic. It consists of nearly thirty 
states that form an imperfect union. 


Area, popula- 
tion, and goy- 
ernment 


Fic. 220. — Colima, one of the Mexican volcanoes, in erup- 
tion. The column of steam and ashes is two or three 
miles high. The white patch on the side of the moun- 
tain is a lava flow. 


The Tropic of Cancer crosses Mexico 
north of its central part, showing that 
SC ivesmene 3 large portion of the coun- 
the countryhas try is in the tropical zone. 
not a tropical Yet Mexico has a much 
climate ° ° of 

cooler climate than this fact 
suggests. The reason is that much of 
the country is very high land; and, as 
you have learned (p. 25), the climate is 
cooler on such land. 
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The Cordillera of western United 
States extend into Mexico, and there 
are broad plateaus, often over a mile in 
height, crossed by mountain ranges 
which rise even more than another mile. 
Several of the loftiest peaks are vol- 
canoes, made of lava (Fig. 220); and 
some of the peaks are so high that they 
are always covered with snow, in spite of 
the fact that they lie in the torrid zone, 
Irom these facts it is plain that the 
climate of Mexico is tropical only along 
the lowlands near the coast. 

There is heavy rainfall along the 
eastern coast, and in the southern part. 
In the central and western [he wet and 
parts, on the other hand, 4ty parts 
the land is drier, and in places even a, — 
desert. This is an extension of the 
arid belt of western United States. 

With such differences in temperature 
and rainfall, we may expect a variety 
of products from the soil. 5 ancts 
A journey from the east 1 gpricuttural 
coast of Mexico to the in- products and 
terior shows this variety. ““"* 
Starting on the lowland, where it is very 
hot and damp, tropical crops are found. 
Here also are dense tropical forests con- 
taining such valuable woods as rosewood, 
ebony, and mahogany. 

Passing up the slopes of the plateau, 
one reaches a cooler climate where ex- 
tensive coffee plantations are found 
(Fig. 221); and there, also, sugar cane, 
cotton, and tobacco are raised. Farther 
westward, and higher up on the plateau, 
only the crops of the warm temperate 
climate, such as wheat, corn, and grapes 
are cultivated. 

Still farther on, the climate becomes 
so dry that even these cannot be raised 
without irrigation. After that, until 
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the mountains are reached, the country is 
mainly arid, being fit only for cattle, 
horses, and sheep, and having few inhab- 
itants except on the oases. 

Much of the mountain region is too 
cold and rocky for farming; but, as in 


Fic. 221.— Mexicans spreading out coffee to 
dry. The entire ground is covered with 
the coffee berries. 

our Western States, these moun- 

tains yield valuable 

metals, especially 
silver. Indeed, Mexico is ca- 
pable of producing more silver 
than any other country in 
the world, except..the United 

States. There are also large 

deposits of gold, copper, lead, 

and petroleum. 
There is not much manufac- 
turing in Mexico, for two rea- 


2. Minerals 


$3. Manufac. sons. One is that 
ere good coal is not 
abundant. A second is that many of 


the people are too ignorant and lazy to 
manage machinery. 


This country was once owned by Spain, as 
you know (p, 101); but only one person in five 
isa Spaniard. The rest of the people are either 
Indians and Negroes, or else Spaniards with 


La 


Indian or Negro blood in their veins, called half- 
breeds. Very few of the Indians are civilized, 
and many of the half-breeds are uneducated. 


The capital and largest city of the re- 
public is Mexico, located in the central 
part of the country. How Baie: Meee 
does it differ in its 
location from most of the large 
cities so far studied ? 

On the eastern side the coast 
is regular, as you can see on the 
map, so that there are few har- 
bors. VERA Cruz is the chief 
seaport, but its harbor is poor. 


(2) Central America 


The region southeast of Mex- 
ico is divided into several small 


Fic. 222.— Bunches of bananas piled by the side of the railroad, 
awaiting shipment. 


countries, called the countries of Central 
America (Fig. 135). Their 
names are British Hondu- 
ras, Guatemala,- Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa 
Panama. 

What have you already learned about 


The countries 
and their forms 
of government 


Rica, and 
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Panama (p. 163)? British Honduras is 
a colony of Great Britain. The others 
are republics, each having a government 
and capital of its own. 

Neither the countries nor the cities 
are of much importance. Spanish is the 
The inhabit. language spoken in all of 
ants and prod- them, and, as in Mexico, 
ae the people are mainly In- 
dians, Negroes, and half-breeds. 
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islands, at some distance from the coast, 
which form a group, or archipelago, 
called the West Indies. 

The four largest islands are sometimes 
called the Greater Antilles. What is the 
name of each (Fig. 133)? ope three 
What have-you already groups of 
learned about two of these ‘ds 
(p. 160)? A third, Haiti, is divided into 
two independent Negro republics, while 


Fic. 223.— Native women of Jamaica going to market, each with a burro, or small donkey, loaded 
with baskets of vegetables and fruits. 


The main products are tropical fruits 


(Fig. 222), sugar cane, coffee, and to- 
bacco. Large sections are covered by 


tropical forests from which valuable hard 
woods, dyes, and rubber are obtained. 


(3) The West Indies 


Besides the countries on the mainland 
of the continent, there are numerous 


Jamaica, the fourth, is a colony belong- 
ing to Great Britain. 

North of the Greater Antilles lies a 
group of low coral islands, called the 
Bahamas, which also belong to Great 
Britain. From Porto Rico southward 
to South America is a chain of small 
islands, known as the Lesser Antilles, 
which belong to the United States and 
various European nations, 
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Like the Hawaiian Islands, the Lesser Antilles 
are mostly voleanoes rising above the water. In 
1902, one of these volcanoes, Mt. Pelée, on the 
island of Martinique, burst forth in a terrible 
eruption which killed over twenty-five thousand 
people. In a few seconds the beautiful city of 
St. Pierre was completely destroyed, and only 
one person escaped almost instant death. 


The principal product of the West In- 
dies is sugar cane; but tobacco, coffee, 
cocoa, spices, and fruits — 
especially bananas, oranges, 
and pineapples— are also grown in 
abundance. Valuable tropical woods 
are supplied by the forests. There is 
very little manufacturing, and, with the 
exception of Havana, in Cuba, there is 
no very large city. 


Their products 


3. The Bermuda Islands 


Far out in the open ocean, east of North Caro- 
lina, is a group of very small coral islands, called 
the Bermuda Islands, which belong to Great 
Britain (Fig. 133). They produce early vege- 
tables and flowers, such as Easter lilies, most of 
which are shipped to New York. 

The climate is so mild that these islands are 
visited every winter by large numbers of people 
from the United States who wish to escape the 
cold of our Northern winter. 

1. Compare Canada with the United States 
in area and population: 2. What about its 
government ? 38. Why is it set- 
tled chiefly in the southern part ? 
4. Tell about its agriculture. 5. 
About the lumber industry. 6. The fishing. 
7. Mining and manufacturing. 8. What about 
transportation ? 9. Name, locate, and tell the 
chief facts about each of the large cities. 
10. State the principal facts about Newfound- 
land. 11. About Greenland. 12. How does 
Mexico compare with the United States in area 
and population ? 13. What kind of government 
has it? 14. Why is it not a very hot country 
inmost parts ? Whataboutits rainfall? 15. Tell 
about its agricultural products and lumber. 
16. What minerals does it produce? 17. Why 
has it little manufacturing? 18. Name and 
locate the principal cities. 19. Name oils coun- 
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tries of Central America. 20. What are their 
forms of government? 21. Tell about the 
inhabitants. 22. What are the products ? 
23. What three groups of islands make up the 
West Indies? 24. Locateeach group. 25. What 
are the principal products of these islands? 
26. Give some facts about the Bermuda Is- 
lands. 

1. What difficulty had to be met in building 
the Welland Canal between Lakes Erie and On- 
tario? How was it overcome ? 

2. What difficulties must the Sussestions 
Canadian Pacific Railway meet in running its 
trains inwinter? 38. How can you explain the 
fact that there are no large cities along the great 
Mackenzie River in Canada? 4. Read Long- 
fellow’s poem, “ pr eente ” ; the scene of the 
story isin Nova Scotia. 5. Why are there no 
large rivers in Mexico? 6. Name three or four 
large cities in the United States that, like 
Mexico City, are not located on any important 
water route. 


XI. SOUTH AMERICA 


1. Compare South America with North 
America in shape. 2. What great mountain 
range extends along the western 
side? 3. Name the countries of 
South America. 4. Which one is largest? 
5. Which is second in size? 6. What is the 
coldest partof South America? 7. Which part 
of the continent lies in the tropical zone? 
8. Which part has a climate very much like our 
own? 9 When does Argentina have winter 
(p. 92)? 10. Name the three principal rivers. 
Locate each. 


Map study 


South America is nearly as large as 


North America, and has been known 
Area and popu- quite as long ; for it was 
lation 


discovered by Columbus on 
his third voyage, and one of its northern 
countries is named after him. Find it 
on the map. Yet South America has 
only about one third as many inhabitants 
as North America. 

There was no way of knowing, at 
first, which of the two continents in the 
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New World would be settled the more 


Why more rapidly. Yet there are sev- 
rapid settle- eral reasons why South 
ment might : 3 

hiavetboas America might have been 
expected expected to develop as rap- 


idly as North America. 

One reason is the fact that the two 
are similar in several important respects: 
(1) they have the same gen- 
eral shape; (2) each has its 
highest mountains on the 
western side; (3) each has broad, fertile 
plains; and (4) in each there are large, 


1. Resemblance 
to North 
America 


Fic. 226.— A view in Ecuador, showing tropical foliage. 


navigable rivers reaching into the very 
heart of the continent. 

In some respects South America has im- 
portant advantages over North America. 
No part of South America 
extends into the frigid zone ; 
but a large part of Canada, 
the largest country in North America, 
is so cold that no crops can be raised. 

Second, the rain-bearing winds, which 
blow mainly from the Atlantic, water 
most of South America abundantly. <A 
narrow strip on the western side of the 
Andes Mountains, and a part of Argen- 
tina, where west winds blow, are the 
only arid and desert sections. This is 
very different from North America, 


2. Advantages 
over North 
America 
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where, as you remember, a large portion 
of the West is arid. 

In addition, large quantities of gold 
and silver were discovered in South 
America much earlier than in North 
America. Adventurers in search of the 
precious metals. thronged into South 
America hundreds of years before the 
rush for California gold took place. 
That gave an early start to immigration. 

In spite of these facts, the settlement 
of South America has been 
very slow, compared with 
that of North 
America. x. Because of 

One .of thes cam 
most important reasons is 
the climate. While no part 
of the continent lies in the 
very cold belt, much more 
than half of it is in the tor- 
rid zone (Fig. 226). Note 
where the equator and the 
Tropic of Capricorn cross the 
continent. What does the 
latter line tell you (p. 91)? 
Where must the Tropic of Cancer be? 

Although vegetation thrives in the 
torrid zone, it is not a good place for 
people to live. The dampness and heat 
make it difficult for people to work, and 
even cause serious sickness. There is, 
however, little need for work, for it is 
easy to get food, clothing, and shelter 
where vegetation is so abundant. This 
tends to make men lazy. ‘That kind of 
climate is certainly not attractive, espe- 
cially to. people from countries, such as 
those of Europe, which have a temperate 
climate ; yet European countries are the 
ones from which immigrants would have 
come. 

The most prosperous countries in the 


Why settle- 
ment has not 
been rapid 
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Fie. 227.— A view in the lofty Andes Mountains of Chile. 


world are in the temperate zone, but 
only the smaller part of South America 
lies in that zone, as you can see (Fig. 116). 
What countries are included in it? 
Most of the people of South America 
live either in these countries or else on 
the plateaus and mountain slopes, which, 
as you know, have a cool climate, even 
though in the tropical zone. 

A second reason for the slow settle- 
ment is the lack of coal. Some coal is 
found there, it is true, but very little is 
@. Becauseof Mined. The importance of 
the lack of coal coq] for manufacturing has 
already been seen in our study of the 
United States. Without that mineral 
our country would not have developed 
so many industries, nor have attracted 
such great numbers of immigrants. 

Most of the coast of South America 
is very straight, so that there are few 
8. Because of  P2YS and harbors. Compare 
the lackofhar- North and South America 
aid in this respect. |The west- 
ern coast is especially straight, and for 
long distances there are no harbors at all. 
Moreover, the lofty Andes rise, like a 
, almost out of the ocean, so 


Here the surface is very rough and rocky, and snow remains 
all the year round. 


that it is very difficult to carry goods 
from the western seacoast to the inte- 
rior (Fig. 227). 

Thus the scarcity of good harbors, as 
well as the lack of coal, is unfavorable 
to manufacturing and commerce. Yet 
these are two occupations that attract 
and support large numbers of people. 

A fourth reason for the small popula- 
tion of South America is the kind of 
poople-who live there. ~ All; +. ooco ef 
of the continent was once the kind of peo- 
owned by Spain and Portu- ?*‘** 
gal, and the languages of these countries 
are still spoken there, Portuguese being 
used only in Brazil. Like Mexico and 
Central America, the South American 
countries have rebelled, and now all 
but the Guianas are independent repub- 
lies. 

Some of the people are Spanish or 
Portuguese, but far more are Negroes, 
Indians, and half-breeds. More than half 
of all the South American people can 
neither read nor write. In some of the 
countries, too, the people have been very 
quarrelsome, and have spent much of 
their time in fighting instead of develop- 
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ing industries. On account of so much 
ignorance, and so many rebellions, 
Europeans have not been so attracted to 
South America as to North America. Of 
late, however, there has been great im- 
provement, and some of the countries 
have developed very rapidly. 


1. Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay 


From what has been said you can, 
perhaps, pick out thé most progressive 
countries of South America. They lie 
in the temperate zone. 

Argentina, the leading one, is the 
nation of South America that most re- 


: minds us of our own. It is 
Comparison of 


Argentina only about one third as large 
with United ag the United States, to be 
States 


sure, but it has the same 
variety of climate from east to west. 
There is plenty of rain in the northeast, 
while in the interior there are broad 
stretches of arid plains. From north to 
south there is a great difference in tem- 
perature, even greater than in our coun- 
try. Asin the United States, much of 
Argentina consists of plains, with lofty 
mountains in the west. 

Argentina is one of the greatest wheat- 
producing countries in the world, and 
other grains are common. In the north 
the climate is so warm that 
tobacco, sugar cane, cotton, 
and tropical fruits are raised. 

On the treeless plains of the interior, 
called pampas, there is excellent grass, 
and one of the chief industries there is 
cattle and sheep raising. This reminds 
us of the arid parts of western United 
States. Argentina is also one of the 
leading cattle and sheep countries of the 
world. 


Its products 
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Paraguay and Uruguay have much 
the same products as Argentina, being 
especially noted for their paraguay and 
cattle and sheep. Paraguay Uruguay 
also has a number of tropical products, 
as you might expect. Why? 

The Parana_Riyer and its tributaries 


form excellent highways for commerce 


with the interior, as do the tratapitle 
Mississippi and itstributaries tion and cen- 
in North America. BuENos ters of com- 
Arrgs, at its mouth, is the 
largest city in South America, having 
over 1,500,000 inhabitants. MontzE- 
VIDEO, in Uruguay, is about the size of 
Minneapolis. 

Both of these cities are important 
seaports, exporting the products of the 
region to Europe and North America. 
Buenos Aires is a busy, modern city, 
with many fine buildings, quite like 
some of our best American cities. It 
has much manufacturing as well as 
commerce. 


2. Brazil 


Brazil is the one country in South 
America that formerly belonged to 
Portugal, and the Portuguese language 
is still spoken there. 

It is a much larger country than 
Argentina, being even larger than the 
United States. Yet it has rea ana popu- 
less than one fifth as many lation 
inhabitants as our country, and of these, 
less than one half are white men. 


A large part of Brazil, including much of 
the valley of the Amazon and its tributaries, is 
covered with dense tropical for- 


ests, through which one can 2 ee 
eam : rest and i 
scarcely make his way without produeie 


first cutting a path. Few people 
except Indians live here, and, although large 
boats can go far up the Amazon and its tribu- 
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taries, there is not a single large city in this 
entire valley. How different it is in the val- 


ley of the Mississippi! 

The Indians live mainly by hunting and 
fishing, or by picking the tropical fruits from 
The rubber tree grows 


the trees and bushes. 


Fia. 228.— A view of the city and harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 


in the tropical forest, and also the cocoa tree, 
from whose seed chocolate is made. Great 
quantities of rubber are shipped from Para, 
at the mouth of the Amazon. 


Most of the inhabitants of Brazil live in 
the eastern and southern parts. 
Much of this section 
is a plateau, crossed 
by low mountains. 
Because of the elevation the 
temperature is much more agree- 
able than in the Amazon Val- 
ley; and, as you will see from 
the map, the very southern por- 
tion les in the temperate zone. 

The chief industry is farm- 
ing. Besides grain, the crops of 
the warm temperate and tropical 
climates thrive, especially tropi- 
cal fruits, cotton, sugar cane, tobacco, 
and coffee. The last is most important. 
Many cattle are raised. 

Valuable minerals, including gold, 
diamonds, and some coal, are found in 


The more set- 
tled part and 
its product. 
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the plateau region of Brazil. Indeed, 
this is one of the principal diamond- 
producing countries in the world. 
Manufacturing is rapidly developing in 
eastern and southern Brazil. 

The most important cities are 
on the coast, by far the largest 
being Rio DE JA- Centers of 
NEIRO, the capital commerce 
(Fig. 228). Sao Pauto, which 
lies to the southwest, back from 
the coast, is second in size among 
the cities of Brazil. Banta and 
PERNAMBUCO, farther north on 
the coast, are third and fourth. 
Rio de Janeiro is the second 
city in size in South America. 
Which is the first? It has a 
splendid harbor, and is a very 


busy seaport. 


3. The Andean Countries 


The countries in the western part of 
South America are very mountainous, 


Fic, 229.—A group of llamas, the beasts of burden of the lofty Andes. 


for the Andes rise from the seacoast and 
extend all the way from Pan- Facts about the 
ama to Cape Horn. Which Andes Moun- 
country stretches fully half ‘™S 

of this distance? Which is next longest ? 
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Although these mountains are not so broad 
as the Cordillera of North America, they form 
one of the longest and highest mountain chains 
in the world. The loftiest peak is Aconcagua 
in Argentina, which rises 22,860 feet above sea 
level. The loftiest in North America is Mt. 
McKinley in Alaska, which is almost half a 


mile lower (20,300 ft.), or about the height of 


Mt. Chimborazo in Ecuador. 

These lofty mountains are even now growing 
higher. Now and then, as they are slowly 
pushed upward, the rocks break apart and 
severe earthquakes result. This region has 
been visited by some of the most terrible earth- 
quakes in the world’s history, destroying many 
lives and buildings. Besides that, some of the 


Fic. 230.— A view of Arequipa in Peru, at the base of one of the volcanic 
cones of the Andes. 


highest peaks are volcanoes (Fig. 230) from 
which lava and ash are at times sent forth. 


Rich deposits of precious metal were 
found in the Andes soon after the dis- 
Valuable covery of South America, 
eainerais and this was the principal 
reason why the Spaniards took posses- 
sion of so much of the continent. . Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
gold and silver have been taken out of 
the rocks of the Andean chain, and 
every year large quantities are still 
mined. 

You will notice that one of the Andean 
countries lies mainly in the south tem- 
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perate zone, as Argentina does. Which 
one is it? You will readily understand, 
therefore, why Chile 1s the pe jeading 
most progressive country on country and 
the west coast. How long ‘Ss Produets 
is this country? About how wide? 

Although it is so long and narrow 
and so mountainous, Chile has much 
good farm land. ‘The crops range from 
the grains of the cold temperate climate 
to the products of the tropical zone. 
There is also much grazing land. The cool 
climate of the southern part is favorable 
to work, and the people of 
Chile, like those of Argen- 
tina, are engaged in various 
kinds of manufacturing. 

Name the other countries 
in western South America. 
Which has sea- o¢per coun- 
coast on both triesand their 
oceans? Which Products 
has no seacoast? Which 
is crossed by the equator ? 
(Heuador is a Spanish word 
for equator.) Which coun- 
tries in South America lie 
entirely im the tropical 
zone? Which lie partly in this zone ? 

In southern Peru and northern Chile, 
the climate is so arid that there are ex- 
tensive deserts; but elsewhere an abun- 
dance of rain falls. There are also great 
differences in temperature. For ex- 
ample, in central Peru the lower lands, 
near the coast, are very hot and damp; 
but as one climbs the mountain slopes, 
it rapidly becomes cooler. Only tropical 
plants grow near the coast, producing 
tropical woods, rubber, cocoa, coffee, and 
sugar; but grains and other crops of 
temperate climates are raised higher up 
the mountain sides. 
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Since Chile is the leading Andean 


country, it is natural that it should have. 


The principal the largest city on the Pacific 
cities coast. SANTIAGO is that 
city, being the capital of Chile, and hav- 
ing a population of about 400,000. It 
is situated fifty miles inland, and half 
a mile above the level of the sea. Vat- 
PARAISO, the largest and busiest port on 
the Pacific coast, is also in Chile. It is 
about half the size of Santiago. Name 
the capitals and chief seaports of the 
other Andean countries. 


4. Venezuela and Guiana 


North of Brazil is Venezuela, which 
includes most of the Orinoco Valley. 
Here are broad plains, called llanos, which 
produce excellent grass, so that 
cattle raising is one of the lead- 
ing industries. Coffee and cocoa 
are also raised. Tropical woods 
and rubber, as well as minerals, 
are other products of this coun- 
try. What is the capital ? 


Sa 


Just north of the mouth of the 
Orinoco River is Trinidad Island, 
which belongs to Great Britain. On 
that island is a pitch lake, from which 
much of the asphalt used in our street 
pavements is obtained. 

Guiana is divided into three parts, 
which are colonies of three nations of 
Europe. What are the names of the 
parts? What are the names of the 
countries that own them? ‘The products of 
these regions are similar to those of Venezuela. 


1. Compare North and South America in 
area and population. 2. Why might South 
America have been expected to 
have been settled as rapidly as 
North America? 3. Give several 
reasons why it has not been settled so rapidly. 
4. Compare Argentina with the United States 
as to area, climate, and surface features. 


Review 
Questions 
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5. What are its principal products? 6. What 
are the conveniences for transportation ? 
7. What large cities are located here? 8. Tell 
about Paraguay and Uruguay. 9. Compare 
Brazil with the United States in area and popu- 
lation. 10. Give some facts about the tropical 
forest and its products. 11. About the more 
settled part and its products. 12. Name and 
locate the chief centers of commerce. 13. What 
can you tell about the Andes Mountains ? 
14. About their minerals? 15 Name the 
leading Andean country and its products. 
16. What about the other Andean countries and 
their products? 17 Name and locate the 
principal cities in western South America. 
18. Statesome facts about Venezuela. 19. About 
Trinidad Island. 20. Guiana. 


1. Make a sand model of South America, 
showing the highlands and lowlands. 2. Read 
about Pizarro’s conquest of Peru. 
3. Find out something about the 
Inca Indians. 4. What are the five leading 


Suggestions 


Fic. 231.— Native women of Venezuela washing clothes along the 


water front. 


cities of South America? 65. Compare South 
America with North America in regard to dis- 
tance from Europe. Which has the advantage 
in this respect for immigration? 6. How is 
the Panama Canal of importance to us in our 
trade with Chili? Peru? Brazil? Exam- 
ine a globe to see. 7. If the southern end 
of Chile were placed at San Diego in California, 
where in North America would the northern 
end reach? 8. Draw an outline map cf South 
America, putting in the mountain ranges, chief 
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rivers, and cities. Add the boundaries and 
names of the several countries. 9. Name and 
locate the capital of each South American 
country. 


XII. EUROPE 


1. Trace the boundary line between Europe 
and Asia, naming the mountains and waters 
that help to form it. 2. How 
does the coast line*of Europe com- 
pare in regularity with that of South America ? 
Of North America? 3. Name the largest pen- 
insulas, and draw an outline map to show them. 
4. Where are the highest mountains ? 5. Where 
are the plains? Which very large country is 
made up mainly of plains? 6. In what zones 
is Europe? 7. Point out those countries of Eu- 
rope in which some of the people that you know 
used to live. 8. What route did they probably 
take in order to reach America? 9. Walk to- 
ward Europe. 


Map study 


1. General Facts about Europe 


You have already learned (p. 95) 
that Eurasia is the largest land mass on 
theearth. It extends north- 
ward far within the Arctic 
- Circle, and southward almost to the 
equator. From east to west it reaches 
nearly halfway around the earth. Show 
this on a globe. It is much larger than 
North and South America together. 

Eurasia is the most irregular of all 
the lands, having many large peninsulas. 
The peninsula Name four or five of these. 
called Europe The largest of all is the one 
we call Hurope. Notice on the map 
(Fig. 232) that water borders Europe 
on the southern, western, and northern 
sides, making it a peninsula. What are 
the names of the bodies of water that 
so nearly surround Europe ? 

It is not easy to tell just where to 
draw the boundary between Europe and 
Asia. Indeed, some maps show one 


Eurasia 
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boundary line, some another. Trace 


the boundary, and tell what parts are 


natural (p. 102), and what parts arti- 
ficial. Although joined to Asia on the 
east, it is common to class the peninsula 
of Europe as one of the continents. 
Make a list-of the different countries 


that you find on the map of Europe. 


How many are there ? Many Why nortan 
of these have their own countries, with 
languages, so that a person different lan- 
living in one country can- &"#8° 

not understand what is said in another, 
unless he has learned its language. 

Some of the reasons for so many 
countries and languages are easy to 
understand. For instance, 
it is plain why the British oc? 
Isles should form a separate often separates 

: A the people 
nation. Being surrounded 
by water, and thus cut off from other 
people, the British have remained inde- 
pendent, and formed a language of their 
own. 

Italy is nearly surrounded by water; 
and-on the north, where there is no 
water, the Alps Mountains 9 9, J ster and 
rise, like a great wall, shut- mountains sepa- 
ting out. people on that side. ™*°*™ 
Italy has, therefore, developed a govern- 
ment and language of its own. Note 
how many other countries of Europe are 
on peninsulas. Name them. 

The water and mountains have had 
much influence in breaking Europe up 
into so many countries with different 
languages. 
were no railroads, and there was little 
travel, each lot of people, thus separated 
from others, learned to govern them- 
selves and speak a separate language. 


There is a third important reason for 


so many countries and languages. Hun- 


In times past, when there. 
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EUROPE 


dreds of years ago, as you may have 
read, wars were very frequent. Peo- 
ple, especially those who 
were not separated either 
by water or by mountains, 
often quarreled with one another, went 
to war, and finally set up different gov- 
ernments. What countries do you find 
on the map that do not seem to be cut 
off from their neighbors, on all sides, 
either by water or by mountains ? 


3. Or their quar- 
rels separate 
them 
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Australia, it is the smallest of all the 
continents. The whole of Europe is 
only a little larger than the United 
States, including Alaska. Yet it con- 
tains four times as many inhabitants 
as our country. This makes it plain 
that Europe is much more thickly set- 
tled than the United States. ,., tenets 
In spite of the fact that. the leading 
Europe is so small, it is really continent 
the most important of all the continents. 


Fic. 234. — The lofty Alps, from whose summits the snow never melts. 


Many people visit this place 


every summer because of the grand scenery. 


Changes have been made in national 
boundaries in Europe, even in recent 
years. Small states have united to form 
large nations. Other nations have been 
conquered and divided by their neighbors. 
Still others, formerly united, have again 

become separate states. 


d - 4 
eteles fe Although Europe is called 
rope a continent, it is really very 


small to be given that name. Next to 


In the first place, it is the mother 
continent for the New World, because 
America has been settled by 1. the mother 
immigrants from Europe °#tinent 
(Fig. 255). What different countries of 
Europe first settled North America 
(p.101)? South America(p.181) ? Point 
out these countries on the map of Eu- 
rope. What country of Europe still 
holds about half of North America as its 
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colony? Europe is the mother continent 
for other parts of the world, also, as you 
will learn later. 

While Europe is the mother continent 
for much of the world, she is also the 
teacher of most of it. Her 
children, who are scattered 
over the New World and elsewhere, natu- 
rally look to her for instruction. Other 


2. The teacher 
of the world 


Fic. 235.— Let the circle represent the total number of 


foreign-born residents in the United States. Then the 
sectors of the circle marked Great Britain, Italy, etce., 
represent the total number of foreign-born residents 
from various countries. The figures indicate that 
nine out of every hundred foreign-born residents 
came from Great Britain, nine from Canada and 
Newfoundland, etc. 


parts of the world, such as China and 
Japan, look to her, too. 

The countries of Europe, being so 
much older than many other countries, 
long took the lead in discovering the 
best ways of carrying on agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, and commerce. 
The United States now leads the world 
in this kind of progress. Most of the 
best books, music, paintings, and sculp- 
ture have come from Eurone. 
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Some of the countries of Europe have 
been far more active than others as 
world leaders. There are gurope’s 
six that have been especially World Powers 
prominent; namely, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, the former em- 
pire of Austria-Hungary, and Russia. 
They have been called the Great Powers 
of Europe, because they were the most 
powerful countries on that continent. 
They have also been known as World 
Powers, because they have been among 
the most powerful nations of the 
world. This is still true of all but 
Austria-Hungary, which is broken up as 
a result of the World War. ‘The United 
States and Japan are the only other 
World Powers. The remaining coun- 


tries of Europe are called the Lesser” 


Powers. 


2. Chief Countries of Europe 
(1) The British Isles 


Of all the European countries, the 
ones most nearly related to us are Great 
Britain and Ireland. It is Wier teat 
from these two islands, truly our 
which have usually been ™0thercountry 
called the British Isles, that we have 


obtained our English language; and — 


from them, too, a larger number of set- 
tlers have come to our shores than from 
any other country in the world (Fig. 
235). Moreover, we carry on more 
commerce with Great Britain than with 
any other nation. 

While, therefore, many of the Euro- 
pean countries have some claim to be 
called mother countries to us, — since 
they have sent so many settlers here, — 
the British Isles are most truly of all 
our Mother Country. 


\ 
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Fia. 236. — Sheep grazing in a pasture in England. 


Great Britain is made up of three 
parts — England, Scotland, and Wales. 
Ireland is divided between 
the Irish Free State and 
Northern Ireland. The two | 
islands together are much smaller than, 
our one state of California, but there | 
are nearly half as many people living in| 
them as live in the entire United States., 
This shows that the British Isles are: 
very densely settled. 

Notwithstanding its small size, Great 
Britain is m many respects the most 
powerful and the most im- 
importance portant country in the 
world. It carries on more foreign com- 
merce than any other nation; it has 
more and larger colonies; and in it 
is London, the largest city in the world. 

There are, of course, excellent reasons 
why so small a country should have 
become so important. Let us see what 
they are. 

It is certainly not agriculture that 
Why agricul- has given Great Britain its 
scanty nee rank. Indeed, in so small 
tant a country, one would hardly 
Even aside from its 


The smallness 
of these 
islands 


Their 


expect it to be. 


cool. 
a, 


size, however, there are two reasons why 
agriculture is not of great importance 
here. In the first place, much of the 
land_is too hilly and rocky for farming. 
In the second place, it is situated so far 
north that the summer climate is too 
It is too cool even for wheat rais- 
ing in the larger part of the two islands. 
Indian corn cannot be grown in any 
part, nor is grape culture general. Of 
course, then, such products as cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar cane are quite out of 
the question. 

However, it is possible to raise the 
grains and vegetables of cool temperate 
climates, such as oats, barley, The farm 
cabbages, turnips, and pota- Products 
toes. The winds come mainly from the 
west, causing a damp climate; and since 
they blow from the warm ocean, the 
winters are not severe. 

In Ireland, also, the climate is very 
favorable for these kinds of farming. It 
is because of its green grass that Ireland 
is often called the green, or Emerald Isle. 

Largely on account of the fine grass, 
the principal agricultural industry of 
the British Isles is grazing (Fig. 236). 
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There are large numbers of horses and 
cattle, and still greater numbers of 
sheep. There are almost as many sheep 
in the British Isles as there are people, 
and in Scotland there are five times 
as many. These animals, of course, 
supply many important products, such 
as milk, butter, meat, hides, and wool. 
Yet far too little food is produced in 
these islands to feed the people. 
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also Great Britain is one of the leading 
nations. There are also clays, building 
stones, and other valuable minerals. 
With plenty of coal and iron, Great 
Britain has become one of the leading 
iron and steel manufacturing manufacturing 
centers in the world. The 1. tronandsteel 
products of the factories are £4 
used not only at home, but are sent 
abroad in great quantities. 


Fic. 237. — Shipping in the busy harbor of Glasgow. 


There is almost no lumbering, for there} 
is scarcely any forest except that in parks.! 
Almost all the wood used in the 
British Isles has to be brought 
from abroad. 

Fishing is a very important industry along 
the coast, and on the fishing banks, where fish 
are abundant. These salt-water fish are much 
used as food by the British people. 


Lumbering 
and fishing 


The key to the greatness of thes 
islands is found largely in the mineral 
that lie buried in the rocks. 
The most valuable of these 
are coal and iron ore, which are widely 
scattered. Great Britain is the second 
greatest coal-producing country in the 
world, ranking next to the United 
States. In the production of iron ore 
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The leading center for the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel is BIRMINGHAM, in 
England. The next center is in and near 
Glasgow, in Scotland. The two cities, 
Guascow (Fig. 257) and Eprnspurey, lie 
in the Lowlands of Scotland,a fertile agri- 
cultural region, rich in coal and iron. 
Glasgow is the principal city for steel 
shipbuilding in the world. Coal and 
iron from England and Scotland are 
easily sent by boat across the Irish Sea 
to thecoast of Ireland. Largely for this 
reason the city of BELFAST is also noted 
for its iron manufacturing, especially for 
shipbuilding. 

The British Isles are noted for 
many other kinds of manufacturing. 


Fig. 239, — St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, from the Thames River. 


on 
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Wool, for example, is made into woolen | 


cloth; and cotton, imported from the 
United States, and other 
parts of the world, is manu- 
factured into cotton goods. 

The center for this work is Man- 
CHESTER, together with a number of 
smaller cities near by. LriveRPOOL, on 
the western seacoast, about thirty-five 
miles from Manchester, is the seaport 
for this region, and is itself a great 
manufacturing city. 

DvusLin, the capital of the Irish Free 
State, has important manufactures. 
aa Bexrast, the chief city of 
e nen * 

Northern Ireland, is noted 
for its linen manufacture. The linen 
is made of flax that thrives in the cool, 
damp climate of the Emerald Isle. 

Great numbers of people are employed 
in all this manufacturing. They pro- 
duce so much cloth, steel, 
and iron goods, and so many 
other articles, that the British people 
could not possibly use all ofthem. They 
must find a market for them in other 
countries. 

On the other hand, it is necessary for 
the British people to-import much of the 
food that they eat. It is impossible to 
raise it all on these two small islands, 
just as it would be impossible to raise 
enough for the people of a city within 
the city limits. Besides food they must 
also import much wool, cotton, and other 
raw products for manufacturing. 

The export of so many goods, and 
the import of so many others, gives rise 
to an enormous amount of trade, and 
makes the transportation of goods of the 
greatest importance. Partly for these 
reasons Great Britain has more ships 
than any other nation in the world, and 


2. Woolen and 
cotton goods 
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they sail to every important port on the 
earth. 

Having many ships, it has been easy 
for the British people to explore all parts 
of the earth. Also, having British 
to sell so many goods abroad, colonies 
and to buy so much food abroad, it has 
been natural for the British nation to 
take possession of newly discovered 
lands. 

In this way the British have come into 
possession of Canada, Australia, India, 
several large countries in Africa, and 
scores of islands and smaller possessions. 
These are called colonies; the British 
have more of them than any other nation 
in the world. Our own country was an 
English colony before our War for Inde- 
pendence. 

The British colonies cover one hundred 
times as much surface as the British Isles 
themselves, and have nine times as many 
inhabitants. These colonies help greatly 
to make Great Britain a World Power, 
both by their trade and by their support 
in times of danger. , 

The commerce of the British Isles is 


é =y 
centered largely in the prin Gait ee 


cipal seaports, especially of manufactur- 
Lonpon, LivERPOOL, and ing and com- 

merce 
GLASGOW. 


London, the largest city in the world, 
is situated on the short Thames River, as 
far up as ocean vesselscan go. It is the 
capital of the country, is engaged in 
manufacturing of almost every kind, and 
has the most important shipping interests 
of any city in the Kingdom. 

Locate Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Birmingham,and Manchester. What has 
been said about each? Name the two 
principal cities of Ireland. For what is 
each important ? : 
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Great Britain and 
its colonies, with 
The BatanY Te and; 
Empire and formthe 


its form of British 
government 7 : 
Empire. 


The government of 
Great Britain is a 
monarchy. The 
name of the present 


king is George _V]_ 


(Fig. 240). This 
is not an absolute 
monarchy, how- 
ever, for the people 
have an important 
share in making the 
laws, as in our own 
country. They elect 
representatives to 
corresponds to our 
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Fic. 240.— George V, King of England. 


ington, and meets in 
London (Fig. 241). 


(2) Germany 


Until the year 
1918 this country 
was called Form of 
the Ger- government 
man Hmpire, and 
the ruler was Wil- 
liam II. He was 
thought to be very 
firmly established 
as Emperor; but 
when it became clear 
that he had lost the 
war he fled to Hol- 


land, the govern- 


Parliament, which |ment was overthrown, and Germany 
Congress at Wash- | became a republic. 


Fic. 241. — The Parliament building in London, with the Thames River in front. 
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Germany is not very well suited to 
farming. While the northern portion 
Importance of 18 a plain, extending all the 
agriculture = =way from Holland to Russia, 
much of the soil is poor; and the south- 
ern part is quite mountainous. 

Compared with the United States it is 
a very small country, not a great deal 
larger than the State of California; but 


© Underwood and Underwood 
Fig. 242.—German peasant farmers. A castle in the 
distance, 


its population is between fifty and sixty 
millions, so that it is about twenty 
times as densely settled as California. 
The demand for food is, therefore, very 
great; also the people have desired to 
make themselves as independent from 
other countries as possible in their food 
supply. For such reasons they have 
given much attention to farming. 
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The climate does not allow as great a 
variety of farm products as might be 
expected. The length of 
the country north and south 
suggests a considerably warmer climate 
near Switzerland than in the north; but 
the southern portion is a highland, and 
the slope of the land is toward the north. 
What rivers show this? For these rea- 
sons the temperature is little warmer in 
the south. 

The leading farm product is rye, which 


Farm products 


Iie. 245.— German peasants carrying grapes from a 
vineyard, 


is very extensively used to make rye 
bread, often called black bread. Ger- 
mans eat such bread, far more than we 
do. Other grains are oats, barley, and 
wheat. Little corn is raised, partly be- 
cause the climate is not hot enough ; but 
Germany leads the world in the produc- 
tion of potatoes. Also it grows sugar 
beets very exclusively. Hops, used in 
the manufacture of beer, and grapes, for 
use in making wine, are raised in large 
quantities. The upper Rhine Valley is 
noted for vmeyards. There is also much 
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grazing, especially on the poorer soils 
and uplands, and there are many cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and goats. 

As in Great Britain, minerals are 
among the leading resources of this 
Mining and country. Coal beds exist at 
manufacturing several points, and there are 
also valuable deposits of iron ore, gold, 
silver, copper, lead, zinc, salt, and other 
minerals. 

With abundant coal.and iron ore, Ger- 
many has become a great manufactur- 
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she must import all of her cotton, 
much of her wool, and much of her 
food. What countries that you have 
studied might send these products to 
Germany ? 

Before the World War, Germany had 


important colonies, though they were not 


nearly so extensive as the British colo- 
nies. Her trade with these colonies, which 
were mainly in Africa, has been of consid- 
erable value; but commerce with other 
countries has been far more important. 


Fic. 


244 — The Rhine River in Germany. 
hilltop on the left, and the vineyard in the front of the picture. 


ing country; making all kinds of iron 
and steel goods, as well as woolen, 
cotton, and linen goods. There are many 
other kinds of manufacturing, such as 
the making of sugar from sugar beets, 
the brewing of beer, and the manufac- 
ture of wine. Before the war Germany 
ranked next to Great Britain among the 
manufacturing countries of Europe. 
Germany produces a great amount of 
sugar, wine, beer, textile 
goods, and iron and steel 
Like Great Britain, however, 
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goods. 


Notice the castle perched on the 


For transportation of goods 
from one part of the country to 
another, Germany is greatly 
favored by her rivers. From 
the map, you will see that the 
principal ones flow northward 
What rivers do you find? 
Trace their courses. 

Navigation is possible upon 
all of these, but it 1s most ex- 
tensive on the Rhine (Fig. 244), 
Boats can ascend this stream 
all the way from the sea to the 
boundary of Switzerland. How 
far is that? You can see how 
very important this must be 
in carrying goods across the 
country. 


The chief seaport of Ger- 
many is HAMBURG, on the 
Elbe River. BREMEN, west Great centers 
of Hamburg, is another im- °f population 
portant port. Why are these cities more 
favorably situated than those farther 
east on the Baltic Sea? There is now a 
ship canal across the peninsula south of 
Denmark. How is that an advantage 
to Germany ? 

There are many other large cities 
in Germany. The greatest of all is 
Berxin, the capital and largest city 
of the country. Here are located many 
government buildings. Berlin has also 
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many well known museums of art and 
industry, and a large university. In 
addition, it is a great manufacturing 
center. 


Fie. 245.— A street in Frankfort, with quaint old German houses. 


Letpzig is well known for its trade in 
books, while DrespEN and Municug, like 
Berlin, have wonderful collections of 
pictures. CoLoGNE has an old cathedral 
of note, and FRANKFORT is an important 
center of commerce. Locate each of 
these cities on the map. 


(3) France 


France is one of the few countries in 
Europe that has a republican form of 
government. For many 
centuries it was a monarchy, 
but now the people elect a president and 
representatives, just as we do. The 
President of the Republic at the present 
time is Alexandre Millerand (Fig. 246). 

By looking at the map, 
you will see that France lies 
farther south than England, 
and that fully half of it lies 
farther south than the southern part 


Its form of 
government 


Agriculture - 
1. Comparison 
with England 
and Germany 
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of Germany. Its climate is therefore 
warmer than that of either of those 
countries, and this makes it possible to 


produce a greater variety of crops. Farm- 


ing is especially favored, too, 
by the fact that a large part 
of the surface is made up of 
plains. 

One of the principal prod- 
ucts is wheat (Fig. 247), 
which can be 9. qhe farm 
raised through- Products 
out the entire country. All 
the other crops of Germany 
can also be produced in 
France. Name several. 
France is even more noted 
than Germany for its grapes, 
which can be grown every- 
where except in the northern 
third of the country. One of the prin- 
cipal grape-producing districts is that 
about BorDEAUX. 


a _} 
Fic. 246.— Alexandre Millerand, President of France. 
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In southern France there is an industry that 
we have not studied before; namely, the pro- 
duction of raw silk. This valuable substance 
is obtained from cocoons spun by a caterpillar, 
called the silkworm. Each of the cocoons is 
made of a fine, silky thread several thousand 
yards long, looking somewhat like the thread 
in a spider’s web. 

The principal food of the silkworm is the 
leaf of the mulberry tree, which is cultivated 
in large groves in the Rhone Valley. The 


Fie. 247. — A scene in a wheat field in central France. 


leaves are plucked from the trees and fed to 
the silkworms; and when these caterpillars 
reach the right stage, they spin the cocoons 
which are of so much value. 


Neither lumbering nor fishing is of 
very great importance in France: Yet, 
as in Germany, the Wah 

carry on forestry on the 

poorer lands. There is some fishing 
along the coast, and many vessels go to 
the fishing banks of the North Sea. 

France has had no such important 
coal beds as are found in both Germany 
and England, and much has 
had to be imported. She has 
been better supplied with iron ore. The 
territory received from Germany as the 
result of the war, however, has greatly in- 
creased her supply of both these minerals. 


Lumbering 
and fishing 


Mining 
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The manufacture of iron goods has 
been far less in France than in Ger- 
many and Great Britain, Manitédbeetine 
but it is likely to merease 
very rapidly. 

There is, however, much textile manu- 
facturing, one-of..the principal kinds 
being silk making. After the cocoons 
have been softened in hot water, the 
threads are unwound, and 
then wound upon spools. 
They are later made in- 
to ‘silk thread, which 
is then woven into cloth, 
ribbons, and other silk 
goods. 

The manufacture of 
silk goods is one of the 
principal industries of 
France, and the products 
of the silk factories are 
sent to all parts of the 
world. The center of 
the industry is Lyon, 
the leading silk-manufacturing city in 
the world. 

Other textiles made in France are 
linen, cotton, and woolen goods, The 
French are very skillful and artistic peo- 
ple, and the French cloths are among the 
finest that are made. The making of 
shoes, gloves, wine, and beet sugar are 
also important industries. 

France exports large quantities of tex- 
tile goods, wine, and leather goods. the 
imports much coal, wool, cot- peers 
ton, raw silk, and many 
articles of food. Thus she has a very 
extensive commerce with foreign coun- 
tries. The republic has a number of 
colonies — mainly in Africa and Asia— 
whose combined area is many times that 
of France itself. As is the case with 
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Great Britain, these colonies greatly in- 
crease the trade of France. 

For the transportation of goods abroad, 
France has the advantage of facing both 


the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterra-. 


nean Sea; and there are good seaports 
on both coasts. What ports do you find 
onthe map? What rivers connect these 
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been dredged so that small ocean vessels 
can ascend it as far as Paris, while still 
smaller boats can go much farther up the 
river. 

‘Paris is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
city in the world (Fig. 248), with mag- 
nificent avenues and. buildings. It has 
noted picture galleries and museums, 


Fic. 248.— A view along the finest street of Paris. 


ports with the interior? Trace each. 
Boats pass freely up these rivers, except 
the Loire, which is too shallow for 
navigation. 

The largest and most important city 
in France is Parts, on the Seine River. 
It is the capital of France 
and the third city in size 
in the world. What two are larger 
(pp. 118 and 191)? As in other large 
cities, there is much manufacturing here, 
Its seaport is Havre; but the Seine has 


Great centers 
of population 


and many foreigners go there to study 
painting, music, architecture, and other 
subjects. 

The leading seaport of France is 
MARSEILLE, the second city in size in the 
country. It has especially important 
trade with the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean, including Algeria and 
Tunis, in northern Africa, which are 
French colonies. It is the port for Lyon, 
the third city in size in France. Bor- 
DEAUX, on the Garonne River, in the 
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midst of the grape district, is the principal 
shipping point for wines. 


(4) Italy 
This country is mainly a long penin- 
sula, shaped like a boot, which extends 


The parts of 


the country Sea. What; 


sea lies to the east of it? 
The island of Sicily, on 
the south, and also Sar- 
dinia on the west, both 
belong to Italy. 

Like Germany, Italy 
was for a long time di- 
vided into 
several inde- 
pendent countries. Now, 
however, these are all 
united under a single gov- 
ernment, the king at the 
present time being Mrceck 
Kmanuel IIT (Fig. 249). 

Much of the surface of 
Italy is mountainous, as 
you can see 
on the map. 
The lofty Alps form the 
northern part, and the 
Apennines extend, like a 
‘backbone, down the cen- 
ter of the peninsula. There is, there- 
fore, much rugged land that is unsuited 
to agriculture. 

A second drawback to farming is the 
fact that in most parts of the country 
the rainfall in summer is so light that 
irrigation is necessary. 

In spite of these hindrances, agricul- 
Why agricul. ture is by far the leading 
tureisthelead- industry of Italy, while min- 
ing industry ing and manufacturing are 
much less important than in the three 


Its government 


|Hindrances to 
|agriculture 


Fic. 


down into the Mediterranean 


249. — Victor Emanuel III, 
King of Italy. 
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countries already studied. One of the 
principal reasons for this difference is 
that there is scarcely any coal in Italy, 
and very little iron. It is true that 
there are many mountain streams, with 
excellent water power; and these are 
used to some extent for manufacturing ; 
but because coal and iron 
are lacking, Italy has not 
become a great manufac- 
turing country. 

The mountain streams, 
however, are of great 
jvalue for irrigation, and 
lhave long been used for 
that purpose. Among the 
mountains are many fer- 
tile valleys, and there are 
also some plains with very 
rich soil. The largest and 
best of these plains is the 
Po River Valley in the 
northern part of the coun- 
try. It is one of the 
ee farming sections in 

he world. Locate the Po 
River (Fig. 233). 

The warm climate of 
Italy gives it a great ad- 
vantage for agriculture 
over most of the coun- 
tries of Europe. Although Rome, in the 
central part, lies in about the same lati- 
tude as New York and Chicago, the 
winters of Italy are everywhere mild. 
Along the seacoast there is scarcely any 
frost, and snow rarely falls; but it is 
colder farther inland and among the 
mountains. Thus, even though Italy 
lies so far north, it is able to produce 
the crops of warm countries. 

Among the principal agricultural prod- 
ucts are oranges, lemons, grapes, and 
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rice. Where in eastern United States are 
these crops produced (pp. 123,124)? How 
Agricultural much farther south is that? 
products The mulberry tree thrives 
here as in France, and silk culture is one 
of the leading industries. Besides these 
special crops, wheat, maize, vegetables, 
grapes, and olives are grown in large 
quantities ; and many cattle, sheep, and 
goats are raised, as well as much poultry. 

The capital of the kingdom is Roms, 
a city not quite so large as Detroit. 
In it are the palace of the 


Centers of : 
population § king, and many government 
1, Rome buildings. Here also resides 


the Pope, the head of 
the Roman Catholic 
Church. He lives in 
a palace, called the 
Vatican, close by the 
great St. Peter’s Ca- 
thedral. 


Although Italy still 
ranks as one of the World 
Powers, there was a time 
when this peninsula was 
far more important, in 
comparison with other 
countries, than at present. 
Nearly two thousand 
years ago, for instance, 
at the time of Christ, the 
city of Rome was the 
center of the mighty Roman Empire, which con- 
trolled most of the world that was then known. 

Rome was much larger then, and had many 
magnificent buildings and works of art. For 
hundreds of years after that, these buildings 
were allowed to decay; some were destroyed 
during the wars, and most of them became 
ruins, or were covered up entirely by sand, dust, 
and débris of various kinds. Recently, how- 
ever, the débris has been dug away from around 
them, and parts of them can now be seen as 
they stood when Julius Cwsar lived there 
(Fig. 252). These ruins are among the most 
interesting sights in the city. 
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The largest city in Italy to-day is 
Napues, at the head of the beautiful 
Bay of Naples, and near the 
foot of Mount Vesuvius. 
There is much shipping from this port, 
which is situated in the midst of a very 
fertile farmimg region. 


eps t 


Mount Vesuvius can be plainly seen from 
Naples, and when it is in eruption, ashes 
hurled from it often settle in the streets of the 
city. Over eighteen hundred years ago, there 
was a terrible eruption of Vesuvius, during 
which vast quantities of ashes were thrown 
into the air. Settling on the surrounding 
country, the ashes formed a layer deep enough. 
to bury towns near the slopes of the volcano. 


Fic. 252.— Ruins of some of the fine old buildings of ancient Rome, which for 
centuries were buried beneath rubbish. 


Among these was Pompett, which was com- 
pletely destroyed. The ashes have been dug 
away from much of this city, and now one can 
see the streets just as they formerly were, 
(Fig. 253). The houses also are partly pre- 
served, and, in some cases, even the decorations 
on their walls. 


FLorence, northwest of Rome, is 
noted for its fine picture galleries and 
other works of art. Farther 3. cities of 
north, on the western coast, Dorthern Italy 
is GreNnoA, the chief seaport of Italy. 
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It was here that Christopher Columbus | (5) Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, and 
was born. In the Po Valley are Miran Jugoslavia. ’ 

and Turin, both important manufactur- Until the year 1918 most of the part of 
Europe included in these 
four countries pecent 
(Fig. 23 2) changes in this 
was. called part of Europe. 
Austria-Hungary, which 
was one of the Great 
Powers. As a result of 
the World War this re- 
gion was then divided 
in a new way. Austria 
and Hungary are now 
separate, and each is less 
than one half of its 
former size. Also, two 


Fig. 253.— A general view of Pompeii, 
which was buried beneath ashes 
erupted from Vesuvius (seen in the 
background) over eighteen hundred 
years ago. During the last century 
the ashes were dug away, so that 
one can now walk around among the 
ruins of the buildings and through the 
streets. 
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ing centers. Milan is fur- 
ther noted for its beautiful 
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city is VENICE, at the head 
of the Adriatic Sea. It is 
built upon a marsh, being 
surrounded by water and 
having canals for streets. 
Instead of driving about the 
city, one rides in boats, called 
gondolas (Fig. 254), which ; ¢ 
also serve to carry goods. Fic. 254.—A gondola on one of the canals in Venice. 
TRIESTE, a former Austrian 

port on the Adriatic, was given to | entirely new states were formed: Czecho- 
Italy following the World War. slovakia on the north; and Jugoslavia 
also desired the neighboring port of | on the south. Jugoslavia includes a 
FIUME. | former part of Austria-Hungary and a 
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© Underwood and Underwood 
Fia. 255.— School children before a wayside shrine. 


small country formerly called Serbia. 
Probably Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 
Hungary will be republics, and Jugo- 
slavia a monarchy. 

As you can see from the 
map, these countries are in 
Agriculture the same lati- 
and lumbering tude as south- 
ern Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. The climate is 
therefore about the same as 
in those countries. Trace 
the boundary of each of 
them. 

As in Italy, a large part 
of all this area is moun- 
tainous (Fig. 256). Notice 
on the map that the Alps 
extend into this country ; 
also that mountain ranges 
branch from the eastern 
end of the Alps far toward 
the southeast. Still other 
ranges, called the Car- 
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pathian Mountains, swing along the 
northeastern boundary of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Yet, again as in Italy, there 
are many fertile valleys in this moun- 
tainous country, and agriculture is by 
far the most important occupation. 

The best farming section is the vast 
plain in the middle part, inclosed by 
mountains. This is one of the princi- 
pal grain-producing sections of Europe. 
Among the products of these four states 
are silk, and the crops that are found 
in Germany and northern Italy. Name 
several of these crops. There is alsomuch 
grazing land on the mountain slopes. 

A large part of the land is too rough 
and mountainous for either farming or 
grazing (Fig. 256). On that account 
there is more forest than in any of the 
other European countries we have studied. 
~ There are many valuable minerals 
in the mountain rocks, including iron, 
gold, silver, copper, lead, and quicksilver; 
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Fig. 256, — A street in Innsbruck in Austria, with the snow-covered Alps rising 


steeply in the distance. 
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but since there is little coal, manufactur- 
ing is not highly developed. Another 
Mining ana reason for the small amount 
manufacturing of manufacturing is the fact 
that many of the people are not progres- 
sive, and lack skill in handling ma- 
chinery. 


A third reason for the small amount of 
manufacturing is the difficulty of 
transporting goods. You will 
notice that these countries Have no coast line on 
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Fic. 257. — A view of the Danube River at Budapest. 


the Atlantic Ocean. The strip of coast along 
the Adriatic Sea is far away from the Atlantic, 
and is separated from the interior of Jugo- 
slavia by mountains that are difficult to cross. 
It is true that the central part of the region can 
be reached by river boats, for the Danube 
River crosses these states in its course to the 
Black Sea. Goods from the Atlantie Ocean 
can reach Vienna, therefore, by being carried 
into the Black Sea from the Mediterranean, and 
thence up the Danube. However, this is a very 
roundabout route. Trace it on the map. 


By far the largest city is Vinnna, the 
fourth in size in Europe; only London, 
Paris, and Berlin are larger. 
It is the capital of Austria, 
a manufacturing center, and a beautiful 
city, being often classed with Paris in 
this respect. 


Centers of 
population 
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Bupaprst (Fig. 257), the capital of 
Hungary, farther down the Danube, is 
less than half the size of Vienna. Like 
Minneapolis, it is surrounded by wheat 
farms and is a noted flour-milling 
center. j 
_Pragur, in the northwest, is the 
principal manufacturing city of Czecho- 
slovakia. Of what advantage is this 
location for trade with Germany? 
What seaport do you find in the Adriatic 
for the use of Jugoslavia? 
Name and locate the capital 
of each of these countries. 


(6) Russia, Finland, and 
Poland 

Russia formerly occupied a . 
territory larger than the other 
countries of Eu- area ana 
rope combined, Population 
but only about one-half the 
size of the United States. 
It had a large population, 
about twice as large as any 
other European country, and 
larger than the population of the United 
States. 


The Ural Mountains form a part of the 
eastern boundary of European Russia. The 
territory, however, extends thousands of miles 
farther east, reaching across Asia even to the 
Pacific Ocean. The part of the country be- 
yond the Urals is called Siberia. Including 
Siberia, and other Russian possessions in Asia, 
the area of the whole country is almost equal to 
that of all North America. Only the European 
part is now to be studied. 


The Russian government was formerly 
an absolute monarchy or despotism. 
During the last few years of 
the monarchy, the people 
were allowed to elect representatives to 
a Duma, or congress. Yet even in the 


Government 
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Duma, the representatives were not 
free to speak and vote as they chose. 
The people rebelled in March, 1917, 
and took the government in their own 
hands. 

Russia is chiefly an agricultural coun- 
try. As in the United States, the great 
Advantages for Variety of temperature is an 
agriculture advantage for agriculture, 
for it makes many different crops pos- 


Fig. 258.— A scene in Petrograd. 


sible. Observe on Figure 232 that Rus- 
sia extends almost as far south as Italy 
does, while in the north it reaches into 
the Arctic zone. About how many miles 
is it from the most southern to the most 
northern point ? 

It is a very level country, too, with 
much fertile soil. While there are 
mountains along a part of the boundary, 
- Russia is mainly a vast plain, like the 
_ plains of the Mississippi Valley. 
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In some parts of Russia the climate is un- 
suited to agriculture. In the northern part, 
for instance, the plains, called 
tundras, are always frozen. Even 
in summer they thaw out only 
at the surface, and trees cannot 
grow upon them. Mosses and grasses are the 
chief plants there, and the reindeer, which 
feeds upon them, is the principal domestic 
animal (Fig. 259). It is the main support of 
the few people who live on the tundras. 

Southeastern Russia, on the other hand, is 
too dry for agriculture without irrigation. This 
is the region of the steppes, which resemble the 
arid lands in our Western States; here graz- 
ing is the leading industry. 


Sections un- 
suited to agri- 
culture 


In central and southern Russia, wheat, 
rye, oats, and other grains are common. 
Indeed, this is one of the Agricultural 
leading grain-growing sec- Products 
tions of the world. Other important 
products are potatoes, hay, flax, and 
hemp. In the extreme southern part 
the climate is so mild that such crops 
as cotton and tobacco are produced. 

More than one third of yurmbering, 
Russia is covered with forest, mining, and 
so that lumbering is a very ™#™ufacturing 
important industry. 

Russia is also a noted mining coun- 
try. It is one of the leading gold- 
producing nations, and so much petro- 
leum is found here that it is used as a 
fuel in factories, steamboats, and railway 
engines. There is, however, little iron and 
coal mining, and partly on this account 
manufacturing is not greatly developed. 


One reason why all the industries of Russia, 
including manufacturing, are very backward, 
is the condition of the people. Until a few 
years ago, the great mass of the common people, 
or peasants, were really slaves. These peasants, 
called serfs, had hardly any education, and were 
treated much as dogs and horses are treated. 

The serfs have now been freed, but they are 
still very ignorant, and are not fitted to take 
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Fra. 259, — Reindeer used in winter for drawing sleds over the snow-covered ground of northern Russia. 


any real part in the government. Few of them 
can read and write, and few know what other 
people in the world are doing. Such people 
lack the knowledge and ability necessary for 
manufacturing and other industries. 


Since Russia is mainly an agricultural 
country, its exports are largely food 
products and raw materials 
for manufacture, and _ its 
imports are chiefly manufactured goods. 

Russia is unfortunate in lacking good 
seaports. A part of the seacoast is on 
the Arctic Ocean, where the harbors are 
icebound most of the year. It touches 
the Gulf of Finland, and there, also, the 
harbors are frozen over in winter. The 
Caspian Sea has no outlet, so that vessels 
cannot get out of it. 

Russia has seacoast on the Black Sea, 
but to get from this to the Atlantic 
Ocean it 1s necessary to pass through a 
narrow strait called the Bosporus, the 
Sea of Marmora, the Dardanelles, and 
then through the Mediterranean Sea. 
This is a very long journey. The Rus- 
sian provinces on the Baltic Sea have 
declared their independence and Russia 
has lost her best ports. 

The second largest city and the former 


Commerce 


3 - 5 


capital of Russia is PeTRoGRAD, on the 
Gulf of Finland. It is not noted either 
for its manufacturing or Great centers 

commerce, having grown up °f Population 

as a government center. Find some 
point in North America that is in the 
same latitude as PETROGRAD. 

ARCHANGEL, at the mouth of the 
Dwina, is an important seaport. Lo- 
cate it. 

In the center of the country is Mos- 
cow, the present capital, and the largest 
city in Russia. It is the leading rail- 
road center in the country, and is also 
important for manufacturing. 

Finland is one of the countries that 
were formed from Russia at yo. countries 
the end of the war in 1918. formed from 
What disadvantages do you Russia 

oak > ° : 1. Finland 
see in its location? It isa re- 
public with the capital at HeLsrnerors. 

Poland is another republic formed in 
1918. About one half of its territory 
was taken from Russia and 

2. Poland. 
the rest from Germany and 
Austria. Warsaw, on the Vistula 
River, is the capital, and Lopz is 
another large city. Both are important 
for manufacturing. Goods can be 
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imported and exported by way of the 
Vistula. 
take in order to reach the 
from Warsaw. 

Bordering on the Baltic Sea are 
three small countries: Esthonia, 
8. Small Baltic Latvia, and Lithu- 
Countries ania. These coun- 
tries may be partly or completely 
independent. Rea in Latvia is 
an important seaport. 

Ukraine, in southern Russia, 
hopes also to be formed into an 
independent country. 
It contains the two 
large cities of Oprssa and Krier, 
Locate them. Russian commerce 
has been more important on the 
Black Sea than on the Baltic, 
and Odessa has been the chief 
Russian port. It exports great 
quantities of wheat and is noted 
also for its flour mills. 

gird 


3. The Lesser Powers of Europe 
(1) Norway and Sweden 


Atlantic 


4. Ukraine 


The two kingdoms of Norway and 
Sweden, occupying the Scandinavian 
Why thinly Peninsula, are each larger 
mottled than the British Isles. Yet 
both together have a very much smaller 
population. 

One reason for the sparse population 
is the latitude. Look upon a globe to 
see what part of North America is in 
the same latitude. It would not be 
possible for the few million inhabitants 
of these two countries to live there, if it 
were not for the warm west winds, 
which blow from the ocean. Even with 
that help, most of the region has a very 
cold climate. 


Fic. 260. — A church in the Russian city of Moscow. 
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A second reason for the small number 


Trace the course they must | of inhabitants is the ruggedness of the 


land. The surface is so mountainous that 
farming is impossible over the greater 


eek Ca 8 


part of the peninsula. Most of the 
people are found in the southern and 
eastern parts, where the climate is milder 
and the land more level. 

The hardy grains and vegetables are 
the principal farm crops, and many 
cattle and sheep are raised 4 jricutture, 
on the mountain pastures. lumbering, and 
Why would you not expect *™28 
to find cotton, grapes, and tobacco grow- 
ing here ? 

Where the mountain slopes are too 
rugged for farming, there are extensive 
forests. About one fourth of Norway 
and much of Sweden is covered with 
forest. Therefore, lumber is one of the 
leading products of both countries. 

Since crops are not extensively raised, 
fish are much used for food. There are 
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Fic. 261.— A view in one of the deep, grand fiords on the coast of Norway. 


many of these, especially cod and herring, 
in the shallow waters near the coast. 

Some valuable minerals are found in 
Scandinavia, notably iron in Sweden ; 
Mining ana but there is no coal. The 
manufacturing mountain streams, however, 
furnish much water power, some of 
which is used in manufacturmg. Most 
of the manufacturing is in the southern 
part of the peninsula, where it is not 
difficult to import coal for fuel. 


On the map you will notice that the coast of 
Scandinavia is very irregular, especially in 
Norway. Here the sea enters the 
deep mountain valleys, forming 
long, narrow bays, with steep walls. Some of 
these inlets, called jiords (Fig. 261), reach 
many miles into the land. They make excel- 
lent harbors and form some of the grandest 
scenery in Europe. 

Many tourists go up the coast of Norway 
every summer in order to enjoy the scenery of 
the fiords, and to see the great glaciers that de- 
scend from the high mountains at their heads. 
The tourist steamers cross the Arctic Circle and 
go as far as North Cape, where in summer one 
is able to see the midnight sun. During several 
weeks of summer, here, the sun circles around 


Scenery 
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the heavens and does not set even 
in the middle of the night. For 
this reason the northern part of 
the peninsula is sometimes called 
“the land of the midnight sun.” 


The fiords of Norway and 
the protected bays of Sweden 
form excellent Transporta- 
harbors, and for tion of goods 
this reason the Scandinavian 
people have become skillful 
sailors. In fact, in some of 
the Norwegian fiords, the 
only way to get from one 
point to another is by boat. 
The need of obtaiming fish 
for food has also helped to 
make the people skillful in 
handling vessels, while the abundance 
of lumber has made it possible for them 
to build vessels very cheaply. 


Fig. 262.— A Lapland boy, whose home is in northern 
Norway. 
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Largely for these reasons, the Nor- 
wegians and Swedes are extensively en- 
gaged in shipping. They build boats, 
and man them with sailors for use both 
in fishing and in carrying goods. Navi- 
gation is one of their leading industries, 
especially the carrying of goods for peo- 
ple of other countries. 

The chief cities are in the south. 


STOCKHOLM, the largest, is the capital . 


Chief citiesana Of Sweden. CHRISTIANIA is 
government = the capital and principal city 
of Norway. Each of these countries is a 
limited monarchy, with a king who lives 
in the capital. 


(2) Denmark 


Just south of Scandinavia is a very 
small peninsula pointing northward. On 
its northern end is the little 
country of Denmark, a lim- 
ited monarchy, which also in- 
cludes several small islands 
near by. The people of 
Denmark are closely related 
to the Scandinavians in lan- 
guage and customs, and at 
one time all three were 
united in one nation. In 
fact, these three countries 
are often called the Norse 
nations, or the countries of 
the Norsemen, or North- 
men. 

Denmark is quite unlike 
Scandinavia in one respect ; 
that is, it has 
no mountains. 
Everywhere the surface is 
low, but much of the land is either sandy 
or swampy, so that there is less farm- 
ing than one might expect. However, 
agriculture is the occupation of about 


Its relation to 
Scandinavia 


Industries 
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half the people, and one of the princi- 
pal industries is dairying. There is also 
much manufacturing and commerce. 

You have already learned that Green- 
land is a Danish possession (p.175). The 
Danes formerly governed Colonies and 
Iceland, an island which ‘hief city 
has, on account of the Gulf Stream, a 
comparatively mild climate. 

The capital and largest city of Den- 
mark is CoPENHAGEN, situated on an 
island east of the peninsula. 


(3) The Netherlands 


This little country is often called 
HHolland ; but the nature of the country 
is more clearly shown in its Nature of the 
other name, Zhe Nether- country 
lands, which means low lands. Almost 


all of this country is a low plain, partly 
the delta of the Rhine. 


Indeed, much 


Fic. 263. — A windmill in The Netherlands, used for pumping out the water 


from the land inclosed in dikes. 


of it is even lower than the surface of 
the sea. 


In order to live on this very low part, the in- 
habitants have built embankments, called dikes, 
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to keep the sea out, and have dug canals to 
drain the land. The water that collects inside 
the dikes is pumped out by windmills (Fig. 
263), or by steam. Canals extend in all direc- 
tions, and furnish excellent highways for travel. 
They are, in fact, among the most important 
highways (Fig. 264), being used in summer for 
boats, and in winter for skating and sledding. 


The damp, level Jand is well suited to 
agriculture, and this is the principal in- 
dustry. Cattle raising and 
dairying are most important. 
The dairy products, especially butter and 
cheese, are shipped to other countries, 
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Fie. 265.— Women in Belgium taking milk to market in a cart drawn by dogs. 


some of the cheese — called Dutch cheese 
— being sent to the United States. 

The Hollanders, or Dutch, as they 
are usually called, have been great ex- 
Navigation  plorers. They once had 
and commerce possession of the Hudson 
Valley, even the part where New York 
City now stands; and they still own 
some of the richest islands in the East 
Indies. They have much commerce 
with the colonies, as well as with other 
parts of the world. 
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The Netherlands is a limited mon- 
archy. The monarch resides at THE 
Hacug, but the largest city 
is AMSTERDAM. Another 
large city is RorrerpDAmM, a noted sea- 
port. 


Principal cities 


(4) Belgium 


Holland is smaller than Denmark, 
but Belgium, another limited monarchy, 
iseven smaller than Holland. Area ana 
Yet it contains more people Population 
than the Netherlands, and is, in fact, 
the most densely settled 
country in Europe. Find 
its area and population in 
the table on page 251, 
and compare it in these 
respects with some of our 
states. 

The northern part of 
Belgium is a low plain, 
but the south- 
ern half is 
much higher, and in places 
is quite hilly. Most of 
the kingdom is well suited 
to agriculture, and pro- 
duces the same crops as 
Holland and Germany. 
What are these? One 
very valuable product is flax. 

The Belgians have long been skillful 
in the manufacture of linen and fine 
lace from flax, and also in 
weaving cloth from wool. 
In fact, it was from them that the 
English received some of their first 
lessons in manufacturing. BrusseExs, 
the largest city, is famous for its beauti- 
ful Jace, linen, and Brussels carpets. 
The latter are made of wool on a nat 
of linen. 


Agriculture 


Manufacturing 
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Besides such work, Belgium is noted 
for its manufacture of iron. This is 
because of the abundance of excellent 
coal, and of valuable iron deposits. 
Although so very small, Belgium may 
be compared with Great Britain as a 
manufacturing center. 

BrussELs, the capital, is a city about 
the size of Boston. The 
principal seaport, ANTWERP, 
is half as large. 


Principal cities 


(5) Spain and Portugal 


There are several important facts 
which have prevented Spain from hold- 
Mountains and Ing a high rank among the 
plateaus nations of Europe. One of 
these is the fact that a large part of 
the Spanish peninsula is too mountain- 
ous and rugged for agriculture. Most 
of it is a plateau, or table-land, half a 
mile or more above the level of the sea ; 
and this is crossed by several mountain 
ranges. The Pyrenees, which extend 
along the northern border, are lofty 
mountains ; but a range on the southern 
side, called the Sierra Nevada, is even 
higher. It has peaks almost as high as 
those of the Alps. Only along the 
coast, and in a few of the river valleys, 
is there muc’1 low land. Name and trace 
the principal rivers. 

The peninsula lies so far south that 
its climate might be expected to be warm 
like that of Italy; but while 
there are some small sections 
low enough to have a warm climate, 
most of the peninsula is so elevated that 
it has a cooler climate than one might 
expect from its latitude. 

Lack of rain is an even more serious 
drawback. The Spanish peninsula lies 
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south of the belt of west winds, so that 
vapor is not brought from the ocean as 
freely as it is in the countries farther 
north. Much of the land, therefore, is 
arid; only along the northern and 
western coasts, including much of Portu- 
gal, is there enough rainfall for agricul- 
ture. 

The people of Spain and Portugal 
have not been progressive, which is the 
greatest disadvantage of all. Backwardness 
At the time of Columbus °f the people 
they were leaders in exploring the. 


Fic. 266. — Country people, or peasants, of Spain 
in native costume. 


world; but since then they have been 
very slow to advance. They have lost 
most of their many colonies, and the 
chief reason for it was that they were old- 
fashioned and cruel in their methods of 
government, Partly for this reason 
these nations have become of less and 
lessimportance. While England, France, 
and other countries have gone steadily 
forward, Spain and Portugal have fallen 
far behind. 
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Cattle and sheep raising are the 
principal industries on the arid plateau, 
and there is farming in the 
rainy section, or wherever 
the mountain streams make irrigation 
possible. For centuries the Spaniards 
have made use of irrigation, and they 
introduced it into the 
The chief crops are wheat and other 
grains, but in the warm _ southern 
valleys, grapes, olives, lemons, oranges, 
and figs are raised. 


Agricultural 
products 


New World. 
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largest city in the peninsula; and 
the chief Spanish seaport principal 

is BARCELONA. LiIsBoN, the cities 
capital of Portugal, is another important 
seaport. Look in the tables on pages 
252, 253 to see how these cities compare 


in size with some.of our largest cities. 


GIBRALTAR, on the southern tip of Spain, at 
the entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, is a 
part of the British Empire, and is strongly 
fortified. Why is this a good location for a 
great stronghold ? 


Fic. 267.— Here a road winds its way across a barren mountain pass, with the lofty, snow-covered 
Alps towering above it. 


Spain is a very important mineral 
region, producing gold, silver, quick- 
Mining and __ Silver, lead, copper, and iron. 
manufacturing There is no good coal in the 
country, and most of the iron has to 
be shipped to other countries for manu- 
facture. There is very little manufac- 
turing on the peninsula, and commerce 
is not extensive. 

Spain is a limited monarchy; in 
1910 Portugal became a_ republic. 
Maprip, the capital of Spain, is the 


(6) Switzerland 

Switzerland is one of the few coun- 
tries of Europe that have no seacoast. 
Neither has it a language Languages and 
of its own. Notice what government 
countries surround it. Although it 
is very small, most of the inhabit- 
ants of the southern part speak Ital- 
ian; those in the west, French; and 
those in the north and east, German. 
The most common language is Ger- 
man, 
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Fie. 268. —Cattle grazing in the mountain pastures high up in the Alps near the snow line. 


This is one of the several European 
countries that you have studied that 
is not a monarchy. Its people, living 
among the mountains where they could 
easily defend themselves, or hide from 
their enemies, declared themselves inde- 
pendent of kings hundreds of years ago, 
and the country has long been a republic. 

The many lofty mountains seriously 
interfere with agriculture (Fig. 267). 
The Alps extend completely 
across the country, and the 
Jura Mountains skirt the northwestern 
boundary. These mountains are so 
rugged that few people live among 
them, except in the valleys. Between 
the two mountain districts, however, is 
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a narrow plateau where the surface is 
much less rugged. It is here that most 
of the peopie dwell. 

One of the leading farm products is 
grain, raised mainly on the plateau. On 
the lower lands, especially near the Ger- 
man border, there are extensive vine- 
yards. There is excellent pasturage for 
cattle and goats among the mountains, 
and these animals are raised there in 
great numbers (Fig. 268). In spring and 
summer, as the snows melt from the 
mountain sides, the goats and cattle are 
pastured higher and higher. Such pas- 
ture is called an alp, and this is the 
origin of the name of the range, the 


Alps. 
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Where the mountain slopes are too 
Lumbering and Yugged for farming, there 
manufacturing ig much forest. Therefore, 
lumber is an important product of the 
country. 

Although there is no good coal in 
Switzerland, the Swiss do a large amount 
of manufacturing. Among their princi- 
pal products are wine, butter, and cheese. 
Wood carving is also an industry in 
which many of the Swiss find employ- 
ment. During the long winters, the 
wood from the mountains is shaped into 
toys, clocks, and other articles. 
Have you ever seen a Swiss clock ? 

The Swiss have become widely 
known for their manufacture of 
textile goods, such as lace, linen, 
silk, and cotton goods. They also 
make much _ jewelry, especially 
watches. In some of this work, 
water power is used, for an abun- 
dance of power is supplied by the 
mountain streams. <A great deal 
of the manufacturing, however, is 
done by hand in the homes of the 
workmen, rather than in large fac- 
tories. From these facts you can readily 
see that the Swiss people must be very 
skillful, progressive, and well educated. 

In the lofty Alps there is some of the grand- 
est scenery in the world. Their snow-covered 
peaks, their glaciers descending 
into the valleys, and the lakes in 
their midst, are wonders that 
many people like to view. Tens of thousands 
of people go to Switzerland every summer to 
enjoy the climate and the scenery, and one of 
the chief occupations of the Swiss people is to 
take care of such visitors, 


Entertainment 
of tourists 


The capital of the Republic is Berne. 
Other important cities are 
ZuricuH, Baste, and Gr- 
NEVA, three manufacturing centers. 


Chief cities 


Fic. 269.— Ruins of ancient Athens. 
background is the Acropolis, on which there are some fine 
ruins of buildings many centuries old. 
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(7) Greece 


Italy, Spain, and Portugal were once far 
more important, in comparl- tts former 
son with other countries,than greatness 
at present. The same is true of Greece. 

The country in. Europe that has per- 


haps had the greatest influence upon the 


rest of the world is this small one. The 


Romans received many of their beliefs 
and customs from Greece,and since many 
of our customs came from the Romans, 
we alsoare greatly indebted to the Greeks. 


a Eiesianene 
The. rocky height in the 


They were highly cultured people, and 
some of their sculpture and buildings are 
the most perfect and beautiful that have 
ever been made. 


The center of this important country was 
ATHENS, once the most famous city in the 
world, and still the capital of the 
little kingdom of Greece. It was 
an important place many years later, at the 
time of Christ. Both ArHEns and CorintH are 
mentioned in the Bible. Athens is even now 
a large city, and, like Rome, has many interest- 
ing ruins (Fig. 269). © 

The surface of Greece is so mountainous, and 
the climate so dry, that the farm 
products are not of great value. 
Among the principal crops are 
currants, grapes, and cther fruits, 


Chief cities 


Principal 
industries 


Grazing is 


Fra 270. — A street scene in Constantinople. 
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one of the leading industries, but there is little 
mining or manufacturing, and the commerce is 
not extensive. 


(8) Turkey, Albania, Bulgaria, and 


Rumania 


The largest city in southeastern Eu- 
rope is CONSTANTINOPLE. It is situ- 
ated on the narrow strait 
of the Bosporus, and guards 
the entrance to the Black Sea at the 


Constanti- 
nople 


-point where southern Kurope comes 


nearest to Asia. Note that it is in 
Europe, not in Asia. It was formerly 
the most important Turkish city and 
the capital of the Turkish Empire. 
From it the Turks spread out to the 


northwest and conquered much of Ev- | 


rope. One result of the World War, 
however, was to free Turkish possessions 
in Europe except Constantinople and 
near-by territory. See Figure 232. The 
route to the Black Sea that it guards is 


_ now free to all nations. This part of Ku- 


rope will advance much 
more rapidly since it has 
been freed from Turkish 
control. 

Three other countries 
should be noted. One 
The other is Albania, 
countriesand northwest 
their products. of Greece, 
which is of minor im- 
portance. The others 
are Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania, which are north- 
east of Greece. Find 
the Balkan Mountains 
in Bulgaria. On ac- 
count of the prominence 
of these mountains the 
several countries in 


Fic. 271.— A Turkish lady in native 
costume. 
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southeastern Europe are often called 
the Balkan States. 

Trace the boundary between Bul- 
garia and Rumania. Name and locate 
the capital of each; it is the principal 
city in each case. Owing to bad gov- 
ernment and to many wars these coun- 
tries have not advanced greatly. 


The main industry is agriculture, although 
much of the land is too mountainous for that 
purpose, and the methods of carrying on the 
industry are very backward. There are, how- 
ever, broad plains in the Danube Valley, in 
Bulgaria and Rumania, where much grain is 
produced. Grapes, other fruits, and vegeta- 
bles are raised in each of these countries; but 
one of the chief industries is grazing, 


1. What is meant by Eurasia? By Europe? 
2. Why has Europe so many independent coun- 
tries with separate languages ? 
3. What about the area and pop- roe ; 
ulation of Europe? 4. What Hes Qugetions 
reasons are there for regarding Europe as the 
most important continent? 5. Name and lo- 
cate the Great Powers of Europe. Why also 
called World Powers ? 

1. Draw an outline map of 
Europe. Put in the bound- 
aries of the prin- 
cipal countries. 
2. With what part of North 
America does Europe corre- 
spond in latitude? 3. Find 
out why its climate is so much 
warmer, 


2. Suggestions 


1. Give reasons for regard- 
ing the British Isles as our 
mother country. , .. 

2. What are the Bae Ie 
political divi- ‘ 
sions of the British Isles? 
What about their area and pop- 
ulation? 3. In what respects 
is this country especially im- 
portant? 4. Why is agricul- 
ture not very prominent? 
5. Name the main farm prod- 
ucts. 6. What about lumber- 
ing and fishing? 7. Mining? 


1. Questions 
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8. Manfacturing? 9. Commerce? 10. British 
colonies? 11. Locate and state the principal 
facts about the chief cities. 12. What is meant 
by the British Empire, and what is its form of 
government ? 

1. What books have you read whose authors 
lived in the British Isles? 2. What are the 
people from each of the four 
parts of these islands called? 
3. What waters surround the British Isles? 
4. Make a sketch of the British Isles, putting 
in the chief cities. 5. Suppose that you are now 
in London; point to Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
the United States. i 

1. Tell about the form of government. 
2. Why is Germany not very well suited to 
farming? 38. Why is there a 
great demand for food? 4. What 
can you tell about the climate ? 
5. Name the principal farm products. 6. State 
the chief facts about mining and manufactur- 
ing. 7. Commerce. 8. Cities. 

1. Compare the present map of Germany 
with the map of Germany before the World 
War. 2. What territory did Ger- 
many lose as a result of this 
war? 3. Make a drawing of Germany, in- 
cluding the principal rivers and cities. 4. What 
countries surround it ? 

1. What is the form of government? 
2. What advantages for agriculture has it over 
the British Isles and Germany ? 
3. Name its chief farm prod- 
ucts. 
ing and fishing. 5. Mining. 6. Manufacturing. 
7. Commerce. 8. Chief cities. 

1. Make a collection of photographs of 
France. 2. Examine a cocoon, and a piece of 
silk. 3. When a hole is broken 
into a cocoon, its value for silk is 
destroyed. Why? 4. Make a drawing of 
France, including the main rivers and cities. 
F, Indicate the section that was invaded dur- 
ing the World War? 6. Bound France. 

1. Bound Italy, and tell its parts. 2. What 
is the form of its government? 38. What 
serious hindrances are there to 
agriculture? 4. Why is agri- 
culture still the leading industry ? 
5. What are the chief farm products? 6. State 
the leading facts about each of the principal 
cities, 


2. Suggestions 


Germany 
1. Questions 


2. Suggestions 


France 


1. Questions 


2. Suggestions 


Italy 
1. Questions. 


4, Tell about its lumber- |. 
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1. Find pictures of some of the ruins in 
Rome, or elsewhere in Italy. 2. What kinds 
of work do Italian immigrants to 
the United States usually under- 
take? 3. What copies of great paintings from 
Italy have you seen? 4. Make a drawing of 
Italy, including the chief cities. 5. Imagine 
that you are now in Rome; walk toward Naples ; 
Genoa; Paris; Berlin. 

1. What changes have been made in this 
region? 2. What kind of government has each 
country? 3. State the principal Czechostovakia, 
facts about agriculture and lum- Austria, Hun- 
bering. 4. Miningand manufac- gary, and Jugo- 
turing. 5. Why is there so little Slavia. 
commerce? 6. Name, locate, 1- Questions 
and state the main facts about the chief cities. 

1. How far is Vienna from other leading 
cities of Europe? 2. Trace the course you 
would take if you traveled by 
water from New York to Vienna. 
3. Make a drawing of these countries, includ- 
ing in the sketch the Danube River and the 
principal cities. 

1. What about the area and population of 
Russia? 2. The government? 
3. What conditions favor agri- 
culture? 4, What sections are ang ypraine 
unsuited to agriculture? 5. Tell 
about the principal agricultural 
products. 6. Lumbering, mining, and manu- 
facturing. 7. Commerce. 8. Principal cities. 
9. New countries. 

1. Why would you not expect Russia to have 
as many skillful sailors as the British Isles? 
2. Name some city in the United States that 
has about the same latitude as 
Odessa. 3. Show the route a ves- 
sel might take in going from Odessa to Petro- 
grad. 4. Bound Russia. 5. Make a drawing 
of Russia, putting into it the principal rivers 
and cities. Include the new countries. 

1. Why are these countries thinly settled ? 
2. Tell about their agriculture, lumbering, and 
fishing. 3. Mining and manu- 
facturing. 4. Scenery. 5. Why 
is transportation of goods so im- 
portant? 6. Locate the chief 
cities. 7. What is the kind of government? - 

1. Sketch the peninsula. Put in the principal 
cities, and North Cape. 2. What 
is the latitude of North Cape ? 


2. Suggestions 


2. Suggestions 


Russia, Fin- 
land, Poland, 


1. Questions 


2. Suggestions 


1. Questions 


2. Suggestions 


EUROPE 


1. Whatis the relation of Denmark to Norway 
and Sweden? 2. What are the 
principal industries? 3, Name 
and locate its colonies, 4. Its 
chief city. 

1. State the character of the country. 2. Tell 
about its agriculture. 3. What 
about navigation and commerce ? 
4. Name and locate the principal 
cities. 

1. Find out something about the Dutch 
flower gardens where bulbs are raised. 2. 
Tell what you would expect to 
see in crossing Holland on a 
train. 3. What would result, if a dike were 
to give way? 4. Who is the present mon- 
arch ? 

1. What about the size of this country ? 2. 
The population? 3. What crops are raised? 
4. Tell about the manufacturing. 
5. Name and locate the princi- 
pal cities. 


Demmark 
Questions 


The Nether- 
lands 


1. Questions 


2. Suggestions 


Belgium 
1. Questions 


1. Examine some Brussels carpet. 2. Sketch 
Holland and Belgium together, putting in the 
chief cities. 3. Make a sand map 
of them, showing elevation of the 
land and the position of dikes. 4. Indicate 
the part of Belgium that was invaded during 
the World War. 

1. What are the surface features of this 
peninsula? 2. What isthe climate? 3. How 
has the backwardness of the 


2. Suggestions 


Spain and ; 9 
Phritiel people been a disadvantage : 
1 : 4, What are the principal agri- 
» Questions oultural products? 5. What 
about mining and manufacturing? 6. Name 


and locate the principal cities. 


1. Why would you not be able to ascend 
the rivers of this peninsula a long distance 
from the coast? 2, Make a 
sand map of Spain, showing the 
highlands and lowlands, the cities and rivers. 
3. Examine some quicksilver. What are some 
of its uses? 4. Find out something about the 
Moors, and the Alhambra, in southern Spain. 


1. What languages are spoken? 2. What 

is the form of government’? 3. Tell about the 

: agriculture. 4. Lumbering. 5. 

aroma desea What kinds of manufacturing are 

- Questions ‘there? 6. Why are there so many 
tourists? 7. Locate the chief cities. 


2. Suggestions 
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1, Read the story of William Tell. 2. What 
disadvantages do you see in having so many lan- 
guages? 3. What large rivers 
rise in Switzerland? Describe 
the course of each to its mouth. Write a 
story, describing a visit to Switzerland. 

1. Tell about its former great- 
ness. 2. Its principal city. 3. 
What are the industries ? 

1. Read some stories of the ancient Greeks. 
One of the most interesting is 
the Odyssey.. 2. Collect photo- 
graphs of the ruins in Athens. 

1. Locate Constantinople, and 
state several facts about it. 2. 
Locate Albania. 3. Bulgaria and 
Rumania and their capitals. 4. 
Name the principal products of 
these two countries. 

1. Make a drawing that shows how the 
Black Sea is connected with the Mediterranean 
Sea. Include the names of the 
bodies of water. 2. Russia long 
desired to get possession of Constantinople. 
Why? 

1. What countries of Europe suffer, to some 
extent, for want of rain? 2. What is the 
largest river of Europe? Is it 
the most important? Why? 
3. What rivers rise in the Alps? 
4, Through what countries does each flow? 
5. What large cities are located upon each? 
6. Make a sketch map of Europe, showing the 
location of the chief rivers and cities. 7. Name 
and locate the principal mountain ranges of Eu- 
rope. Include these in your sketch. 8. On 
your sketch map, draw the boundaries of the 
countries. 9. How many countries are repub- 
lies? 10. How many have a monarchical form 
of government? 11. Which countries border 
on the Atlantic Ocean? 12. On the Mediter- 
ranean Sea? 13. Which have a very good 
position for commerce? Why? 14. Which 
have a very poor position for commerce? 
Why? 15. Name the leading agricultural 
countries of Europe. 16. Name the leading 
manufacturing countries. 17. Bound each of 
the Great Powers of Europe. 18. Name and 
locate the capital of each of these Great 
Powers. Put them on your sketch map. 
19. Name the capital of each of the Lesser 
Powers. 


2. Suggestions 


Greece 
1. Questions 


2. Suggestions 


Turkey, 
Albania, Bul- 
garia, and 
Rumania 


1. Questions 


2. Suggestions 


General Re- 
view Questions 
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XIII. ASIA 


1. Through what zones does Asia extend 
(Fig. 272)? 2. Where are the highest moun- 
tains and plateaus? 38. What 
rivers have their sources in that 
region? 4. What large inland seas do you find ? 
5. What three large peninsulas are on the south- 
ernside? 6. What two are on the eastern side ? 
7. Whatislands lie east of Asia? 8. How does 
Asia compare in size with Europe? 9. Find 
Asia on a globe. 10. How could you reach it, 
if you wished to go there? 


Map study 


I. General Facts about Asia 


The main part of Eurasia, which we 
call Asia, is larger than any other conti- 
Area and popu- nent. Indeed, it is greater 


lation than North and South 
America together, or EKurope and Africa 
together. 


It has more inhabitants, also, than 
any other continent. More than one 


Fic. 274.— A nomad family in camp on the desert of Persia. 


half of all the persons on the earth live 
in Asia; and in the one country of China 
there are three fourths as many people 
as in all the countries of Hurope. 

It might be expected that Asia would 
Why little is be one of the best known of 
known of Asia the continents; for it has 
the oldest civilization, and is very near 
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Europe. Besides that, long before the 
New World was discovered, a flourish- 
ing trade was carried on between Europe 
and the Indies. The fact is, however, 
that Asia, next to Africa, is the least 
known among the continents. Let us 
find some of the-reasons for this. 

In the first place, although Europe 
and Asia are so close together, their 
leading countries are SCPa- 1 Because of 

rated by a desert, which is arid and desert 
really more difficult to cross "4" ¥*s* 
than either mountains or the sea. 

The two great seas in southwestern 
Asia, the Caspian and Aral seas, have 
no outlets and are salt, although large 
rivers pour volumes of fresh water into 
them. What are the names of these 
rivers? How does the area of these 
Jakes compare with that of Lake Supe- 
rior, the largest of our Great Lakes 
(p. 254)? While these salt 
seas are of great size, the 
fact that they have no 
outlets tells very clearly 
that the climate here is 
dry, for the water evapo- 
rates faster than the rivers 
can pour it in. 

Most of the vast region 
between the Irtish River 
and Africa is either desert 
or arid land (Fig. 273). 
Estimate the distance 
across this arid country 
from east to west. When you realize 
that it is two or three thousand miles, you 
can see what a barrier this section must — 
always have been to commerce and ac- 
quaintance between the people of the 
two continents. 

In the second place, it is easy to see 
why Siberia— which makes up more 
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than one fourth of the whole continent 
Oe a — should have been little 
the extreme cold visited, for most of it is a 
in the north 

very cold country. Note 
how much of it lies in the frigid zone. 


One 


plateaus, rather than low plains. 


of them, the plateau of Tibet, is from 
two to three miles above the level of the 
sea, which is higher than most of the 
peaks of lofty mountains. 


You know 


Fie. 275.— The Himalaya Mountains, the loftiest mountains in the world. 


The main slope of this vast plain is 
toward the north. ‘Trace its three great 
rivers. What are their names? Like 
the Mackenzie River in North America, 
they have been of little help in exploring 
the country. Why? 

For several reasons, the vast central 
portion of Asia has also been difficult to 
explore. On Figure 273 ob- 
serve how many mountain 
chains are found _ there. 
Among them are the Hima- 
layas, just north of India, 
the loftiest mountain range in the world 
(Fig. 275). Mt. Everest, the highest 
peak, rises over twenty-nine thousand 
feet, or five and one half miles above the 
level of thesea. Find this mountain on 
Figure 272. How does it compare in 
height with Mont Blanc in the Alps? 
(See table, p. 254.) 

There are vast stretches of level land 
among these mountains, but they are 


3. Because of 
the plateaus, 
mountains, and 
deserts in the 
central part 


(p. 25) that the summits of mountains 
are cold; so, also, are high plateaus. 
Thus most of the highland of Central 
Asia has a cool or cold climate. 

Much rain and snow falls on the edges 
of this vast highland. Note the rivers 
that find their sources there. The three 
on the north side, crossing Siberia, have 
already been mentioned. What are their 
names? What three are found on the east 
side, emptying into the Pacific? Name 
several on the south side. From this you 
see that most of the great rivers of Asia 
rise in this highland region, just as most of 
those of western Europe rise in the Alps. 

Since the winds lose their vapor on 
the margin of this great highland, its 
interior is largely desert or arid land. 
Find the Desert of Gobi. 

A region so mountainous, and so cold 
and dry as Central Asia, is difficult to 
explore; and it is not strange that we 
know little about it even to-day. 
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From what has been said about the 
western, northern, and central parts of 
A. Becanse of *HC continent, it is evident 
the character of that there can be but few 
eae inhabitants in those sections. 
The vast hordes of people living in Asia 
must, therefore, dwell in the eastern 
and southern parts. Most of them live 
in China, Japan, and India. 

How well do we know those parts of 
the continent? This time it is the char- 
acter of the people, rather than of the 


Fia, 276.— Pilgrims entering Bethlehem on Christmas Day. 
Christ was born. 


country, that has been in the way. The 
Chinese, for instance, of whom there are 
such great numbers, are very different 
from Europeans and Americans, and, 
until quite recently, they have not 
wanted anything to do with foreigners. 
They have not been willing to admit 
white people into their country even as 
visitors. How, then, could we find out 
much about them and their country ? 
Until about fifty years ago, the Japa- 
nese felt and acted the same way toward 
us. India is better known, because it 
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has long been under the control of the 
British. 

In recent years the situation has 
greatly changed, and we are now rap- 
idly becoming acquainted with all the 
Asiatic people and their continent. 


2. Southwestern Asia 


There have been many changes in 
southwestern Asia since the war, and 
there are now several more The countries 
countries In here included 
that region than there 
were. Those here con- 
sidered are Turkey, Syria, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, Hejas, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Balu- 
chistan. Locate each 
(Fig. 272). 

The western portion of 
this part of Asia has long 
been the part why the most 
of the conti- familiar part 
nent “bess - am 
known to Europeans. 
One reason for this is 
that, for centuries before 
the discovery of America, 
the trade routes between Europe and 
the East Indies either crossed this re- 
gion, or else skirted it on the southwest. 

The other reason is the fact that it 
contains the Holy Land called Palestine. 
Rome has been of great importance in 
the world’s history, and so has Athens, 
as we have seen; but the part that has 
had the greatest influence of all is this 
tiny Palestine, which has an area of 
less than a hundred miles square. Here 
was the early home of the Jews. Here 
still stands JERUSALEM, where Christ was 


It was here that 
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crucified; and near by is Bethlehem 
(Fig. 276), where Christ was born over 
nineteen hundred years ago. The many 
Christian churches have been built in 
His memory, and Christmas itself is a 
reminder of His birth. 

Turkey has suffered greater loss 
of territory in Asia than in Europe, 


Wayrcotintcies OF four new countries have 


formed from been formed entirely from 
mh ccs Turkey in Asia. The one 
ap = interests us is 


that most 
Syria because it includes Palestine. For 
hundreds of years Christians have been 
anxious to rescue that Holy Land from 
the Turks; and thousands upon thou- 
sands have died in the attempt. At 
last, in 1918, during the World War 
the endeavor was successful. 

There are three cities in Syria much 
larger than Jerusalem, Damascus, 
Aueppo, and Berrutr. Locate each and 
compare its population with that of 
Jerusalem. 

Southeast of Syria is Hejas, which 
became an _ independent 
kingdom in 1916. Its capi- 
tal is Mecca, which the Turks hold 
sacred. 

The Turks are Mohammedans (Fig. 277), or 
followers of Mohammed, who was born at Mecca 
about fourteen hundred years ago. Although 
they believe in God, their religion is very dif- 
ferent from ours, and their holy book is the 


Koran, not the Bible. Mecca is their holy 
city. Find it on the map. 


2. Hejas 


Armenia and Mesopotamia are drained 
largely by the Euphrates and Tigris 
8. Armeniaana Yivers. Name the gulf into 
Mesopotamia = whichtheyflow. Thelargest 
city in that valley is Bagpap, which is 
the scene of the story of the Arabian 
Nights. 
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While Hejas is an independent king- 
dom, each of the other three countries 
will probably be under the py. govern. 
guidance of some foreign ment of these’ 
nation. They will be given "°W countries 
full independence when they are better 
able to govern themselves. 

The reason why much of Arabia has 
never been included in the Turkish 
Empire is that the Turks taterior 
have never been able tocon- Arabia 
quer it. It isan arid and desert plateau, 


Fic. 277. — A Mohammedan priest in eastern Asia. 


with oases here and there. Many of 
the Arabs are nomads, who wander from 
place to place tending their flocks of 
sheep and goats and their herds of 
horses, cattle, and camels. They live 
much of the time in the saddle, and are 
fierce warriors. 

Note the territory left to Turkey. 
A small area surrounding 

i Turkey, 

Smyrna, the largest city persia, Balu- 
of this region, is now un- Chistan, and 
der the guidance of Greece. oo 
Locate TEHERAN, the capital of Per- 
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sia. Which of these countries border 
India? Name and locate their capitals. 


One of the products of this region is 


coffee. You have, perhaps, heard of 

Mocha coffee; if you look 
Agricultural 
products of on the map, you will find 
oe the city from which it gets 
sla 


its name. Wheat, grapes, 
olives, figs, dates, oranges, tobacco, and 
cotton are raised in Turkey and in 
Persia, usually by the help of irrigation. 


The people of this part of Asia are not ad- 
vanced enough to carry on much manufacturing ; 
yet beautiful carpets, rugs, and 
shawls are made in great num- 
bers, especially in Persia and Turkey. The 
work is done by hand, and it takes many weeks 
to make a carpet of the same size as one which 
could be made in a factory in a few hours. 
These hand-made rugs and carpets are so beauti- 
ful, and wear so well, that they are everywhere 
highly prized. 

Throughout this entire region, which is about 
two thirds as large as the United States, 
there are very few railways, and 
even wagon roads are usually 
lacking. Goods are carried mainly upon the 
backs of camels, which travel in groups, called 
caravans. 


Manufacturing 


Commerce 


3. Central Asia and Siberia 


This vast country, extending from the 
Ural Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, is 
Its best-settlea 2 part of Russian territory. 
part The best-settled section is 
in the southwestern part, called Central 
Asia. Even this part is thinly inhabited, 
for the region is arid and desert, like 
the countries farther south. 

The occupations, also, are similar to 
those of southwestern Asia. In the river 
valleys, and on the oases, agriculture is 
carried on with the aid of irrigation ; 
and on the arid lands grazing is impor- 
tant. Meat, hides, wool, and cotton are 
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the principal products. There is scarcely 
any manufacturing except the making 
of rugs, shawls, and cloth, by hand. 
Many hand-made rugs from Lokhara and 
Khiva are used in the United States. 
Find these places on the map. 


~The northern portion, a land of frozen 
tundras, is the coldest region on any of the 
continents. The few people who 
live there resemble the Eskimos. 
They keep herds of reindeer, 
which supply them with milk, meat, and hides, 
besides serving as draft animals. 


Its least-settled 


The middle part of Siberia is a vast 
plain which is little settled as yet, but 
it is the most promising Its most prom- 
section for the future. It ising part 
has much good soil, and is suited to the 
production of grains. There is much ~ 
forest here, and in the mountains valu- 
able minerals are found, including gold 
and graphite, or “black lead,” from 
which pencils are made. 

One reason why this region has not 
been better settled is the fact that it 
has been difficult to reach. The rivers, 
which flow northward, have been of — 
little use, and until lately there have 
been no railroads. The old Russian — 
government built a railroad all the — 
way across Siberia, so that it is possible _ 
to travel by rail from Petrograd to — 
Port ArTHUR on the Chinese coast. . 
About how far is that? Find Irkutsk, 
which is on this railway. 


Russia long used Siberia as a place of exile, 
and thousands of prisoners have gone there. 
Many have been sent not because 
they have committed any crime, 
but because they have said or done 
something that the Russian rulers did not like. 
Some, even, have been merely suspected of say- 
ing or doing something. Many have been seized 
by officers and thrown into prison without a 
moment’s warning; then, without trial, they 


Use of Siberia 
as a prison 


ASIA 
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Fia. 278. — A farming scene in the mountainous region in Siberia. 


have been transported to Siberia to work in the | 
mines. Men and women of the highest char- | 
acter have been thus torn from their families 
and hurried away so secretly that not even 
their friends knew what had become of them. 

Such treatment shows the meaning of a 
despotic form of government. It also shows 
us very clearly how fortunate we are in living 
under such a government as our own. 


4 Republic of China 


Some of the most important arts that 
man has ever learned have come from 


Former prog- the Chinese. For instance, 
ress of the they made porcelain dishes 
Chinese 


long before the Europeans 
knew how, and on that account such 
dishes are still called chinaware, even 
though manufactured in the United States. 

They invented gunpowder, and our 
firecrackers for the Fourth of July used 
to come from China. You have doubt- 
less seen the Chinese letters on the out- 
side of packages. They also discovered 
how to make silk and paper, and were 
early acquainted with the art of printing. 


| 
, b] 
. 
4 Bad 


While this strange-looking, yellow 
race was once among the speir pack- 
foremost nations of the wardness now, 
earth, it is now very much With reasons 
behind the Great Powers of Europe and 
the New World. 

This is partly explained by the fact 
that they believe that whatever their 
ancestors did, they must do. This is 
ealled ancestor worship. Since their 
fathers had no railways, telegraphs, or 
telephones, they have wanted none them- 
selves. Also, owing to their dislike of 
new things, they have neither traveled 
much abroad, nor allowed foreigners to 
visit them. Indeed, they have looked 
down upon foreigners, or, as they call 
them, “foreign devils,’ who have so 
many strange customs. 

A second cause for the backwardness 
of the Chinese has been their poor gov- 
ernment, which until 1912 was an abso- 
lute monarchy. Now, however, the gov- 
ernment has been changed to a republic. 

In spite of these facts, it is quite pos- 
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sible that China with its new government 
will yet rank as one of the Great Powers. 
Her vast population, which 


Possible : 

strengthof is three fourths as large as 
China in the 

faite that of all Europe, and three 
1. Areaana times that of the United 
nepuleeee States, gives China one great 
advantage. Her area, which is greater 


than that of the United States, gives her 
a second advantage. 
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There are many kinds of soil, too. 
There are extensive plains, some of them 
broad river flood plains and 3. the surface 
deltas. On the other hand ‘atures 
some sections are plateaus, and there are 
also lofty mountain ranges. In so large 
a country, withso many differences in 
climate, soil, and surface features, there 
are certain to be many resources. Let 
us see what the principal ones are. 


Fic. 279.—A part of the wonderful Chinese Wall, built centuries ago to preyent invaders from 
entering the country. 


A third advantage is her great variety 
of climate. Observe through what zones 
the country extends. How 
much farther south does it 
reach than our most southern state, 
Florida? How much farther north, 
than our most northern states? From 
this it is plain that the variety of climate 
is even greater than our own, and that 
means, of course, that the agricultural 
products may be even more varied. As in 
our country, some parts are desert, some 
arid, and some have abundant rainfall. 


2. Variety of 
climate 


In northern and western China, the 
climate is arid, and there are some ex- 
tensive deserts. Here the 4 pesources 
principal products are meat, (1) Agricut- 
wool, and hides. South and “Products 
east of this there is rainfall enough for 
agriculture. Here the products of the 
temperate zone, such as wheat, can be 
raised. What other grains and agri- 
cultural products have you found in 
the northern half of the United States? 
All these can be raised in this part of 
China. 
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Central China, just south of this sec- 
tion, has a warm temperate climate. 
Here cotton, rice, millet, oranges, tea, 
and silk are produced. Rice is one of 
the chief articles of food for the Chinese, 
and China is one of the leading countries 
of the world in the production of raw silk. 

The southern part of the country ex- 
tends into the tropical zone. Here we 
find tropical fruits, such as grow in Cen- 
tral America and the West 
Indies. Name several of 
them. - 

Thus China produces all 
the crops that the United 
States does,and more. Name 
some of their products that 
we do not raise. 

There are some forest areas, 
and along the coast there is 
valuable fishing. 
The Chinese 
make much use of fish as an 
article of food, catching them 
from the rivers as well as from 
the sea. They even train 
birds to catch fish for them. 

The Chinese have never been noted 
as miners, and therefore little is known 
about the mineral wealth of 
the country. Still it is cer- 
tain that there are vast deposits of coal 
of the very best quality, some of it hard 
coal, like that of eastern Pennsylvania. 
There are also extensive deposits of iron 
and other valuable minerals. 

The natural means of transportation 
are also excellent. There is an abun- 
&) Moma dance of good harbors, espe- 
transportation cially at the mouths of the 
tite rivers ; and these rivers are 
open to navigation far into the interior. 
Indeed, even now, the easiest way of 


(2) Lumber 
and fish 


(3) Minerals 


Fic. 280.— Chinese farming scene. 
by the Chinese so that they may cultivate even the steep hill slopes. 
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getting into the interior of China is by 
boat, especially on the Yangtse and 
Hoang rivers. Trace these rivers. 


The Chinese have built a number of canals, 
and these have been used for centuries. Find 
the Grand Canal on the map, and tell what 
cities it connects. Railways and electric cars, 
being new inventions, have been much disliked 
by the people. For that reason there are, even 


now, few of these in this vast country. 


All these level places have been built 


Their methods of transportation have been, 
and still are, very crude. It has been the 
custom for men to take the place of horses, to 
a large extent, carrying goods on their backs, 
and drawing both people and freight in vehicles 
of various kinds. 

One of the principal vehicles is the wheel- 
barrow (Fig. 281), which has but one wheel, 
and can therefore be used even where the roads 
are very narrow. It is said that passengers 
sometimes make the entire journey from Shang- 
hai to Peking, a distance of six hundred miles, 
in awheelbarrow. Labor is so cheap that it 
costs about twenty cents a day, or at the rate of 
about half a cent a mile, for each passenger, 
two traveling in a single wheelbarrow. This is 
about one fourth as expensive as the passenger 
rate on some of our railways. The passengers 
in the wheelbarrow, however, do not go so far 
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in a whole day as we go on our trains in an boats on the water. Many others dig 
hour! It is easy to see, too, that they do not | caves in the hillsides, and live in these 
travel so comfortably. hike 

urrows. 

Of late, the Chinese are rapidly In this country there are many large 
changing their customs. They are now | cities. Among these are PEKING, the cap- 
ital; TIENTSIN, its seaport ; 
HANKAU, the largest city in 
China; Canton; HoneKone, 
a seaport near by; and 
SHANGHAI, also a_ seaport. 
Locate each of these on the 
map. From the tables on 
pages 252-254 seé how 
each of these cities compares 
in size with our largest cities. 


5. Japan 
Japan is only a little more 
than one thirtieth as large as 


Fia. 281.— A Chinese passenger wheelbarrow, 
on which people are carried long distances. 


sending hundreds of their ablest 
young men to Europe and Amer- 
5uRsant ica to learn about our 
pale od arts and industries. 
They are inviting foreigners to 
their country, are building rail- 
roads, and are improving their 
laws. These signs of progress, 
together with the change in the 
form of government already 
spoken of, show that the Chi- 
nese are awakening at last; 
and it seems likely that they 
will make wonderful progress 
in the future. 

A large portion of the population is | China, and has only one sixth as many 
massed along the coast and the lower | inhabitants. It is not much larger than 
course of the rivers. There | the British Isles in area and area ana popu- 
are so many people living | population. lation 
here that scores of thousands can find On the map (Fig. 273) find the two 
no room on the land, and live in house- | largest islands, Honshu and Yezo, just 


Fig. 282.— A Chinese lady being carried by two men—a very 
common way of traveling in China. 


Chief cities 
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east of China. Also find Formosa, the 
most southern island of the Empire. 
The Japanese, like their neighbors the 
Chinese, belong to the yellow race. 
Advances since Like them, also, they for a 
1858 long time wanted nothing to 
do with foreigners. In 1853, however, 
an American naval officer, Commodore 
Perry, entered the harbor of Yokohama 
with several war ships, and persuaded the 
Japanese to allow us to trade with them. 
Since that time the Japanese have 
made wonderful advances. They have 
built railways and have estab- 
lished lines of steamships to 
many parts of the world. They 
have introduced the telephone 
and the telegraph, have estab- 
lished many newspapers, and 
numerous schools of all grades. 
At the same time they have 
made such progress in manufac- 
turing that they are now one of 
the leading manufacturing na- 
tions of the world. ; 
Only a few years ago Japan 
engaged in a war with Russia 
to prevent that power from seiz- 
ing Korea, which the Japanese call 
Chosen. The Japanese won the victory 
and made Chosen a part of their own 
Empire. Following the World War, 
Japan secured control of the Marshall, 
Caroline, Pelew, and Ladrone groups of 
islands in the Pacific. Locate each. 
Locate the Shantung Peninsula. Japan 
at the same time secured control of the 
city of Kiau Chau, on this peninsula. 
Probably no nation has ever advanced 
Reasons for More rapidly than Japan has 
this wonderful during the last fifty years. 
cor Some of the reasons for this 
astonishing growth are as follows:— 


Perhaps the most important of all has 
been the eagerness of the Japanese to 
learn. Soon after Commo- 1. gagerness 
dore Perry’s visit, they in- *¢leam 
vited foreigners to come as teachers, 
and even sent thousands of their young 
men abroad, to study in the United 
States and Hurope. 

The valuable resources of the country 
are a second reason for the advance of 
Japan. 

The climate 
where moist enough for 


= 2. The natural 
18 every- resources of the 
country 


Fic. 283.— A scene in Japan. 
perfect cone of the voleano Fujiyama. 


The mountain peak is the very 


agriculture, and, although much of the 
surface is mountainous, there is a great 
deal of excellent soil. The people 
have learned to cultivate it very 
carefully, too, allowing no land to 
lie idle that can possibly be used for 
crops. 

The long distance over which the 
islands extend from north tosouth, makes 
it possible to raise many different kinds 
of crops. Measure to see how far it is 
from Yezo, on the north, to Formosa, on 
the south. What is the latitude of the 
northern and southern boundaries? The 
crops in the north are the products of the 
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cool temperate zone ; those in the south, A third reason for the wonderful prog- 
and especially in Formosa, are such as | ress of Japan is that labor is very cheap 


Fic. 284.— This building was torn in pieces by the shaking of the earth during one of the 
destructive Japanese earthquakes. 


there, as 3. Cheap and 
in China; skillful labor 
and that the Jap- 
anese are very skill- 
ful workmen. In 
the United States 
one often sees es- 
pecially beautiful 
fans, parasols, nap- 
kins, dolls, and 
screens that were 
made in Japan. 
Whatever the Jap- 
anese make, they 
try to make beauti- 
ful. 

In silk manufac- 
turing, especially, 


are common to the tropical zone. Japan, | they have taken high rank. They are 

like China, produces a great deal of silk, | also very skillful in pottery making, 

rice, and tea. and they manufacture much cotton and 
This small country has important | woolen cloth, as well as iron goods, such 

mineral resources, including gold, cop- | as machinery and ships. 

per, iron, coal, and petroleum. The two A final reason for the rapid advance of 

latter are useful as fuels,-and there is | Japan is the opportunity that it has en- 


also excellent water power for 
use in manufacturing. 


Japan suffers some serious draw- 
backs, to be sure. For example, 
many of the islands are very small, 
and all of them are very mountainous. 
They are really the crests of a great 
mountain range rising from the bot- 
tom of the sea, and some of the peaks 
are volcanoes. The mountains are 
still rising, too, and as they rise, the 
rocks now and then break apart and 
change their positions, causing earth- 
quakes. Sometimes these shocks are 
so powerful that houses are thrown 
down, and there is great destruction 
of life and property. Japan has been 
visited by many such terrible earth- 


quakes (Fig. 284). Fig. 285.— Japanese ladies drinking tea in their home. 
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joyed for ocean commerce. In this re- 
spect Japan reminds us of the British 
Isles. The coast is very 
long, and there are plenty 
of good harbors, so that the products 
may be easily shipped in various direc- 
tions. 


4. Advantages 
for commerce 


Fic. 286. — Prince Hirohito, ruler of Japan. 


The principal city of Japan is the 
capital, Tokyo, where the Emperor, or 
Mikado (Fig. 286), lives. It 
is situated on the largest 
island, and is about the size of Chicago. 
Yoxouama, the seaport of Tokyo, is a 
city of about one third of a million 
inhabitants. 

Chosen was an independent kingdom until 
Japan seized it during her war with Russia. 
It was annexed to the Japanese Empire in 1910. 
Like China, it is a very backward nation, and, 
until recently, foreigners were not allowed to 
enter the country. The chief industry is agri- 
culture, but there are extensive forests and 
valuable mineral deposits. 


Principal cities 
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6. India and the Countries East of it 


India, the central one of the three pen- 
insulas on the southern side of Asia, is 
about half as large as the Area and popu- 
United States, but it con- ation 
tains almost exactly three times as many 
people. 

The peninsula east of India includes 
several countries, with many millions of 
inhabitants. The largest of these is 
French Indo-China, which is larger than 
France and England together, while Siam 
is almost as large. Bwrma, also on this 
peninsula, is a part of the Indian Em- 
pire. 


Fic. 287. — A Burmese working woman carrying her child. 


The greater part of these two large 
peninsulas is under the ‘control of Kuro- 
pean nations. The lion’s py. control 
share belongs to the British, of this vast 
who rule India and much of ‘8 
the peninsula east of it. On Figure 310 
trace the British possessions; the French 
possessions. Siam is an independent 
country. 

This is the part of the world that Co- 
lumbus was seeking when he discovered 
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Fic. 288. — Natives of India picking tea leaves on a tea plantation. 


America. He undertook his voyage in 
order to find a short and easy route for 
Why these bringing to Kurope the silks, 
possessions are dyewoods, spices, perfumes, 
bags ie ivory, and precious stones 
that had long been reaching Europe 
from the Indies. 


These same valuable products are still 
brought from this region, but other prod- 
ucts as well now come from here. One 
reason why India is of special value to 
England is that it produces much cotton, 
which is shipped to the British Isles to 
be made into cloth. Wheat is another 
important crop in India. Why should 
Great Britain welcome this (p. 190)? 
Other crops are rice, tea (Fig. 288), 
coffee, sugar, and poppies, from which 
opium is made. 


The peninsula east of India, and the East 
Indian Islands, supply many precious stones, 


and produce many spices, such as pepper, nut- 
meg, and cinnamon, besides tropical woods and 
fruits. - Many of these products are shipped to 
Europe from the principal seaport, SINGAPORE, 
This is an English city on an island at the 
very southern tip of the Malay Peninsula. 


The native inhabitants of this region, 
like the Chinese, have long been highly 
civilized. They have many gonegts to the 
beautiful buildings that are native inhabit- 
centuries old. Even before #"*8 
the time of the Roman Empire, and of 
the Republic of Athens, the people of 
India were far advanced in civilization. 
But, like the Chinese, for a long time 
they did not cultivate the arts and 
sciences as Europeans have done. In 
many ways, therefore, it has been to 
their advantage to come under the con- 
trol of European countries. 

The British, for imstance, have caused 
many excellent roads and railways to be 
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built in India. They have also estab- 
lished a number of manufacturing indus- 
tries. Another important work has been 
to improye the system of irrigation ; for 
much of western and central India is 
arid, and some of it is even a desert. 


Eastern and southern India, where 
the winds blow from the ocean, have 
abundant rain. Because of the damp- 
ness and the tropical heat, there are 
extensive forests here, forming a dense 
tangle, or jungle. In this jungle the 
tiger lives; also the elephant, and 
other large and fierce animals. There 
are great numbers of poisonous ser- 
pents, too, and thousands of people 
die every year from their bites. The 
English government has done much 
to make life safer and more agreeable 
in this section. 


In spite of these benefits, one 
wonders how so large a country, 
Reasons why With so vast a popu- 
the British can lation, can be kept 
control India under control by the 
English. India is about fifteen 
times as large as Great Britain, 
and has about seven times as 
many inhabitants. 


Many of the people of India are, 
in truth, dissatisfied with the English 
rule, and wish for independence ; but 
they have not been able to obtain it, 
for India is very weak. One main 
cause for its weakness is the custe 
system; for people there belong to 
different classes, or castes. Men belonging to 
one caste will have almost nothing to do with 
those of a lower caste; they will not even eat at 
the same table with them. There are also dif- 
ferent races and customs among the Indian peo- 
ple. These differences among them have made it 
impossible for the natives to expel the English, 
as they certainly could if they were to unite. 


Several very large rivers rise in the 
Himalayas and flow across northern India 


: 


and Burma. What are their names? 
Describe the course of each. The Indus 
is the river from whose name principalrivers 
both the word Jndia and the and cities 
word Hindu comes. The natives are 
sometimes called Hindus. 


Fig. 289.— A temple in India, in which the natives worship. 


The river that flows toward the south- 
east is the Ganges, on which the largest 
city, CALCUTTA, is situated. The other 
leading cities of India are BomBay, Ma- 
praAs, and De.ui, the capital. Bombay 
has an excellent harbor. The three 
principal cities on or near the eastern 
peninsula are RANGoon, BANGKoK, and 
Sincarore. Locate each of these cities. 
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What islands lie east of French Indo-China? 
Name their capital. You have already learned 
somethingabout these in your study of the United 
States; for you remember that the Philippine 
Islands form one of our colonies (p. 161). 

1. Give some idea of the area and population 
of Asia. 2. Why might we expect that Asia 


would be well known? 3. What 
General facts 


bout Asi 1 
about Asia west? How has this kept us 


from knowing more about the 
continent? 4. What conditions in the north 
have made it hard to find out much about Asia? 
5. Why has the central part become little known 
tous? 6. How has the character of the people 
prevented us from knowing more about them? 

1. What countries are here included? Locate 
each. 2. Why is this the most familiar part of 
Asia? 3. Give some faets about 
Syria, Hejas, Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia. 4. How will these new 
countries be governed? 5. State 
a few facts about Arabia, Turkey, Persia, Balu- 
chistan, Afghanistan. 6. Name the farm prod- 
ucts of southwestern Asia. 7. Tell about the 
manufacturing and commerce. 

1. What stories in the Bible have you read 
that tell about places mentioned in this 
geography? 2. What is meant 
by the date 1922 ? 3. Find out 
whether your grocer sells “ Mocha” coffee. 4. 
Examine a Turkish or Persian rug. 

1. State some facts about the best-settled 
part of Siberia. 2. About its least-settled part, 
Siberia 3. About its most promising part. 
WH oseotions 4, Tell about the use of Siberia 

’ as a place of exile. 

1, Of what advantage is the Siberian rail- 
way to Russia? 2. How does that railway 
compare in length with those 
crossing the United States? 3. 
What object do you see in having the eastern 
terminus, Port Arthur, so far south ? 

1. Tell about the former progress of the 


Questions 


Southwestern 
Asia 
1. Questions 


2. Suggestions 


2. Suggestions 


Chinese. 2. What is their present form of 
ee government? 3. Whatabout the 
po eof area and population of China? 


4. What kinds of climate are 
there? 5. What are the surface 
6. What resources has China? 
8. Name 


1. Questions 


features ? 
7. Describe its recent advances, 
and locate the principal cities, 


kind of land is-found in the south-_ 
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1. How can you distinguish a Chinaman 
from other men? 2. How might railways in 
China help greatly to prevent the 
awful famines that they some- 
times have there? 3. Find out about the Great 
Wall of China. 4. What reasons can you see 
for or against the free admission of Chinese to 


2. Suggestions 


the United States ? 


1. Compare Japan with China and the 
British Isles in area and population. 2. What 
advances have been made by 
Japan since 1853? 3. Give four Japan and 
reasons for such advances. 4, Chosen 
Locate the capitaland Yokohama. 1, Questions . 
5. Tell about Chosen. 


1. Make a collection of Japanese articles, 
such as paper napkins, fans, etc. 2. Examine 
them to see in what respects they 
are artistic or beautiful. 3. Col- 
lect pictures of Japanese houses and people. 


2. Suggestions 


1. State some facts about the area and pop- 
ulation of this region. 2. What nations control 
it 2 3. Mention some ways in 7, 40 and coun- 
which this region is valuable to piss east of it 
the nations that control it. 4. 
Mention some benefits that the 
native inhabitants have received from British 
rule. 5. Give a special reason why the British 
are able to control India. 6. Name and locate 
the principal rivers and cities. 


1. Questions 


1. Find out about foreign missions to India, 
or to other parts of Asia. 2. How far was 
Columbus from India when he ; 
discovered America? 3. What 7 Sussestions 
route should he have taken if he had continued 
his voyage to India? 4. Ona globe find which 
is the shortest water route from Bombay to 
London. 5. Read Kipling’s “Jungle Book.” 


1. Name the principal countries of Asia, and 
locate each. 2. What routes might you take in 
going to Peking? 3. What great 
cities of Europe and North Amer- — aici 
ica are in nearly the same latitude 
as Peking? 4. Name the principal rivers in 
Asia, and describe their courses. 5. Name and 
locate the chief cities of Asia. 6. Draw an out- 
line map of Asia, putting in the boundaries of 
the principal countries. 7. Put in, also, the 
principal mountains, rivers, and cities. 8. Make 
a sand map of the continent, showing its shape 
and its main slopes. 
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XIV. AFRICA 


1. What continent does Africa most resemble 
in shape? 2. In what parts are the chief 
mountain ranges (Fig. 291)? 
3. Name and trace the three 
largest rivers. 4. About how much of Africa 
lies in the torrid zone? Is this an advantage 
or a disadvantage? Why? 5. How does its 
coast line compare with that of Europe in 
regularity ? 6. What influence must that have 
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continents that history tells us about, 
and it lies so near Europe that the two 
almost join at the Strait of Gibraltar; 
yet it is the least known of all the 
continents. 

There are several reasons why so little 
is known about Africa. In why Africa is 
the first place, there is a 80 little known 
vast desert south of the Mediterranean 


Fig. 292. — A carayan of camels crossing the Sahara, bearing a load of the products of the tropical region of 
Central Africa. 


upon the harbors? 7 What large island lies 
east of southern Africa? 8. What three 
groups of small islands lie west of northern 
Africa ? 


1. General Facts about Africa 


Probably one reason why Africa is 
alled the dark continent is the fact that 
Why calledthe It is the home of the black 
dark continent man. Another reason is 
that until recently we have known so 
little about it. It is one of the oldest 


Sea (Fig. 292). It extends east and 
west across the continent from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Red Sea; and 
from north to south it is a thousand 
miles wide. 


This vast region, most of which is a desert 
called the Sahara, is very difficult to eross. It 
has no roads or railways, and 
the only way to travel over it is 1- The great 

n camels. There are so few S¢scrtin the 

on camels. > are sO few northern part 
oases that the watering places 

are usually many miles apart, so that both 


camels and men may perish from thirst. Fright- 
ful sand storms sometimes arise, continuing for 
hours and even days; and in these the sand is 
drifted about by the winds, filling the air and 
sometimes even burying the caravans. If these 
perils are escaped, there is still the danger of 
attack from the fierce nomads who live in the 
desert, and who rob the caravans, often show- 
ing no mercy to travelers. _ 

It is not strange, therefore, that Huropeans 
have failed to become well acquainted with 
Africa by entering it from the north. 


Fic. 293.— The Victoria Falls in the Zambezi River of South Africa. 


One might expect the large rivers to 
offer a good means of reaching the in- 
terior. Trace the Nile, Niger, 
and Zambezi, and 
notice how far they extend 
into the continent. If these could be 
navigated far up toward their sources, 
as our Hudson and Mississippi rivers 
can be, they would make excellent high- 
ways to the interior; but this cannot be 
done, for all of them have rapids and 
and falls in their lower courses. 


The reason for these falls is that the interior 
of Africa, like that of both Mexico (p. 176) 
and Spain (p. 209), is mainly a plateau, whose 
elevation is froma quarter to a half mile above 
the level of the sea. In descending from this 
plateau, the rivers tumble in cataracts and falls. 


2. The rapids 
and falls inthe Congo, 
Trivers 
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One of the largest cataracts is Victoria Fails 
(Fig. 293), in the lower Zambezi River. It is 
larger even than Niagara, and is one of the 
grandest waterfalls in the world. The Nile 
also has several rapids; and there is a great 
cataract in the Congo. Thus the rivers 
have been of little use in exploring the con- 
tinent. =e 


_A third reason why we know so lit- 
tle about Africa is its unhealthful cli- 
mate. NoticewheretheTrop- 5 ay. uy. 
ics of Cancer healthful cli- 
and Capricorn ™** 
cross the continent. From 
this you see that most of 
Africa is in the tropical 
zone. Indeed, the equa- 
tor crosses it not far from 
the center, and only the 
northern and _ southern 
parts are in the temperate 
zones. 

In this tropical: region, 
the low coast lands have 
too hot and damp a cli- 
mate for white men; and 
there is much malaria, as 
well as other diseases that thrive in a 
hot, damp climate. Generally, there- 
fore, Europeans can live with comfort 
only upon the high land of the interior. 
This fact has helped to keep foreigners 
out of Africa; for settlements in new 
countries are usually first’ made along 
the coast. It is dangerous even to cross 
the narrow strip of low coast land. 

A part of Central Africa, where the 
rainfall is very heavy, is covered by a 
dense forest like that in the Part 
Amazon Valley (p. 182). jungle, the will 
This forest extends north the wane 
and south for a full thou- 
sand miles, and is very difficult, to 
traverse. 
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Besides this, there are many wild animals in 
the forest and on the open plains to the north 
and south of it. Among these are the lion, ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and giraffe as 
well as many serpents. Some of these animals, 
like the lion, are very fierce and dangerous. 

Another difficulty comes from the great 
numbers of savage black men, or Negroes, many 
of whom are dangerous men to meet. For 
centuries the Negroes have been seized and 
carried away as slaves to various parts of the 
world. Even to-day, the Arabs 
seize many of them for that pur- 
pose. Such treatment has not 
helped to make them friendly to 
white men. 


Strange as it may seem, 
the best-known part of Af- 
Whythesouth- "ca is the very 
ern part isbest southern tip, the 
cewe part farthest 
from Europe. You will no- 
tice that this region lies in 
the temperate zone, which is 
one reason why Europeans 
have gone there. Another 
reason is that, in former 
days, ships going from Eu- 
rope to India had to sail 
around the .Cape of Good 
Hope. In this way men 
learned about that section; and long 
before other parts of the continent were 
occupied by Europeans, the Dutch had 
colonies in South Africa. This is now 
the best developed part of the continent. 

Only during the last half century has 
there heen much exploration and set- 
Parts of Africa tlement in other parts of 
recently seized Africa. In that time, how- 
by Europeans ever, some of the countries 
of Europe have been very active, and 
have laid claim to a large part of the 
continent, just as they laid claim to 
North America several centuries ago. 
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You can see from the map that Africa 
is divided into many more countries than 
our continent ever was. What parts are 
owned by Great Britain (Fig. 310)? By 
Germany (before 1918)? By France ? 
What other countries have colonies there 
(Fig. 290)? Make a sketch of Africa, 
showing the sections owned by the 
Powers of Europe just mentioned. 


TS 
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Fig, 294.— A negro hut in Africa. 


Now that so much of Africa is under 
the control of Europeans, people are go- 
ing there to explore and set- jnprovements 
tle, just as people have come made by Euro- 
to our own country. Thus P*4s 
the continent is rapidly becoming known. 

In the past, in most parts of Africa, 
there have been very few wagon roads. 
Goods had to be carried either on the 
rivers or along paths or trails. The 
natives themselves usually carried these 
goods on their backs. Now, however, 
roads, railways, and telegraph lines are 
being built. 
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You will see three large lakes on the 
eastern side, south of the equator. 
What are their names? Each of these 
is important for navigation, for upon 
them steamboats can go long distances. 
The rivers are also more used for navi- 
gation. Above and below the waterfalls 
of the Congo, Nile, and other rivers, 
boats can run long distances. By build- 
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portant cities along the coast of northern 
Africa. 

Later, Arabs from Asia spread west- 
ward over that section, and their descend- 
ants still occupy the region. Like the 
Turks (p. 219), they are Mohammedans, 
and they still make pilgrimages to the 
holy city, Mecca, in Hejas. Their 
manners and customs are very different 


Fic. 295.— A group of nomads and their tent on the northern border of the Sahara Desert in Algeria. 


ing railways around the falls and rapids, 
these rivers are now becoming of great 
value for transportation. 

The boldest plan of all is to build a 
railway from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Cairo in Egypt. How far is that? It 
is called the Cape-to-Cairo route. Doubt- 
“Jess one will in time be able to travel by 
rail all the way from Cape Town to the 
Mediterranean Sea. 


2. Northern Africa 


The northern part of Africa has long 
been settled by the white race. Indeed, 
in early days, when the 
Greeks and Romans were 
flourishing, there were large and im- 


Character of 
the people 


from those of Europeans. Indeed, they 
still hve much as the people of western 
Asia did in the time of Christ. They 
know little about the rest of the world, 
and carry on scarcely any trade with 
other people. Their manufacturing is 
done by hand, and the chief products 
of the country are those needed for the 
simplest food, clothing, and shelter. 

The best-known country in this see- 
tion is Hgypt, which is crossed by 
the Nile River. Trace its gyypt, the old- 
boundaries. Carro is_ its est country 
capital and largest city, and ALEXAN- 
DRIA is the chief port. 

This is the country over which the 
Pharaohs, the kings of Egypt, used to 
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Fic. 206. — One of the pyramids of Egypt, built of huge blocks of stone to a 
They were used as tombs for kings who 


height of several hundred feet. 

lived thousands of years ago. 
rule. Ruins of their buildings, and their 
immense pyramids (Fig. 296), built thou- 
sands of years ago, may still 
be seen. Here, the Bible 
tells us, Moses once lived; and Joseph, 
also. What stories do you remember 
about them ? 

Egypt is a desert country, like Arabia 
to the east and the Sahara to the west. 

bd 

8. HowtheNile Let Joseph’s brothers, you 
River supports may remember, 
the inhabitants Went down into 
that country from Palestine, 
to get food. It is still a 
great agricultural region. 

The fact that Egypt is so pro- 
ductive is due to the Nile River. 
Every year floods cause the river 
to rise until it overflows its banks. 
The water, carrying a large quan- 
tity of sediment, has built a fer- 
tile flood plain on either side of 
the river, and a broad delta at its 
mouth. The annual floods spread 
over these broad plains. Each 
overflow leaves a thin layer of 
rich mud, and at the same time 


1. Its ancient 
history 
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provides the water necessary 
for crops. Thus each year the 
river both waters and fertil- 
izes a vast tract of level, fertile 
land. In this way, for thou- 
sands of years, millions of 
people have been supported in 
the midst of the desert. 


Egypt lies just north of 
the Tropic of Cancer, and 
therefore it 3. qhe agricut- 
has a warm tural products 
temperate climate. It is 
so warm there that crops 
like those of our Southern 
States can be produced. 
Among the principal prod- 
ucts are grain, cotton, and 
sugar cane. Cotton and 
wheat are sent to European countries, 
especially to England; for the British 
have some control over Egypt, although 
they do not fully govern it. 

The eastern part of Egypt includes the Isth- 
mus of Suez, which connects Africa with Asia. 
Because of this narrow neck of 
land, ships sailing from Europe ¢) 131 
to Asia were long compelled 


to go all the way around Africa. In 1869 a 
canal eighty-seven miles long, and wide and 


4. The Suez 


Fic. 297.— A ship in the Suez Canal. 
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deep enough for large ocean ships, was opened 
across the Isthmus. On a globe, estimate how 
many miles are saved by the Suez Canal 
(Fig. 297) in making a journey from London 
to Calcutta. 


Name the countries west of Egypt 
along the Mediterranean coast. What 


Other countries 2Ve their capitals? Most of 


ofnorthern — these countries, like Egypt, 
stripe ‘are controlled by European 
nations, Algeria, which is a French 


colony, is the most important. 

Farming and grazing are the principal 
industries of this whole region, and the 
products are similar to those of Egypt 
and southern Europe. There are also 
some mineral deposits, but the people 
are so unprogressive that little is done 

with them. 


3. Central Africa 


In the northern part of Central Africa 
is the Sudan, a broad strip of country 
extending across the continent from east 
to west. Its northern edge is arid, for 
it grades into the Sahara Desert on that 
side; but farther south it receives plenty 
of ram during one season of the year, 
while the other season is dry. This pre- 
vents the growth of forest, except along 
the rivers, for trees cannot live through 
the dry season. Agriculture, however, 
is possible here, and even the Negroes 
raise crops. 


Abyssinia, one of the few parts of Africa not 
controlled by European nations, lies in this belt. 
Point out this country. The land is high here, 
making the temperature cooler than it would 
otherwise be. 

The climate of the Sudan changes toward the 
south, and near the equator an abundance of rain 
falls at allseasons. It is here that the dense 
tropical forest exists (p. 232), and in it many 
valuable tropical plants grow, including the 
rubber tree. Among the wild animals, the ele- 
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phant is especially important, for its ivory 
tusks are very valuable (Fig. 298). One of the 
chief reasons why caravans cross the Sahara 
Desert is to obtain this ivory. : 


A number of the countries in Central 
Africa belong to European nations. 
Name these countries. Find Belgian 
Congo. What great rivers do you find? 
What lakes? 


Fic. 298.— Negroes of Africa carrying the huge ivory 
tusks of the elephant. 


4. South Africa 


Much of South Africa was first 
claimed by the Dutch of Holland. The 
English, however, long ago yy, agai 
got possession of Cape of owned by the 
Good Hope; and by war Psst 
they obtained the other Dutch countries of 
South Africa. Theyare now united under 
the name, The Union of South Africa. 

What other European country has 
possessions in South Africa? What 
important rivers do you find here ? 


AFRICA 


What does the latitude tell you about 
the climate of this region? Which is 
-the coolest part? Why? 
Along the eastern coast 
there is abundant rainfall, for the winds 
here blow from the Indian Ocean; but 
the winds lose their vapor on the east- 
ern slopes, and the interior and the west- 
ern side of South Africa are 
therefore arid. In fact, parts 
of this section are as desert 
as the Sahara. 


Its climate 


Grain is the most important 
crop, but ranching is the leading 
industry on the arid 
plateau and on the 
low mountains that 
rise above it here and there. 


Its agricultural 
products 


A peculiar industry in South 
Africa is ostrich raising (Fig. 
299). The ostrich, which is the 
largest of birds, is unable to fly, 
but on its wings and tail it has 
large, delicate, and beautiful 
feathers, which are very valuable. 
For what purpose are they used ? 
The home of the ostrich is the 
desert of northern Africa, where 
it runs wild; and ostrich feathers 
are one of the products of the Sa- 
hara. The feathers are so costly 
that it pays to raise these birds 
to obtain them. 


One reason why South Africa has 
been so attractive to the English is its 


Its chiefattrac. great mineral wealth. This 
tion forthe is the richest gold-mining 


igs region in the world, pro- 


ducing even more gold than all the 
mines of the United States. JOoHANNES- 
BURG is in the center of the gold dis- 
trict. 

Farther south, at KimprerLry, dia- 
monds are found in the decayed rock. 
This rock is dug out (Fig. 300) and care- 
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fully washed, in order to separate the 
precious stones from it. These mines 
produce more diamonds than any other 
part of the globe. 


The diamonds are so small that one valued 
at several hundred dollars might easily be hid- 
den and carried away by a workman. In fact, 
men have been known to swallow them in order 


Fic. 299. — Ostriches on an ostrich farm in South Africa. 


to carry them away without being detected. To 
prevent such theft, the men are not often al- 
lowed to leave the works. They are furnished 
with homes and food by the company, and, when 
they wish to leave, they are carefully examined 
to see that none of the precious stones are being 
taken away. 


1. Why is Africa called the Dark Continent? 
2. How has the Sahara Desert prevented the 
exploration and settlement of 
Africa? 3. How have the rapids 
and falls in the rivers interfered 
with its exploration? 4. State how the cli- 
mate has had asimilar effect. 5. How have the 


Review 
Questions 
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forests, animals, and peoples lhkewise kept 
Europeans away? 6 How does it happen 
that South Africa is the best-known part? 
7. What parts of Africa have been recently 
seized by Europeans? By what nations ? 
8 What improvements have been made by 
Europeans? 9. Tell something of the character 
of the people in northern Africa. 10. Name 
and locate the chief cities of Egypt. 11- What 
do you know about the ancient history of Egypt? 
12. Explain how the Nile River helps to sup- 
port the inhabitants, 13. Name the agricul- 
tural products of Egypt. 14. Tell about the 
Suez Canal. 15 Name and locate the other 
countries of northern Africae. 16. What is the 
character of Central Africa? 17. Name the 
products. 18 How does it happen that South 
Africa is largely owned by the English? 19 
Describe its climate. 20 What are its agricul- 


Fic, 300.— A diamond mine at Kimberley in South Africa 
sands of dollars’ worth of diamonds haye been taken out of this pit. 


tural products? 21. Its mineral products? 
22. Name and locate the cities 23. Tell about 
diamond mining 


1. What reasons can you give why Timbuktu, 
cn the Niger River, should be an important 
trade center? 2. Beginning with 
the western Sahara, trace the 
desert country that extends eastward across 
Africa and Asia. 8 Why should the two 


Suggestions 
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largest cities in Africa be located on the Nile 
River near its mouth? 4, Find some object 
made of ivory, and show it to the class. 
5, Examine an ostrich feather and a dia- 
mond. 6, Why are there no tributaries to 
the northern half of the Nile? 7. Find out 
about the war between the Boers and the Brit- 
ish. 8. Read the story of Joseph in the Bible, 
beginning in Genesis, Chapter 37. 9. Draw an 
outline map of Africa and put in the principal 
countries and colonies, rivers, and cities. 


XV. AUSTRALIA, THE EAST IN- 
DIES, AND OTHER ISLANDS 
OF THE PACIFIC 


1 Find Australia on a globe, and show how 
you would reach it by ship from New York. 
Through what waters 
would you pass (Fig. 
106)? 2, How would you reach 
it from San Francisco? 3. In 
what part are most of the moun- 
tains? 4. The rivers? 5, The 
cities? 6. In what zones is Aus- 
tralia? What does this tell you 
about its temperature? 7. What 
parts of South America and Africa 
are in the same latitude as south- 
ern Australia? 8. What are the 
principal islands of the East In- 
dies? 9. In what direction are 
the Philippine Islands from Aus- 
tralia? Estimate the distance. 
10, Find the Hawaiian Islands; 
New Zealand 


Map study 


1. Australia 


Many thou The names of the three 


eastern divisions of Austra- 
lia — Victoria, New South ownership of 
Wales, and Queensland — this continent 
suggest the country to which Australia 
belongs. What one is it? The British 
control only a part of the other con- 
tinents, but Australia, the smallest of 
all the continents, they have entirely to 
themselves. 
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AUSTRALIA, THE EAST INDIES, AND OTHER ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 


As in Canada, the several states, in- 
cluding the Island of Tasmania on the 
south, have combined to form a union. 
Together they form a part of the British 
Empire, as Canada does. This is called 
the Commonwealth of Australia. 

When the English began to settle 
Australia, over a century ago, they found 


i oO 
Native plants, sen strange 


animals, and Plants, ani- 
people of Aus- mals, and 
tralia 


people there. 
Indeed, these were quite 
different from those found 
elsewhere. 


Giant trees, nearly as large 
as those of our west coast, 
were found growing along the 
eastern coast; and in the for- 
ests were great tree ferns 
(Fig. 303). Part of the in- 
terior was covered by a low 
bush, or “serub,” having hard, 
prickly leaves, and often grow- 
ing so densely that it was 
difficult to make one’s way 
through it. This was called 
“the Bush.” 


None of the fierce animals, 
like bears, wolves, tigers, and 
lions, that are common in 
other continents, were found in Australia. The 
largest animal was the kangaroo (Fig. 304), 
which instead of running on all fours, jumps 
along on its hind legs, using its tail for sup- 
port. There were other peculiar animals un- 
like those living in other parts of the world. 

The native people were found to be a 
very low class of savages, and as some of 
them lived in “the Bush” just mentioned, 
they came to be known as Bushmen. 

When the English took possession of 
Australia, it seemed to be of 
little importance. At first it 
was used mainly as a penal 
colony, or prison, to which criminals 


The first use 
made of the 
continent 


Fic. 303.— A view in the forest of eastern Australia. 
ferns that grow here. 


| tude. 
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were sent. It was a very secure prison, 
too, for there was little danger that a man 
sent there would soon reach home again. 
As the continent came to be better 
known, however, people be- present ance 
gan to go there of their own lation and its 
accord to live. Now Aus- “stribution 
tralia has nearly five million inhabitants. 


Notice the huge tree 


Instead of being distributed equally over 
all parts of the continent, these people 
are largely collected in the southern and 
eastern portions. 

The temperature is not the main 
cause of this, for that is pleasant enough 
in most parts of Australia, py. reason for 
as you can tell by the lati- this distribu- 
Prove this by means #8 
of the map. What portion is in the 
tropical zone ? 

The great difficulty is the lack of rain, 
and this is due to the location of the 
mountains and the direction of the 
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winds. The larger part of Australia is 
a low plateau, with the chief mountain 
range on the eastern side. Point out 
these mountains. Whatare they named? 


Fie. 304.— A kangaroo. 
are, since they are so little used, while the tail and 
hind legs, used in jumping, are very large. 


Notice how small the fore legs 


The prevailing winds come from the 
southeast, so that they must blow over 
these mountains before reaching the in- 
terior, This causes heavy rainfall on 
the eastern slopes, but as the winds con- 
tinue on toward the interior, they become 
very dry. Ata distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles from the coast, it is so 


‘in the southeastern part. 
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dry that farming without irrigation is 
impossible. Still farther west, there are 
extensive deserts. How does this re- 
semble the conditions in the northwest- 
ern part of our own country (p. 144)? 


If you examine the map, you will see signs 
of the desert, for some of the rivers flow into 
lakes that have no outlet. These lakes, there- 
fore, are salt, like the Great Salt Lake of Utah. 
There is so little rainfall in the interior that the 
Murray River becomes smaller toward its mouth, 
and its chief tributary, the Darling, dries up 
almost entirely in its lower course. 


When it is remembered that the north- 
ern part of Australia has a tropical cli- 
mate, and that the central and western 
parts are arid or desert, it is easy to 
understand why most of the people live 
What good 
farm land there is, is found mainly here ; 
here is the chief river, the Murray, and 
here are the principal cities. 

Finding the native plants and animals 
of little use, the English began to im- 
port some. Sheep, for in- Agricultural 
stance, were taken there and Products 
found to thrive. The best sections for 
sheep raising are Victoria and New South 
Wales (Fig. 305), where wool has be- 
come one of the chief exports. Indeed, | 
Australian wool is considered the best in 
the world. Cattle were also imported, so 
that hides and meat are produced in 
abundance. A large portion of the wool, 
hides, and meat, used in England, is sup- 
plied by Australia. 

Wheat and corn also flourish; and 
many fruits and vegetables, such as we 
raise in our country, are grown in 
southeastern Australia and in Tasma- 
nia. Farther north, in the torrid zone, 
tropical fruits are raised, and there are 
also valuable products from the tropical 


-_ — 
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Fira. 305.— A flock of sheep in the sheep raising country of New South Wales in Australia, 


forests. Between this and southern Aus- 
tralia, sugar, cotton, and rice are raised. 
Australia is a noted mineral region, 
producing gold especially. For many 
years this continent has 
ranked as one of the lead- 
ing gold-producing regions of the world. 
Silver, copper, iron, coal, and other 
mineral products are also mined here. 
Manufacturing is not yet greatly 
developed in Australia, so that most 
of the wool, hides, and 
metals, are exported; and 
since this is a British colony, they go 
mainly to England. Some of the im- 
ports, many of which are received 
from England, you can probably name. 
Gradually, however, the Australians are 
developing manufacturing, and are thus 
coming to depend upon themselves. 


Minerals 


Manufactur 


: 
! 


Since the people and industries are 
found mainly in the humid southeastern 
part of Australia, we seewhy 
several large cities have 
grown up in that section. The largest 
is MELBOURNE, the capital of Victoria 
and the principal seaport. Next in size 
is SyDNEY, the capital of New South 
Wales. ADELAIDE, the capital of South 
Australia, is the third city in size. Hach 
of these cities has an excellent harbor. 
What is the capital and chief city of 
Tasmania? Of Queensland ? 


Principal cities 


2. New Zealand 


Southeast of Australia are two large 
islands forming the British colony of 
New Zealand. How far is New Zealand 
from Australia? It does not form a part 
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of the Australian Commonwealth, just 
as Newfoundland does not form a part 
of the Dominion of Canada (p. 175). 
The surface of these islands is very 
rugged, and there is much wonderful 


Fic. 306.— One of the grand fiords on the coast of New Zealand, where there 
is some of the finest scenery in the world. 


scenery (Fig. 306). The mountains are 
very grand, and some of the highest 
peaks are voleanic cones. Heavy snow 
falls upon the high mountains, and from 
these snow fields large glaciers descend 
through the mountain valleys. There are 
also hot springs and geysers here, as in 
our Yellowstone National Park (p. 156). 
The climate of New Zealand resembles 
that of Australia, although it has more 
abundant rainfall. The products, also, 
are much the same. It is a very pro- 
gressive country, with many valuable 
resources and much manufacturing. 


3. The East Indies 


Between Australia and Asia there are 
hundreds of islands, most, of them too 
small to be shown upon the 
Some of them, how- 
ever, are very large. Java, 
for instance, is about the size of the 


Area and 
names of these map. 
islands 
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state of New York, and Borneo is 
about six times as large. All these 
islands together form a group, or archi- 
pelago, known as the Hast Indies. What 
other large islands do you find among 
them? In what zone do 
they.lie? What, therefore, 
is their climate? In what 
direction from them are 
the Philippine Islands? 
On the Kast Indian 
Islands, with their hot, 
damp climate, 
there are ex- 
tensive forests containing 
many kinds of valuable 
tropical woods. Also, be- 
sides Java coffee, which is 
well known, tea, spices, 
indigo, rice, sugar cane, 
tobacco, cotton, and grain 
are important products. From the very 
earliest times, too, this region has been 
noted for its precious stones (p. 228). 


Their products 


It was these islands, as well as India and the 
Malay Peninsula, that Columbus was trying to 
reach. Their products are so 
valuable that the European 
nations have eagerly taken pos- 
session of them. England, as usual, has a part. 
Point it out. This time, however, she has not 
obtained the lion’s share. That belongs to the 
little country of Holland. Name the large 
islands that are controlled wholly, or in part, 
by the Dutch. 


Their owner- 
ship 


4. Islands of the Pacific 


There are many hundreds of islands 
in the Pacific Ocean. You have already 
learned the names of SOME yose petong- 
of these which are posses- ing to the 
sions of the United States United States 
(p. 163). Give their names and locate 
them on the map (Fig. 106). 
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One of the largest islands in this region 
is New Guinea, just north of Australia, 
Pas which is not usually classed 

as one of the East Indian 
Islands. In what zone does it lie? Be- 
tween what nationsis it divided? All of 
its products are tropical, and it is covered 
with a dense forest, inhabited by fierce 
savages. Very few Europeans live there. 


Among the smaller groups are the Fiji Is- 
Iands. Find these. To what country do they 
belong? What two groups he 
west of the Fiji Islands? North- 
east of the Fiji Islands are the Samoan Islands, 
some of which, as you know, belong to the 
United States. 


Other islands 


1. Describe the government 
of Australia. 2. What is there 
peculiar about the 
native plants, ani- 
mals,and people? 
3. What use was first made of 
Australia? 4. What is the pop- 
ulation? 5. In what part of 
Australia do most of the inhab- 
itants live, and why there? 
6. What are the agricultural 
products? 7. The minerals? 
8. Tell about the manufactures. 
9. Locate the principal cities. 
10. Tell about New Zealand. 
11. Where are the East Indies ? 
12. What are the names of the 
principal islands? What about 
their size? 13. What ave their 
products? 14. What countries 
control them? 15. Name several groups of 
islands in the Pacific that belong to the United 
States. 16. Tellabout New Guinea. 17. Name 
other island groups in the Pacific. 


Review 
Questions 


1. What other countries, besides Australia, are 
especially noted for cattle and sheep? 2. For 
gold mining? 3, Read about the 
trouble caused by rabbits that were 
imported into Australia. 4. Name and locate the 
principal desert regions on the earth. 5. Make 
a sketch map of Australia, putting in the prin- 
cipal mountains, rivers, and cities. 6. Find 
what spices are used in cooking at your home. 


Suggestions 


XVI. REVIEW OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND OTHER GREAT 
POWERS* 


We have seen that there are six 
nations of Europe that are called 
Great Powers, or World 

The Great 
Powers. Name each of them powers of the 
(p. 188). The United States world, ana 
makes a seventh World ter ae 
Power, and Japan an eighth. pe a 
Give the principal boundaries of each. 
Which have a republican form of gov- 


Fig. 307.— A village in New Guinea, where the houses are built on posts 
rising above the water. 


ernment? What forms of government 
have the others? Each of the other 
nations on the earth is called a “ Minor” 
or Lesser Power, being much weaker 
than any one of the eight World Powers. 

On what continent is each of the 
eight World Powers located? aa 
What continents, therefore, zone to which 
contain no Great Powers? the World 

In what zone does the °°” i aa 
United States lie? In what zone is the 


* The statistics of this section are taken, in the main, from U. S. Census Reports, the Statesman’s Year Book, 


and the Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
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main portion of the other World Powers? 
Can you give any reasons why the chief 
nations of the earth are found in the 
temperate zone? 


The greatest of these eight Powers, 
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sions of the United States, as shown 
in Figure 310. Of Russia; Germany 
(before 1918); France. 

It should be remembered that the 
eight World Powers mentioned are not 


British Empire 


France and 
Possessions 


Russia and Pos- 
sessions 


United States 
and Possessions 


German Em- 
pire 


Italy and Pos: 
sessions 


Austria- 
Hungary 


8,417,118 | 4,983,180 


3,742,441 


1,348,708 


702,632 


241,491 


Japan and 
Possessions 


260,738 


12,780,381 


undeter- 
mined! 4,989,600 


14,072,000 


3,742,583 


Austria 
25,000 

Hungary 
88,000 


undeter- 
mined 


Germany 
170,826 


262,089 


Fig. 308.— The areas in square miles controlled by the World Powers before and after the World War (estimated). 


in area, is the British Empire, as seen 
in Figure 308. What isthe 
rank in area of each of the 
others? 

In Figure 309 the British 
Empire is seen also to have 
the greatest population of the 
eight. What is the rank of each of the 


United States 
compared in 
area and popu- 
lation with ~ 
other Great 
Powers 


the eight largest nations of the earth. 
They are simply the eight othériatgeded 
strongest nations. | China, promising 
for instance, has a much countries of 
the world 

larger area and population 

than most of these eight. Yet it is a 
backward nation, for reasons that we 
have already studied. What are they 


te ‘ 8 - ; : d Pos-| _Austria- J a 
British Rinpine| vie pond hited Be nes eee | eee ee 
1914 | 440,519,000 | 182,182,600 | 101,402,501] 89,449,000 | 77,900,993 | 36,101,377 | 51,214,722 | 77,226,793 
Austria 
8,000,000 
undeter- Germany |undeter- | Hungary 
1920 | 463,534,000 mined | 118,010,813 | 92,557,214 | 53,565,000 mined | 15,000,000 | 77,526,793 


Fic. 309.— Population of the World Powers before and after the World War (estimated). 


others in population? What is the rank 
of our country in area and population 
compared with the other World Powers? 

The Power that has the greatest for- 
eign possessions is the British Empire. 
In Figure 310 point out the 
principal foreign possessions 
of the British. Can you ac- 
count in any way for the fact that the 
British have control over so much of the 
earth? Point out the foreign  posses- 


Dependencies 
of the Great 
Powers 


(p. 221)? China, however, is a very 
promising nation for the future. Why 
(p. 222)? What do you know about 
its occupations (pp. 222-223) ? 
Argentina is the most promising 
country in South America. What can 
you tell about it (p. 182)? What other 
two nations of that continent might be 
compared with Argentina in importance 
(pp. 182, 184)? ‘Tell the principal facts 
about each. How does Brazil compare 
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with the Great Powers in area? 
table on p. 251.) 
About one person in eight now living in 


(See 
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cultural products? Where is each raised ? 
What parts of our country receive too 
little rain for farming? 


What is the 


WORLD A 
WHEAT y 
ACREAGE f 
EACH DOT REPRESENTS 100,000 ACRES 


Fic. 311.— Wheat regions of the world 


the United States came here from some 
other land. Figure235 shows 
which country has been send- 
ing us the greatest number. 
Which ranks second in this respect? 
Can you name other countries not 
named in this diagram that have sent 
us immigrants? Which of the Great 

United States 


24,667,380 
(Tons) 


Immigrants to 
the United 
States 


Russia 


leading industry there ? 
is Irrigation important ? 

What are the principal agricultural 
products of the British Isles (p. 189)? Of 
Germany (p. 193)? Of France (p. 195)? 
Of Russia (p. 203)? Of Italy (p. 198)? 
Of Austria and Hungary (p. 201)? Of 
Japan (p. 225)? Which of. these na- 


In what parts 


India 
France Italy 


6,424,180 Ts 039,740 


Fic. 312. — The five leading wheat-producing countries of the world (1920). 


Powers has been sending us most im- 
migrants? Which have sent very few? 

Agriculture is the greatest industry 
Agriculturein 1 the United States, giving 
the leading occupation to more than one 
bse ge third of all the workers in 
the country. What are our chief agri- 


3 


tions depends most upon foreign coun- 
tries, or upon its dependencies, for 
food ? 

In what countries is wheat extensively 
raised (Fig. 311)? In 1920 the United 
States preduced 1,136,000,000 bushels. 
Compare this with Fig. 312. 
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CORN (MAIZE) 
ACREAGE 
EACH DOT REPRESENTS 100,000 ASRES 


Fic. 313.— Map showing the principal Indian corn (maize) producing regions of the world. 


Figure 313 shows the parts of the world 
that produce corn. Which one of the 


Great Powers grows the largest amount? 
Which of them produce little of it? 


PRODUCTION 
EACH DOT REPRESENTS 60,000 BALE® 


United States Fie. 314. — Map showing principal cotton-producing regions of the world. 


12,987,000 
(Bales of 500 lb.) 


Is cotton more, or less, widely cultivated 
than corn? Which of the Great Powers 
raise a large amount of it? Compare the 
United States and Egypt in cotton produc- | 
tion. Figure 314 shows the cotton-pro- 

—— ducing areas but no‘ the amounts produced ; 
Fig. 315. — The oo Sgt So countries of those are shown by Fi gure 315. 
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* EACH DOT REPRESENTS 200,000 


Fic. 316.— Map to show the principal sheep raising sections of the world. 


In Figure 316 note the distribution of What about mining in the United 
cattle and sheep. What countries are | States? In the British Isles (p. 190)? 
important for grazing? What useful | In Germany (p. 194)? In ypining in the 
products are obtained from these ani- | France (p. 196)? In Russia leading coun- 
mals besides meat? From your study | (p. 203). In Italy (p. 198)? ‘es 
about the countries of the world, name | In Austria and Hungary (p. 202)? In 
some which produce quantities of sugar | Japan (p. 226)? 


Fia. 317.— Map to show the principal coal bearing regions of the world. 


Figure 517 shows the parts of the 
world that have much coal. Which 


cane ; grapes; oranges; tobacco ; coffee ; 
tea ; rice; raw silk ; lumber; rubber. 
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of the Great Powers are important in | are World Powers? Which of the 
that industry? Which one isnot? The | World Powers have little iron ore? 


United States 


is 
576,484,821 a So 
(Short Tons) Great Britain Germany 5S 
us = > i 
$25,000,000 300,000,000 | 28 8& 8 
8 #8 38 
S) ko mo 
iw x 


Fie. 318. —The six leading coal-producing countries of the world (1920). 


United States produced slightly less coal What about manufacturing in the 
in 1920 (Fig. 318) than in 1918. | United States? In the British Isles 


Fia. 319. — The principal regions of the world where coal and iron ore are found. 


In Figure 319 iron ore is shown to | (p. 190)? In Germany (p. 194)? In 
be widely distributed. What countries | France (p. 196)? In Italy yanutacturing 
produce much of it? Figure 320 shows | (p. 198)? In Austria and in the leading 
the rank of the four leading iron-min- | Hungary (p. 202)? In ‘untries 
ing countries. Which of these countries | Russia (p. 203)? In Japan (p. 226)? 


United States 


36,925,987 


Great 
Britain 
8,793,659 | France 


11,603,874 


Fia. 320.— The four leading iron-producing countries of the world (1920) 
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According to Figure 321, what parts 
of the world are very important in 
manufacturing? Which of the Great 
Powers have little of it ? 


What Lesser 


249 


what you can about each of the twenty- 
five. 

Figure 323 shows the principal trans- 
portation routes of the world. Which 


Principat 
aaa Manufacturing Regions 


Wy Less important 
be Manufacturing Regions 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


OF MANUFACTURES 


Fic. 321.— Map to show the principal manufacturing sections of the world. 


Powers of Europe do much manufactur- 
ing (pp. 208, 212)? Note the rank of 
the leading manufacturing countries 
of the world in Figure 322. 

Tell about trade and transportation, 
or commerce, in the United States; 
in the British Isles (p. 


Commerce and 


largest cities 191);--in Germany 
of the leading (p. 194); in France 
countries 


. 196); in Italy (p. 
199); in Austria and Hungary (p. 
202); in Russia (p. 204); in Japan 
(p. 227). 

In the Appendix, page 253, you 
will find a list of the twenty-five 
largest cities of the world.  Lo- 
cate each of them. How many 


of these cities has each of the World | in this figure? 
Which of them belong to | greatly benefited by use of the Panama 


Powers ? 


the Lesser Powers of the world? Tell 


ocean has the greatest commerce? Why? 
What cities are connected by the lines 
showing routes across the Atlantic 
Ocean? What are the chief routes of 
commerce on the Pacific? How is the 
importance of the Suez Canal shown 


United States 


British Isles 


Fic. 322.—In this diagram is given the number of million dol- 
lars’ worth of manufactured goods produced by the four 
leading manufacturing nations in the world. 


What countries are 


Canal ? 


APPENDIX 


TABLES OF STATISTICS 


Nore.— The figures 1910, 1920, etc., refer to the year in which the Census was taken or the estimate was made. 
Most of the figures are obtained from the U. 8. Census Reports and the ‘‘Statesman’s Year-Book.” 
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Square Miles in 1910 in 1920 Census of 1910 Census of 1920 
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13. Milwaukee, Wis... ..-....+......-. 373,857 457,147 | Jackson, Miss...........+0+000eeeeee 21,262 22,817 
14. Washington, D.C...-...........45 331,069 437,571 | Jacksonville, Fla................-.--- 57,699 91,558 
Thre Newark, NicDscrag bein Poe en kaise 347,469 414,216 Jefferson: City, NiomMen facto ee ee 115850 14490 
16 Cincinnati, Ove 2h id. Sea eye ies 363,591 401,247 / A 
17. New Orleans, La.. .. 339,075 387,219 fprees ley, Bi te eee ak hha wet 207.885 
18. Minneapolis, Min 301,408 380,582 Kansas City Wo: SNe ce | Pore ae ce 248381 324,410 
19. Kansas City, Mo. 248,381 324,410 Key West Fla, eee" We oe ley 19/945 18.749 
20. Seattle, Wash... 237,194 815,652 | Knoxville, Tent. ..s.cscscscsvolcl: 303346 77/818 
21. Indianapolis, Ind... . 233,650 314,194 eee . 
22. Jersey City, N. J. 267,779 207 864.) T Qn MER anne eo aae xi as pag o4 bet 
23. Rochester, N. Y. 318,149 295,750 Leadville i Gales = MEME. aed tees oe 7'508 4959 
24, Portland, Ore. Ac 207,214 258,288 Lincoln Neb meget aaa atn dg 43.973 54.934 
25. Denver, Gol een ee eee eee 213,381 256,369 Little Rock, Anke a : : é : : : . ; . P 4 i : 3 2 45,941 64,997 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND ITS DEPEND- | [Onis Kye sc, 328s Baa so 
ENCIES MENTIONED IN THIS BOOK Trowell 7MEass. 25. ale «0. eee oe 106,294 112,759 
Lgnin; | Visas. hae a 89,336 99,148 
Population Population Madison; Wis... 3.98%% +7 dope ale dees s 25,531 38,378 
Census of 1910 Census of 
1920 Manchester, N- Eero... cpmetiaa a 70,063 78,384 
ALTHONO.. Lesh aMstas ae oh Wei oo ai alec 69,067 208,435 Manila, Philippine Is................. 234,409 284, 
VIDS Beetle) Vite shire « xine <hobiidieth.s deen sere 100,253 113,344 Memphis; Tenn. nae nen deve aaa ties 131,105 162,351 
ISPD OLR MEL = wha Ss LOBE oe cena 81609 11214 || "Miami Bla. > 2. Mees. Aon 5,471 29/549 
PRAEOLINS COLO (Ghee oR Fw c's Ate S Sat core 9,599 14,027 | Malwaukee; Wis... Lat .c.. Meh tee evar 373,857 457,147 
PSE Gy NOs 5 booola, Hels Se .+ shale ah sae 154,839 200,616 
= Minneapolis, Minn.................. 301,408 . 380,582 
Ansonrpte,, Wie. Ory, savas ax oie 13,211 14,114 IMEODNGA AIA... «2 un talent + «ceed acai 51,521 % 
Austin’ Rex: 3.06 cs, ts, 1 ee eee 29,860 34,876 Montgomery, Ala..5./J. 5 weeds cee 38,136 43,464 
Baltimore, Mdisiage: . 2. tebe aes cece cae 558,485 733,826 Montpelier, Vt...., Cb it vx. eee ane 7,856 7,125 
Bangor; Me... Ole eens. 5.\0 eee tana 24,803 25,978 Nashville, Tenn: ..\. sti << « «Schemas poe 110,364 + : 
Baton Rouge bas né is. = ee cannes 14,897 21,782 
Nowark, (N. J. \......:¢lch vu oe oleae ies 347,469 414,216 
Berkeley, Caloxk sac socdeatees Se 40,434 55,886 New Bedford, Mass...-....---...---. 96,652 121,217 
Fixmingiwm, Alas és 2.55 obebce on ceo ok 132,685 178,270 New Havén,, Conn. i..4 . 5. ious oeeaene 133,605 162,519 
Byonrolk, Ni Dict, <> oo eee Oe 5,443 6,951 ||. New Orleans, Ta..4:5-.... Sn eee 339,075 387,219 
BOING, | Edaho «oo. 5'50)s wares Gah eS | Sees 17,358 21,393 4) ‘New:Sork,. N.Y... tren... > cea eae 4,766,883 5,621,151 
Boston Massy.) 2.5 ade «eats rae ee ale 670,585 748, 060 
Nome, Aladkra........°. sisson vi Saeeneene 2,600 852 
Mmageport, Conn), . 01:54 ee wei ae 102,054 143,538 Woxtolle, Vac. \. . 5+ cess + o'° ote ee 67,452 115,777 
ceo, Massy. 3... 0... .epaseniaces 56,878 66, 138 besa eg tiv oe 6 lel She» \s aap) ee 150,174 216,361 
Buffalo, NUN eek... ee 423,715 506,775 Qgden. Ute. <..... . +2. cae 25,580 4 
RRRRLTREIIOENY 5 dw 'efe!s oie. « erste tee eteiderelenios 39,165 41,611 Oklahoma iG. Okla. .:< . << <cktgeeietarteee 64,205 21,258 
Gambro, Masa:.'...... oxi saceeaeses 104,839 109°694 
Olympia, Wash 6,996 8,537 
PMIBEDMIN, DOs po vin, ss 0: Scheel gana sees 116,309 | Omaha, Neb... 0): +. omen - 124,096 191,601 
Carson City, Nev............. 1,685 Pasadena, Cal......... -» 30,293 45,354 
@haxenton, OC... .,...-25. é 67,957 Paterson, N. J........ .. 125,600 135,866 
‘Charleston, W. Va 39,608 | Pensacola, Fla... - 22,982 31,035 
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Population Population Population 
A Census of 1910 Census of 1920 | 11. Buenos Aires, Argentina......... 1016 .:.:evseors 1,596,927 
SEN RSE Se cl Bebe CC eeeaeee 66,950 76,121 T2EsOstka i Japan 5.275 ce settee casuals ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1,549,008 1,823,158 13. Hankau, China 
naan be Me Ee SOS OU, oo 11,134 29,053 14, sated India... ype ty, 
jerre,.S. D...... 3,656 3,209 TSeeRIG de. Janeiro; Bragilevel scare nv LOLI . cieceretetts 128, 
Pittsburgh, Pa... . 533,905 588,193 16. Glasgow, Scotland............... DOUG 5. ciate ares 1,072,793 
‘ 1% Seale! te See SLOSS insane staves 100 ee 
i i anghai, Chin: .1916 Pe OU: 
Ree ages BENS ROM aNe Aerts sce + 01.6" 35,027 71,426 iguechatictan’ Chine, “i908. **71'000/000% 
ite ponr ne Pe tc ccc as 58,571 69,272 DOMseiativan tit @hines 1908 1'000'000* 
Providenoe, Rofecl...200/2/0001011 234396 237/303 | 21. Bombay, India 1911 - "970,445 
i= . amburg, ermany bs ’ 
PRGBTO ODE Sete eke csudieg wei pis Sales 5. 44,395 42,908 25. Warsaw, Boland a 1913. 909/491 
4 . Canton, (hae pees ae : x 
er a ES Ee aa el ae 2bal8 | 25. Budapest, Hungary 1.000.022. TOL Oremety 880,371 - 
Betame Moi) isis Boe's80 
PoE IPT i: Its ee er 13,546 14,954 IMPORTANT FOREIGN CITIES 
‘ Population 
piney a RPGR Gen” Anes ee atts rite Adelaide, Australia.................. A Bere riage 223,718 
BRR IEC re. we See Nee obs ne 50,510 61,903 x 
y < ATGXANGTIOVIEIEY DU" yore safer elece: severe pian LOU ettes oo 435,000 
Sh coil LUE oleae SRG SEE So Se aeenes pr 6,192 MemaW@Niceris 1906 138'240 
MYRIAM EONEND A U0 ies werara ao oes is ¢ Ke 403 77,939 Presi ec ar mene yn ea Se exer oh Ss Q 
; Amsterdam, Netherlands............. DOUG Ws Peteted 628,404 
SE MIGGMISS NGI eS ot assis ahakieee shee 687,029 772,897 Antwerp, Eisler) Se NANOS Ieee eee NOM Zieratnay cares 312,884 
Brae MDa aire iar sola Blo ok trici 214,744 234,595 4 
eee 45007 42,529 | ‘Asuncion, Paraguay... 212.200.0001 1UT sce 130,000 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 212202112211) “ga777 14810 | Babia Braet 22222 ILBELLLLLLI,. 2804000 
San Antonio, Tex..................+. 96,614 161,379 | Bangkok, Siam..................--. LOST ee 628,675 
San (iors) inline. o siete ee eee dere 39,578 74,683 Lng hc) ac ee LOU. hrkeee 621,419 
San Francisco, C: . 416,912 508,410 Basel, Switzerland................... MOLS,.c oe meeee 137,100 
San José, Cal.... . 28,946 39,604 ER HUUIAUER UMS ww 5 cine loe cle wletele-e claceavers 1005. .s:7eeas 138,551 
San Juan, Porto Rico . 48,716 71,443 ESR CEEOETORETAL (cara vore voce, 00/2 ornnid vlaileos ROTA, isc presianasteta 8 399,000 
PANGAN  AGE isa cere ce ens 5,072 7,236 Belgrade, Jugoslavia..............+-. ib? br MR rete m7 - 90,890 
erie GOrmAnny sc. 2)cte <\cvetsrsjet ow wine's TOLG es 1,779,107 
ee ALC ae 65,064 83,252 Be te Beitzeriand.. Se TOTSin ee 105/000 
Bigramtions ure kise«. 5ay5c fareie  o. ietei ate at 129,867 137,783 Binningh Barland 1914 860591 
Oe OS 237,194 315,652 | Birmingham, Bngland...............1914......... aD 
UMP AMMEREE uit... cc ce ccs: 1,036 ay L7B er eeowete, Colombia. . Ee opt 
Somerville, Mass...........0000ec0ee 77,236 93,091 Bombay, India... . W911......... 997,445 
Bordeaux, France. . -1911 261,678 
ge OE a 104,402 104,437 Bremen, Germany . 1910. 247,437 
pf TI OLE MS eee 51,678 59,183 Brisbane. Australia. 1916. 168,393 
Riprinpmerds NUMEE Teo tcc tenes 88,926 129,563 Brussels, Belgium. . “1912. 663,647 
Risse a Pealniasee an: ¢\0.0\e'e.cie ie. esis) eve.e 6 hen pid Bucharest, Rumania...... -.1914.. 345,628 
RWI Ny co sie Sloss o'svk soy 5 : 
Budapest, Hungary ..... -1910 880,371 
RUMI IRE Ria So oiniene ain. a0, opin +. 137,249 171,717 Buenos Aires, Argentina. 1916 1,596,927 
ee bly 3050 See aS ee 83,743 96,965 — espe Benton are ; Call 
ae Ee Se ae 5,018 5,637 alcutta, India......... a “ 222, 
pecan ti “4 (oa SSeS ce 51,252 ROMER OF TL so 9 iors) s, «fa scl'< Aeiaiplole © <\axw =. 9. 1905... 84,346 
oS OO, ae 58, 66,083 
: Canton, Ching. «6 avn gineseescs: 1916. 900,000 
ape Town, Cape of Goo ODO. 0253s ; 4 
— Que seesceeeesec eee rereeeeees we cares free Caracas, Venezuela............+- +++: 1916. 886,880 
PE aa 96815 1197289 Cayenne, French Guiana..........--. 1918. 13,527 
ree Y. Veen ene e ee eer reer rnns 76,813 72/013 Cattinje, TUuRORAVIG oso cect ces e ene 1918.. s 
Vi SURES ee a cece tose 20,814 17,931 Christiania, Norway. to ceech << fae. 1910. eye, 
Ologne, CTMADY.. ce cee eres eeseves . rt 
Washington, D. C. 331,069 437,671 | “Constantinople, Ma poe cee eee 1918. ,000,000 
Wheeling, W. Va 41,641 54,322 Copenhagen, Denmark............-.- 1916. 605,772 
Wier i Ma . ene vee Wreadaie Gerhbny 33 0/0 see ever 1910... 548,308 
Wilmington, N. G......002200200.505. 25,748 33,372 | Dublin, Ireland.........+-+-++-+0+++ 1914.... 406,000 
Edinburgh, Scotland..............-- 1915.. 326,901 
a 145,986 aie 7es as rose ik arabiete tw <haaa er ara nes oe ite peene 
LES a 79,066 132, nario: FEATS Berns ss Seeing kw A Soke 5 i 
Frankfort, Germany..........-..-«.+ 1910 414,598 
G town, British Guiana.......... 118 sya 54,723 
TWENTY-FIVE LARGEST CITIES IN THE WORLD Geneva, Switzerland Salk pees ter 1918-4000... 139,500 
SEEN, «oo 250s op nine AAA ln Anis ke een al is 
Pardlstion theory, Sootiand....22.2.020 60 2es 191be. cee. 1,072,793 
le ee tery sd England... .. ae sort ee Heres, The, Netherlands...........-- LOLG. oe 334,081 
; SS a a ,518, 
ee ee Ne ES err 1920 5,621,151 ; Sootinet 6 ees es 1011 soxenes 46,000 
2 Paris Franee, GN s e's) cin owes pa enn ake ine clonnaey. RAE AS Be seo =! 10105 <0 Cw 931 1035 
SSS 701,705 | Favana, Cuba.......--c-.sceeeeeares 1016 e 5 pee 359,259 
5, Petrograd, Russia...........---.. 1915 BSIG OAS Meroe Wrance......./svsssedeste cas Toe eae 136,159 
peewee Pemaiines-+>---- +--+ 77° Led 2,244,796 | Hankau, Ching.....2 2222.00. cece ee TONG. eee 1,321,280 
My STS On 149, 
8, Moscow, Russia................% 1915 1,817,100 * The populations of Chinese cities are very uncertain. The 
9, Berlin, Germany.............-++: 1916 1,779,107 | Jatest estimates give them a far smaller population than was 
10, Philadelphia, ee 1920 1,823,158 —- given. 
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r Population Population 
Hongkong, Ching: tens. «2. s'ee LOND See areca se 366,145 Vera Cruz,-Mexico.......:.... 1910: \<..;ncih beSt eee 48,633 
Irkutsk, Siberia........- Sona Yeats OTS). pcan. 129,700 Victoria, Canada... 2... ecu LOWE co corcrathobatteen oe 31,660 
Jerusalem, Palestine.............. 19US'.-..3.. eae * 85,000 Vienna, Austriaccs: sees. soc. 1994. ....ilnk Sada Cake 2,149,800 
Johannesburg, Transvaal......... LOLI, cas cebeeraen 237,104 Warsaw, Poland 22. eae sive tisk OLS wanna pica s ne 909,491 
Kabul, Afghanistan............. LOLS ia seroremeens tiers 150,000 Wellington, New Zealand...... EDUG.-)..:<, siapdadepeltlek te ane 5, 
Siieaberiegs Cape of Good Hope. . ee Bree sa ANS ave Verses Sea ae Cae set ead de es ce oS reer 

4 ADs SOU VI cre ch < cage bya" a 6 oa aye SD 5 aibite ale Raat Tea i = LE onland .  etges ote an 
Lacon ee 1010. ee ee 589.350 Zurich, Switzerland............ TOO} 5). » ees 189,088 
Wilgns, Sarit ee crt wren = > «cs Ses pees eee 4 eae 143,500 
Lisbon; ornate coca. e's ox sla TO es cee create atele 435,359 

HEIGHT OF A FEW MOUNTAIN PEAKS - 

; eet. 
London: Ragland 2002000202) dota TSIEN g.bisoat | Mouné Everest, Himalaya Mountains, Asia......2.2... 29,002 
Tondoun|Graater 7 <anchanjanga, Himalaya Mountains, Asia............ 28,156 
Lyon. rane Aconcagua, Andes Mountains... 1.2... 0... ee ee ee eae 22,860 
Meas Ahk es oc. eee Mt. McKinley, Alaska Range, Alaska.................. 20,300 

at Minis areal Cr ee Mt. Logan, Coast Ranges, Canada...........0.-e0sece8 19,539 
Madrid, Spain. .........-...---. Orizaba, Sierra Madre, Mexico 18,314 
Heke ae pee gaan wa 2 oe rfchy MERSIN te hayes Mt. Elbruz, Caucasus Mountains, Russia. . 18,200 

Badan: DUGRE CAA CIO] 1a . Mt. St. Elias, Coast Ranges, Alaska... 18,025 
Mandalay, Burma............... 191) |. sauee arene 138,299 Mont Blanc, Alps, France........... 15,781 
Marseille, France. ....:....-s+305 1G] Macrnesarthiniaer aie 550,619 Mt. Whitney, Sierra Nevada Mountains, Californ 14,502 
Mecca, Hejas......... 80,000 Mt. Rainier, Cascade Mountains, Washington........... 14,363 
Melbourne, Australia. . 695,640 Mt. Shasta, Caseade Mountains, California............. 14, 
Meat Mexico petees Pikes Peak, Rocky Mountains, Colorado. «4.7. 2222.4 saan 14,111 
, \ . , Han Islands << ...)7s «s,s. + cieiclelele gd sasha ae i 
Montevideo, Uruguay........... 376,163 Rares ios eee a asi 
Fujiyama, Japan. ....--2---..-%- alate. dae Pe eine oh er 12,365 
Montreal; ‘Canadaz., (8). ..0.0 <c/seu LOT «5.1250, oie eitaiate 470,480 Mt. Mitchell, Appalachian Mountains, North Carolina..... 6,711 
Moscow, Russia..............0. 1945.2). . eee 1,817,100 Mt. Washington, White Mountains, New Hampshire... .. 6,279 
Munich, Germany..........-..- LON cae ateertg aiate 6,467 Mt. Marcy, Adirondack Mountains, New York........... 5,344 
Naplesiiltaly .. ii .yck Mee arc sire nts TOUS cs. « cyaearee Ae 697,917 
Odessa Russian ean, Few ise om iasne TOLD... seats 631,040 
SOME OF THE LARGEST RIVERS OF THE WORLD 
Osaka, Japan..... Reaeeat ee: Seas POUT ree Caen 1,460,218 
Ottawa, Canada../ss0n ices oe G1). ee 87,062 Name Country Length Basin Ocean 
Pars, Brags ore eee ee etc [OLE ae comes 200,000 in Miles Area 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana....... 1O07* eee 38,191 Square Miles 
IPSyis) SEAN OBa vee rere th the ee elon POULT O RE eee 2,888,110 Missouri-Mississippi. United States..4,300 1,257,000 Atlantic 
Nilo .8 ee iis. c c's any eee : 30 Ue pe — 
ner . Asaueah Tree out erica. +900, tlantic 
Peking, China... cee Pel eieim es sislenn 1912 33. seen COZO0ORD Ih Opies aetna sees oh ee ene Loe "200 1/000/000 Arctic 
Pernambuco, Brazil............. LOU 5 = ho, 150,000 a EI 
; Yangtaoss: <7 Chima... fuss. 200 548, Pacifie 
Perth, Australia. 20.260 bs ccc cys OE yeas Rern te 106,792 ci : 
. Cangas 202 x ee DR ERICR ran aya 2,900 1,200,000 Atlantic 
Petrograd, Russia. <akGie wccecsie IGZ2 . -4, concyamenie its hes hone Siberia 2300 950,000 Arctic 
Bes aegis cone ar pte ee ot 000 enna ie China. ciaor. 2,700 370,000 Paeifie 
Wigertag. 6 sc: sate @ Airion. «2% -o54 563,300 Atlantic 
Quebec, Canada................ (Oe RH fa Smictors 78,710 ERS. cio re: ae bees South America. 3380 1,200,000 Atlantic 
Quito, Heuador: .......-.-..-+5- TOLD ee ee eae 70,000 Mackenzie.......... Canada....... 2,500 590,000 Aretie 
Riga, Latvia SE OES Meccan cre aaa TOUS ree ee hie eee 569,100 Wileave.: vce Russia. . ... 2,400 563,300 Caspian 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil........... OEM AE ta oais ghchale oe 1,128,637 St. Lawrence....... North America 2,200 530,000 Atlantic 
Romp reaby. {oar «eisai ete arkia POTS vie uote ates 509,960 Vakonec.sececes ae Alaska........ y 440,000 —— Pacifie 
Tadans’.. Setak cis woe DG Tee ree ee 372,700 Indian, 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands. .... 10101 oe; Aran er A te ee idee es 1,770, 200,000 ee 
St.John, Canada. .ce- ss sstc.s TL AESIO Soe. 42,511 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. ....... 1942... 2 ee 32,292 
Sroraga, Chile. oap oe. Sa TOUG. 2 saat .397,550 TEN OF THE GREAT LAKES OF THE WORLD 
Sao Paulo, Brand 22.50...) ss A001... enemas 450,000 
Name Length Breadth Area in Country 
OG 2): ne es ee 1994... pean ees 302,686 Caspian in Ss jae ei ve Rug ia 
Shanghai, Ct: eee ies pees “08 sorte er seme 00000 | Superior. . "7390. |. 160.,...30'829....U, §. and Canada 
langtan, China... ....+.-.2.+- AEA EMTS J Seta Victoria Nyanza.. .230....220..... 30,000... Viaea 
Singapore, Straits Settlements. ...1917.......--.005 369,182 Aral 995 185 26,900... Asiatic Russia 
Smyrna... ...--eeeesese see eees 1919-7 << ieee BIS 0007 lt Frere cias <3... 250... .100.....22'322".1"U. S. and Canada 
Michigan........ 33. 5 .... United States 
Sofia, Bulvariacts:.5 05. 74. stmkeos 1910)...54.5. cae 102,812 Tanganyika...... . Africa s 
Stockholm, Sweden.............. rT) ee 408,792 Baikal... .:------ 397 ..-Asiatie Russia 
Snore, Bolivis.< cc) onc oc eae CG Bee Been. 29,686 Werte, 7-3 deer whence ..U. 8. and Canada 
Sydney, Australia. .............. 1916% 2. / ee nat'636;353 Chad (a shallow lake which grows 
Weberan, Persis...... 5 ssn ekiopins 1018)....1.ceeraeees 280,000 very large in the rainy season and 


Tientsin, China... 
Tokyo, Javan. . 

Toronto, Canada 
Trieste, Italy... 


PREEMMPESIDON . 5. . 5 seas apace oot 

Sy Ty gre 

LT OS eee ers i 

Werpeneaed, (le... EIS. eee 201,507 
Vancouver, Cerda... 02.1.0. 10Neee cee 100,401 
"Were som os sss ican 1926.05 aes eee 168,038 


shrinks in the dry season) about. .10,000....Africa 


APPROXIMATE AVERAGE HEIGHT OF SOME 


PLATEAUS 
Migs Seo) CMM re 7 a 10-15,000 
Bolivint’s. Sonakies «+--+ 0 «teen W's so rr 10-13,000 
Se eae? Oe ER ais a a, « oo < o\tin eldReiatatele’s « 0’ 2/5 na an 000 
Menioos {Scie ..-.- - sca o's = ws oon 000 
Wasa United States Plateau...-........-sa0neeaaem 4-6,000 
pct) On ne a a . -2-2,500 


INDEX AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


(Wesster’s InreRNATIONAL DICTIONARY) 


Gi, as in ale; 4, as in sen’/ate ; 4, as in care; 4, asinim; 4,asin4rm; a, asin ask; a, asin final; a, asinall; 


é, as in Gve ; 


, as in é-vent! ; &, as in nd; @, as in férn; e, as in re’cent ; 1, as in ice ; t, as in f-de’a; i, as in ill; 


6, as in Old ; 6, as in 6-bey’ ; 6, as in orb; 6, as in ddd; Gi, asin ise; t, as in t-nite’ ; u, asinryde; u, asinfull; 
ii, asin ip; fi, as in irn; j, as in pit/y ; 00, as in food ; 060, as in foot; ou, asin out; oi, asin oil; Nn, representing 
simply the nasal tone of the preceding vowel, as in ensemble (n/sin’b’l) ; ’ (for voice glide), asin pardon (piar’d’n) ; 
g (hard), as in go; s (sharp), asin so; z (like s sonant), as in zone ; ch (= tsh), as in chair; sh, for ch, as in 
machine ; zh (=sh made sonant), for z, as in azure ; j (= dzh), for g, as in gem; k, for ch, as in chorus; kw, 
for qu, as in queen ; ks (surd), for x, as in vex; gz (sonant), for x, as in exist ; f, for ph, as in philosophy ; hw, 
for wh, as in what ; t, for ed, as in baked; ng, as in long; n (like ng), for n before the sound of k or hard g, as 
in bank ; n (ordinary sound), asin no; th (sonant), for th, as in then ; th (surd), as in thin. 
The primary accent is indicated by a short, heavy mark (’), the secondary by a lighter mark ('). 


The numbers refer to pages. 


is to be found are indicated by heavier type. 


A 


Abyssinia (ab/is-sin/i-a), 236. 
Aconcagua, Mt. (-a/k6n-ka/gwa) , 184. 
Adelaide (ad’é-lad), 241. 
Adirondack Mountains (Ad'i-rén’- 
daik-), 110. 
Adriatic Sea (id’ré-iit/'ik- or a/dri-), 
200, 202. 
Afghanistan ee eee’). 218. 
Africa (df/ri-ka), 93, 94, 95, 96, 
231-238 ; central part, see Central 
Africa; climate, 3, 232; deserts, 
7-9, 235, 236; mountains, 25; 
nomads, 8, 9; northern part, 234— 
236 (see Egypt); plant life, 3-4, 7 ; 
portions explored and settled by 
Europeans, 233; rainfall, 3, 236 ; 
rivers and waterfalls, 232 ; Sahara 
Desert, 231-232; southern part, 
233 (see South Africa) ; surface 
features, 7-9, 232, 235-236. 
Agriculture, 1-2, 65; comparisons 
regarding, in leading countries, 
245-246. See also subdivision 
under names of countries, etc. 
Air, the, 54-59; importance of, to 
life, 54-55 ; movement of, or winds, 
55-56 ; taking up of water by, 56. 
Akron (Ohio) ak’riin), 142. 
Alabama (Al’a-bii’ma), 123, 125. 
Alameda (Cal.) (ala-ma’da), 153. 
Alaska (a-lis’ka), 101, 158-160; ac-| 
quisition of, by United States, 102, 
158 ; agriculture, 158 ; fishing, 159 ; | 
mining, 159; towns, 160; trade, | 
152 ; transportation, 159-160. 
Albany (N. Y.) (al’ba-ni), 114, 117. | 
Aleppo (d-lép’5), 219. 
—— Islands (a-li’shan-), Fig. | 


Alexandria (4l/&gz-An’dri-i), 234. 

Alfalfa CaLsavtagy 17, ) 
eria (Al-j@'ri-a), 197, 

heny (Pa.) (il’é-ga/ni), 112. 


197, 236. 


Alps Mountains (dlps-), 26-28, 186, 
198, 201, 211. 

Amazon River (&m/a-z6n-), 182, 183. 

Amsterdam (im/stér-dim/’), 208. 

Andes Mountains (4n’déz-), 180, 181, 
183, 184. 

Andorra (an-doér’ra), 361, 375. 

Animals, in Arctic regions, 5; Aus- 
tralia, 239 ; Central Africa, 4, 233 ; 
Central States, 184-135 ; forests of 
the Sudan, 236; Indian jungle, 
229; Northeastern States, 109; 
Siberia, 220; Sahara Desert, 8; 
Southern States, 124 ; Yellowstone 
National Park, 157. 

Antarctic Circle (int-ark’tik-), 92. 

Antarctic Ocean, 98. 

Antilles (an-tilléz or an'tél’), 178. 

Antwerp (iint/wérp), 209. 

Apennines Mountains (ap’en-ninz), 
198. 

Appalachian Mountains (ap'pa-la’/- 
chi-an- or-lach’i-an-), 104, 110, 117, 
121, 143. 

Apples, in Central States, 134; New 
York State, 110; Northeastern 
States, 110; Western States, 146. 

Apricots, California and Pacific 
Coast, 146. 

Arabia (a-ra/bi-4), 218, 219. 


| Aral Sea (ar’al-), 216. 


Archipelago (-iir’ki-pél’a-g5), East 
Indian, 242. 

Arctic Circle (ark’tik-), 91. 

Arctic Ocean, 5, 97-98, 175, 204. 

Arequipa (i'ra-ké’pa), 184. 

Argentina (dr’gén-té’na), 180, 182, 
184. 

Arizona (ir’i-z0’nd), 147, 150, 155, 
156. 

Arkansas (ar’kan-sa’), 121. 

Armenia, 219. 

Asia (a’sha), 95, 


186, 216-230 ; 


Where several references are given, the pages on which the principal description 


arid and desert laud, 216; char- 
acter of people, 218; immigrants 
to United States from, 107 ; popu- 
lation, 216 ; surface features, 217 ; 
trade of Pacific Coast states with, 
152. See also under countries of 
Asia. 

Asphaltum (4s-fal/ttim), production 
of, 185. 

Astoria (Ore.) (ds-t6’ri-a), 149. 

Athens (ath’énz), 212. 

Atlanta (Ga.) (t-lin’ta), 127, 130. 

Atlantic City (N. J.) (at-lin/tik-), 
47 


Atlantic Ocean, 47, 96-97. 

| Austin (Texas) (as’tin), 130. 

Australia (as-tra/li-a), 93, 96, 238- 
241; agriculture, 240-241; ani- 
mals, 239; cities, 241; climate, 
239-240 ; deserts and rivers, 240; 
manufacturing, 241 ; mining, 241 ; 
population and its distribution, 
239 ; rainfall, 239-240; stock rais- 
ing, 240 ; surface, 240 ; vegetation, 
239. 

Austria and Hungary, new countries, 
200; agriculture, 201; area, 200, 
244; cities, 202; climate, 201; 
commerce, 202 ; govermment, 200- 
201 ; lumbering, 201; manufactur- 
ing, 202; mining, 201-202, 248 ; 
mountains, 201; parts of country, 
200; population, 244; surface, 
200 ; transportation, 202. 

| Automobiles, 73. 

| Avalanches, 27, 30, 42. 

. Axis, rotation of earth on its, 89-90 


B 


Bagdad, 219. 
Bahamas (ba-hi’mas), 178. 
| Bahia (ba-€’a), 183. 


absence of knowledge concerning,| Balkan States (bal-kan’), 213. 


and reasons, 216-218; area, 216; 
255 


| Baltic Sea (bal’tik-), 204, 206. 
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Baltimore (Md.) (bal’ti-mor), 127, 
128, 170. 

Baluchistan (ba-l00!chis-tan’), 218. 

Bananas, Central Africa, 4; Cuba 
and Porto Rico, 161 ; Florida, 124; 
other Southern States, 105 ; West 
Indies, 179. See also Fruits. 

Bangkok (biin'k6k’), 229. 

Bangor (Me.) (ban’gor), 229. 

Barcelona (bir’sé-ld/na), 210. 

Barley, British Isles, 189; Central 
States, 1384; Germany, 193. See 
also Grains. 

Basel (ba/zel), 212. 

Basin Ranges, 144. 

Baton Rouge (La.) (bat/iin roozh’), 
130 


Bays, 50, 54. = 

Beans, Central Africa, 4; Central 
States, 187. See Vegetables. 

Beirut (ba/root’), 219. 

Belfast (bél-fast’ or bél/fast), 190, 
191. 

Belgian Congo (bél'ji-an-), 236. 

Belgium (bél’ji-tim), 208-209 ; agri- 


culture, 208; area, 208; cities, 
209; colonies, 286; industries, 
208; mining, 248; population, 
208. 


Bellingham (Wash.) (bél/ing-ham), 
149, 154. 

Bering Strait (bé/ring-), 98. 

Berkeley (Cal.) (bérk’li), 153. 

Berlin (biir-lin’), 194, 195. 

Bermuda Islands (bér-mii’da-), 47, 
179. 

Berne (bérn), 212. 

Berries, Central States, 1384; West- 
ern States, 146. 

Bethlehem (béth’lé-hém or -lé-em), 
219. 

Birmingham (Ala. ) (bir/ming-him), 
127, 130. 

Birmingham (Eng. ) (biir’ming-am), 
190 


Bisbee (Ariz.) (biz’bee), 150. 

Black Hills, 136. 

Black lead, 220. 

Black Sea, 202, 204, 205, 213. 

Blanc, Mont (m6n’blan’) , 26-28, 217. 

Boise (Idaho) (boi'za&), 155. 

Bokhara (bd-xa/ra), 220. 

Bolivia (bd-liv'i-a), Fig. 224. 

Bombay (b6m-ba’), 229. 

Boot and shoe making, Central 
States, 137 ; New England States, 
115. 

Bordeaux (bér/d6’), 195, 197-198. 

Borneo (bdr’né-3), 242 

Bosporus (bés’pé-riis), 204, 218. 

Boston (Mass.) (bés’tiin), 53, 111, 
119, 170. 


Brazil (bra-zil’), 182, 183; agricul- 
ture, 183; area, 182 ; commerce, 
183 ; manufactures, 183 ; minerals, 
183; population, 182; products, 
182-183 ; surface, 183. 

Breakwaters, 50. 

Bremen (brém’en), 194. 

Brick-making, 111, 126. 
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Bridgeport (Conn.) (brij’port), 115. 

British Africa (brit’ish 4f/ri-ka), 
236-237. 

British Empire, 192, 227, 229, 244. 

British Honduras (-hdn-dt’ras), 177, 
178. 

British Isles, 186, 188-192 ; agricul- 
ture, 189; area, 189; colonies, 
191 ; commerce, 189, 191 ; fishing, 
190; government, 192; grazing, 
189-190 ; importance among coun- 


tries, 189; lumbering, 190; min- 


ing, 190, 248; population, 189; 
stock raising, 189-190. 
Brockton (Mass.) (brok’tiin), 115. 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) (brook’lin), 118, 
119 


Brussels (briis’selz), 208, 209. 

Budapest (boo’da-pést), 202. 

Buenos Aires (bwa/nos Y’ras), 182. 

Buffalo (N.Y.) (biif’fa-I5), 114, 117, 
170. 


Building stones, British Isles, 190; 
Central States, 1386 ; Northeastern 
States, 111 ; Southern States, 126 ; 
value of production in United 
States, 169. 

Bulgaria (bool-ga/ri-a), 213. 

Burma (btr’ma), 226. 

Butte (Mont.) (bit), 150, 155. 


Cc 


Cairo (ki’rd), 234. 

Calcutta (kal-kut’ta) , 229. 

Calgary (kal’ga-ri), 251. 

California (k&l/i-fér’ni-a), 152-153, 
156 ; fruits, 146, 147; irrigation, 
147 ; mountains, 144; petroleum, 
126, 150; rainfall, 145-146 ; trees, 
148, 149 ; wine, 151. 

Cambridge (Mass.) (kam/brij), 119. 

Camden (N.J.) (kam/’den), 119. 

Camels, Arabia, 219 ; Desert of Sa- 
hara, 8, 231-232. 

Canada, Dominion of (-kin’d-da), 
101, 102, 172-175; agriculture, 
172-173 ; area, 172; climate, 172 ; 
dairying, 172; fishing, 173; gov- 
ernment, 172; lumbering, 173; 
mining, 173; population, 172; 
rainfall, 172; stock raising, 173 ; 
transportation, 173-174. 

Canals, 39, 64; Canada, 174; Cen- 
tral States, 1388 ; China, 223; Erie 
Barge Canal, 117 ; Germany, 194; 
Houston Canal, Texas, 128; ir- 
rigation, 146-147; The Nether- 
lands, 208 ; Soo Canal, Fig. 174; 
Suez Canal, 235-236; in Venice, 
200. 

Cancer, Tropic of (-kin’sér), 91. 

Cane sugar. See Sugar. 

Canton (kin-ton’), 224. 

Cape Breton Island (-brit/in- or 
-brét/tin-), 253. 

Caps of Good Hope, Province of, 
236. 

Capricorn, Tropic of (-kap’ri-kérn), 
91. 


Carpathian Mountains (kar-pa’thi- 
an-), 201. 

Cascade Ranges (kas-kad’-), 144. 

Caspian Sea (kis’pi-an-), 204, 216. 

Catskill Mountains (kats’kil-), 110. 

Cattle, Argentina, 182; Australia, 
240 ; Balkan countries, 213 ; Brazil, 
183; British Isles, 190; Canada, 
173; Central Africa, 4; Central 
States, 134; Germany, 193; Greece, 
212-213,; Iowa, 167; Italy, 199; 
Kansas, 167; Mexico, 177; Ne- 
braska, 167; The Netherlands, 
208; Northeastern States, 109; 
Paraguay, 182; oases of Sahara 
Desert, 8; Southern States, 124; 
Spain and Portugal, 210 ; Switzer- 
land, 211; Texas, 167 ; Uruguay, 
182; Venezuela, 185; Western 
States, 148 ; Wyoming, 167 ; world 
distribution of industry, 247. 

Cement, production of, 111, 169. 

Central Africa, 3-4, 286 ; climate, 3, 
236; mountains, 25; plant life, 
3-4 ; rain, 8, 236. 

Central America, 101, 177-178. 

Central plains, 105-106. 

Central States, 182-148; agriculture, 
132-1385; area, 132, cities, 138- 
142; climate, 1383; dairying, 134, 
137; farming, 133-134; fishing, 
135 ; lumbering, 135 ; manufactur- 
ing, 136-137, 139, 140, 141; mining, 
135-186; population, 132; rainfall, 
133 ; soil, 132-133 ; stock raising, 
134-135; surface features, 132 ; 
transportation, 137-138; water- 
ways, 138. 

ee Lake (-sham-plan’), Fig. 
140. 

Charleston (S.C.) (charlz’ttin), 180. 

Chattanooga (Tenn.) (chit/ta-noo’- 
ga), 127, 130. 

Cheese, Netherlands, 208; Switzer- 
land, 212. See subdivision ‘‘ dairy- 
ing’? under names of countries, 
etc. 

yewingt ow! Bay (chés’a-pék-), 125, 
12 


Chicago (Ill.) (shi-ka’gd), 182, 135, 
138-140, 170. 

Chile (chéla), 184, 185. 

Sd Mt. (-chim!bé-rii/zd), 
184. 

China, Republic of (chi/na), 97, 221- 
224; agriculture, 222-223; area, 
222; character of people, 218; 
cities, 224; climate, 222; fishing, 
223; government, 221; harbors, 
223; lumbering, 223; minerals, 
223 ; population, 216, 222; recent 
advances, 224; surface features, 
222 ; transportation, 223. 

Chosen (ch6/sén’) , 225, 227. 

Christiania (kris-té-ii’né-a), 207. 

Cincinnati (0.) (sin’/sin-ni’ti), 138, 


141. 
Cleveland 138, 


(O.) (klévland), 
140, 170. 
Clocks, 115, 212. 


INDEX 


Clothing, materials and manufacture 
of, 2, 119. 

Clouds, formation of, 57-58. 

Coal, 112, 168; Alaska, 159; Aus- 
tralia, 241; Belgium, 209; Brazil, 


183; British Isles, 190; Central | ° 


States, 135-136; China, 223; Col- 
orado, 150; France, 196; Germany, 
194; Japan, 226; Northeastern 
States, 112; Nova Scotia, 173; 
South America, 181; Southern 
States, 125; United States, 105, 
112, 168, 169; Wyoming, 140 ; 
world distribution of production, 
247, 248. 

Coastal Plains, 105, 121. 

Coast Ranges, 144. 

Cocoa (k6’kd), Andean countries, 
184; Brazil, 183 ; Venezuela, 185 ; 
West Indies, 179. 

Cocoanuts, Florida, 124. 

Cod fishing, 45; Alaska, 159; Can- 
ada, 173; on Grand Banks, 175; 
New England States, 110 ; Norway 
and Sweden, 206. 

Ceur d’Alene (Idaho) (kér da-lan’), 
150, 154. 

Coffee, Andean countries, 184; Bra- 
zil, 1838; Central America, 178; 
Cuba and Porto Rico, 160; Ha- 
waiian Islands, 163; India, 228; 
Java, 242; Mexico, 176; Mocha, 
219 ; Philippine Islands, 161 ; Ven- 
ezuela, 185; West Indies, 179. 

Cologne (ké-lin’), 195. 

Colorado (kdl/S-rii’dd), 147, 150, 156. 

Colorado Canycn (-kan’yiin), 156. 

Colorado River, 156. 

Colorado Springs (Colo.), 156. 

ser ge (S. C.) (k6-ltun’bi-a), Fig. 
1 


Columbia, District of, 131. 

Columbia River, 149, 152. 

Columbus (Ohio) (ké-liim’bis), 142. 

Commerce, domestic and foreign, 66, 
118 ; onthe ocean, 47-48. See sub- 
divisions ‘*commerce,’’ ‘ trade,”’ 
and “ transportation” Under names 
of countries. 

Coney Island (N.Y.) (k6’n¥), 47. 

Congo, Belgian (-kin’gd), 236. 

Congo River, 232, 234. 

Congress of the United States, 79. 

Connecticut (kén-nét/i-kit), 103, 120. 

Connecticut River, 109, 114. 

Connecticut Valley, 21, 109. 

Constantinople (kén-stin’ti-nd’p’l), 
213. 

Continents, the five, 93-96. 

Copenhagen (k6’pen-ha’gen), 207. 

Copper, Alaska, 159 ; Arizona, 150; 
Australia, 241; Austria and Hun- 
gary, 202 ; Butte, Mont., 155; Ger- 
many, 194; Japan, 226; Lake 
Superior region, 105, 135 ; Mexico, 
177; Montana, 150; Spain, 210; 
Western States, 105, 150. 

Coral Islands, 99-100, 179. 

Cordillera (kdr-dil/lér-a), 144, 176. 

Corinth (kérinth), 212. 
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Corn, Australia, 240; Central Africa, 
4; Central States, 133-184 ; Italy, 
199 ; Mexico, 176; regions of pro- 
duction in United States, 166 ; 
Southern States, 123; world dis- 
tribution of production, 246. See 
also Grains. : 
Costa Rica (k6s’ta ré’ka), 177. 
Cotton, 2 ; Argentina, 182; Australia, 
241 ; Brazil, 183,246; China, 223, 
246; Chosen, 246; East Indies, 
242; Egypt, 235, 246 ; India, 228, 
246; Mexico, 176, 246; Russia, 
203, 246; Southern States, 105, 
122; Southwestern Asia, 219; 
United States, 246; world distri- 
bution of production, 246. 

Cotton manufacturing, France, 196; 
Germany, 194 ; Great Britain, 191; 
Japan, 226; Manchester, Eng., 
191; New England States, 115; 
Southern States, 127; Switzerland, 
212. 

Cottonseed oil, 127. 

Crater Lake (kra/tér-), 156. 

Cripple Creek (Colo.) (krip’p’1 krék), 
154. 


Cuba (ki’ba), 160-161. 
Czechoslovakia (chék’d-slé-vii/ki-4), 
200, 202. 


D 


Dairying. See ‘‘ dairying ”’ and ‘‘in- 
dustries *? under names of coun- 
tries, etc. 

Dallas (Tex.) (dallas), 130. 

Dams, formation of ponds and lakes 
by, 41-42 ; irrigation, 146-147. 

Danube River (dan/tb-), 202. 

Danube Valley, 213. 

Dark Continent, 231. 

Darling River (dar‘ling), 240. 

Dates, Sahara, 8; Persia, 219. 

Dayton (Ohio) (datiin), 142. 

Dead Sea, 42-43. 

Delaware (dél/a-war), 103, 120, 129. 

Delaware Bay, 128. 

Delaware River, 116, 119. 

Deltas of rivers, 36-37. 

Democracy, form of government 
called a, 80 ; in United States, 107. 

Denmark (dén’mark), 175, 207. 


Denver (Colo.) (dén/vér), 147, 150, | 
154 


Dependencies of the United States, 
158-163. 

Deserts, Africa, 7-9, 235, 236; 
Arabia, 219; Asia, 216, 217 ; Aus- 
tralia, 240 ; Egypt, 235 ; Desert of 
Gobi, 217 ; Sahara Desert, 7, 8, 96, 
231-232 ; United States, 105, 145. 

Des Moines (Iowa) (de-moin’), 141. 

Detroit (Mich.) (dé-troit’), 188, 140, 
170. 

Dew, 58. 

Cope, Brazil, 183 ; South Africa, 
237. 

District of Columbia, 131. 

Divides, 21-22. 
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Domestic commerce, 66. 

Dresden (dréz/den), 195. 

Dublin (dtib/lin), 191. 

Duluth (Minn. ) (du-looth’), 118, 140. 

Dyewoods, Central America, 178; 
East Indies, 228. 


E 


Earth, axis and poles of, 89-90 ; cir- 
cumference, 88 ; daily motion, 88- 
89; diameter, 88; form of the, 
86-88 ; orbit of, 89; revolution of 
and its effects, 88-89. 

Earthquakes, in Andean countries, 
184; Japan, 226 ; San Francisco, 
153. 

East Indies (-in'déz), 96, 227-228, 
242. 


Ebony, Mexico, 176. 

Ecuador (ék’/wa-dor’ or ék’-), 184. 

Edinburgh (éd’/n-biir-6), 190. 

Egypt (€jipt), 234-235. 

Egyptian Sudan (€-jip’shan soo’. 
dan’), 236. 

Elbe River (élb-), 194. 

England (in’gland), 102, 189. 
British Isles. 

Equator, 90. 

Erie Canal (é’ri-), 117, 118. 

Erie, Lake, 110, 117, 138. 

Eskimos (és’ki-miéz), 5-7, 11, 45, 59, 
92, 172, 175. 

Esthonia (és-thd/ni-d), 205. 

Eurasia (t-ra’sha), 98, 94, 95, 186. 

Europe (d/rtip), 47, 95, 186-215: 
area, 187; different countries and 
languages, 186-187 ; Great Powers, 
184; immigrants to United States 
from, 107 ; importance as a con- 
tinent, 187-188 ; population, 187, 
188 ; viewed as a peninsula, 186; 
surface, 186. 

Evansville (Ind.) (év’ans-vil), 142. 

Everest, Mt. (-év/ér-ést), 217. 

Everett (Wash.) (év’ér-ét), 154. 


Se 


F 


Fairbanks (Alaska), 159, 160. 

Fall River (Mass.), 115. 

Farming, 1-2 ; importance of, 15-16; 
land best suited for, 10, 16-17; 
space needed for, 67-69 ; summary 
and statistics of, in United States, 
164-168. See also “ agriculture ”’ 
under names of countries, etc. 

Faroe Islands (fi/’rd-), 207. 

Figs, California, 146, 147; oases in 
Sahara, 8; Spain and Portugal, 
210; Persia, 220. 

Fiji Islands (fé’jé-), 243. 

Finland (fin’land), 204. 

Fiords (fyérdz), 206, 242. 

Firearms, 115. 

Fishing, 5, 65, 110-111 ; in the ocean, 
45-46; on ponds and lakes, 43; 
summary and statistics of, in 
United States, 168. See also sub- 
division under names of countries. 
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Fiume (fyooma), 200. 

Flax, raising of, 2; Belgium, 208; 
Ireland, 191; Russia, 203. 

Flood plains, 35-36, 40; Chinese 
rivers, 222 ; Mississippi River, 121— 
122 ; the Nile, 235. 

Florence (flor’ens), 199. 

Florida (flér’i-da), 104, 123-124, 130, 
147. 

Flour mills, Budapest, 202 ; Central 
States, 137, 189 ; Milwaukee, 139 ; 
Minneapolis, 141; Odessa, 205; 


Western States, 151; Winnipeg, 


175, 

Fog, formation of, 57-58. 

Fords, 63. 

Foreign commerce, 66. 

Forest products, Brazil, 183 ; Central 
America, 178 ; Central States, 137 ; 
Cuba and Porto Rico, 161; East 
Indies, 228, 242; New England, 
115 ; Southern States, 127; West- 
ern States, 151; value of, in 
United States, 168. See also 
‘lumbering’? under names of 
countries, etc. 

Forests, Africa, 4, 232-233; Aus- 
tralia, 239 ; Austria and Hungary, 
201; Brazil, 182-183; Canada, 
173; Central States, 183, 135 ; 
China, 223; East Indies, 242; 
India, 229 ; Mexico, 176 ; on moun- 
tains, 29; northern New England, 
115; Norway and Sweden, 205; 
Russia, 208; Southern States, 
124-125; Sudan, 236; Switzer- 
land, 212; Western States, 148- 
149. 

Formosa (f6r-m0/sa), 225, 226, 

Fort Wayne (Ind.), 142. 

Fort Worth (Tex.), 124, 130. 

France (frans), 188, 195-198 ; agri- 
culture, 195-196 ; cities, 197 ; cli- 
mate, 195; coal, 248; colonies, 
101, 196-197, 236 ; commerce, 196- 
197; colonial possessions, 244; 
fishing, 196; forests and forestry, 
196; lumbering, 196 ; manufactur- 
ing, 196 ; mining, 196, 248 ; popu- 
lation, including possessions, 244, 

Frankfort (frank/fort), 195. 

Freezing-point, 58. 

French Indo-China, 227. 

Fresno (Cal.) (fréz'nd), 153. 

Frigid zone, life in, 5-7. 

Frost, 58. 

Fruits, Argentina, 182; Australia, 
240; Brazil, 183; Bulgaria, 213; 
Canada, 172; Central Africa, 4; 


) 


Central America, 178; Central 
States, 1384, 137; China, 223; 
Cuba and Porto Rico, 161; East 
Indies, 228; Florida, 123-124; 
Greece, 212; Hawaiian Islands, 
163; Italy, 198; Mexico, 176; 
Northeastern States, 109, 110; 


Persia, 220; Philippine Islands, 
161; sections of United States for 
raising, 167 ; Southern States, 105, 
123; Spain and Portugal, 210; 


Rumania, 213; Utah, 147; West- 
ern States, 146, 147 ; West Indies, 
179. 
Fuel, 3. See Coal, Peat, ete. 
Fujiyama, Mt. (-f00'jé-yii’ma), Fig. 
283. : 


Furniture, manufacture of,, Central 
States, 137, 140 ; Southern States, 
127. 

Fur seals, 159. 


G 


Galilee, Sea of (-gal/i-lé), 42-43. 

Galveston (Texas) (gi&l/vés-tiin), 
130, 170. 

Ganges River (gan/jéz), 229. 

Garonne River (ga/ron’-), 197. 

Gas, natural, Central States, 136; 
Northeastern States, 111-112; 
Southern States, 126; value of 
total product, United States, 169. 

Genesee River, 114. 

Geneva (je-né/va), 212. 

Genoa (jén’d-4), 199-200. 

Georgia (jér’ji-a), 103, 130. 

Germany, 188, 192-195 ; cities, 194- 
195; climate, 193; former colo- 
nies, 194; commerce, 194; farm 
products, 193; fishing, 194; man- 
ufacturing, 194; mining, 194, 248 ; 
population, 193 ; waterways, 194. 

Geysers (gi/sérz or gi'zérz), New 
Zealand, 242; Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, 156, 157. 

Gibraltar (ji-bral’té@r), 210. 

Glaciers (gla’shérz or glis’i-érz), 175. 

Glasgow (glis’k6 07 -g6), 190, 191. 

Globe, the, 87. 

Gloucester (Mass.) (gl6s’tér), 111. 

Goats, Central Africa, 4; Germany, 
193 ; Italy, 199 ; Sahara Desert, 8; 
Switzerland, 211. 

Gobi, Desert of (g6’bé!), 217. 

Gold, Alaska, 159 ; Andean countries, 
184; Australia, 241; Austria and 
Hungary, 202; Black Hills, 136; 
Brazil, 183 ; California, 150 ; Can- 
ada, 173; Colorado, 150, 154; 
Germany, 194; Japan, 226; Mex- 
ico, 177; Russia, 203; Siberia, 220; 
South Africa, 237 ; South Amer- 
ica, 180,184 ; Southern States, 126 ; 
Spain, 210; Western States, 104, 
105, 149, 150. 

Government, local, state, and na- 
tional, 75-80. See subdivision 
under names of countries, ete. 

Grains, Andean countries, 184 ; Aus- 
tralia, 240, 241; Austria and Hun- 
gary, 201 ; Balkan countries, 213 ; 
British Isles, 189 ; California, 147 ; 
Canada, 172, 173; Central States, 


133-134 ; Chile, 184; China, 222, 
223; Connecticut Valley, 109; 
East Indies, 242; Egypt, 235; 


France, 195; Germany, 193; In- 
dia, 228; Italy, 199 ; Mexico, 176; 
Norway and Sweden, 205; Persia, 
219; Russia, 203; Siberia, 220; 
South Africa, 237; Southern States, 
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123 ; Spain and Portugal, 210, 
Switzerland, 211; Western States, 
147; world distribution of, 245, 
246. 

Grand Canal, China, 223. 

Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 156. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.), 140. 

Granite, Northeastern States, 111; 
Southern States, 126. 

ae California, 147 ; Florida, 
2a | 

Grapes, Balkan states, 213; Califor- 
nia, 147; Germany, 1938, 195; 
Greece, 212; Italy, 198, 199; 
Mexico, 176; Northeastern States, 
110; Spain and Portugal, 210; 
Persia, 220; Western States, 146. 
See also Fruits. 

Gravitation, 89. 

Great Basin, 144, 145. 

Great Britain (-brit/n), 188, 189. 
See also British Isles. 

Great Lakes, 43, 106, 117, 118, 135, 
138, 173-174. 

Great Plains, 104, 143-144. 

Great Salt Lake, 42, 147. 

Great Valley of California, 152. 

Greater Antilles (-an-til/léz), 178. 

Greece (grés), 212-213. 

Greenland (grén’land), 102, 175, 20/. 

Guam (gwim), 163. 

Guatemala (ga’te-mii/la), 177. 

Guiana (gé-ii/na), 181, 185. 

Guthrie (Okla.) (gtth’ri), 130. 


H 


Hague, The (-hag), 208. 

Hail, formation of, 58. 

Haiti (ha’ti), 178. 

Halibut fishing, Alaska, 159; Can- 
ada, 173 ; Grand Banks, 175; New 
England States, 110. 

Halifax (hal/i-fiks), 175. 

Hamburg (haim/birg), 194. 

Harbors, 50-51, 54. See also subdi- 
vision ‘coast line’? under names 
of countries, ete. 

Harrisburg (Pa.) (har’ris-bfirg), 114. 

Hartford (Conn.) (hart’férd), 115. 

Havana (ha-vin’a), 161, 179. ~ 

Havre (ha/vér), 197. 

Hawaii (ha-wi’/é), 162. 

Hawaiian Islands, 162-163. 

Hay, British Isles, 189; Central 
States, 134; Russia, 203; Western 
States, 147. 

Hejas (héj-iiz’), 219. 

Helena (Mont.) (hél/é-na), Fig. 180. 

Helsingfors (hél/sing-fors’), 204. 

Hemp, 161, 203. 

Herring fishing, 206. 

High Point (N. C.), 164. 

Hills, 18 ; formation of, 22-23 ; uses 
made of, 18-19. 

Himalaya Mountains (hi-mii/ld-ya-), 
217. 

Hoang-ho River (hwang’hd’-), 224. 

Hogs, Central States, 184; Germany, 
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193; Southern States, 124. See 
*“ stock raising’? under various 
countries, ete. 

Holland, 207-208, 242. See Nether- 
lands. 

Holy Land, 218-219. 

Honduras (hdn-do0’ras), 177. 

Hongkong (hong’k6ng’), 224. 

Honolulu (hO’nd-100'100), 163. 

Honshu (h6n’‘shdo), 224. 

Hood, Mt., 153, 156. 

Hops, Germany, 193. 

Horses, Arabia, 219; Central States, 
134; Mexico, 176; Northeastern 
States, 109; Southern States, 124 ; 
Western States, 148. See “stock 
raising ’? under various countries. 

Houston (Tex.) (his’tiin), 180. 

Hudson River, 116-117, 118. 

Hudson Valley, 21. 

Hungary (hitin’ga-ri), 200, 202. 
Austria and Hungary. 

Huron, Lake (-hii’ron), 175. 


See 


I 


Icebergs, 98, 187. 

Iceland (is/land), 207. 

Idaho (i/da-hG), 147, 154, 155, 156. 

Illinois (il/li-noi’ or il'li-noiz’), 136, 
138. 

India (in’di-a), 96, 227-229 ; agricul- 
ture, 228; area, 227, 229; charac- 
ter of people, 218, 228 ; cities, 229 ; 
population, 227, 229; products, 
228; rainfall, 229; rivers, 229, 
weakness which admits of British 
control, 229. 

Indiana (in'di-dn’a), 136, 138. 

Indian Ocean, 97. 

Indianapolis (Ind.) (in/di-an-dp's- 
lis), 188, 142. 

Indians, American, 2-3; Mexican, 
177 ; South American, 181. 

Indian Territory, 130. 

Indigo, East Indies, 242. 

Indo-China (in’dé-chi/na), 227. 

Indus River (in/diis-), 229. 

Iowa (i’6-wa), 167. 

Ireland (ir/land), 188, 189, 190. See 
British Isles. 

Irish Sea, 190. 

Irkutsk (ir-kd6tsk’), 220. 

Iron marufacturing, Belfast, Ire., 
190; Belgium, 209; Birmingham, 
Ala., 127; Birmingham, Eng., 190 ; 
Central States, 187, 140; Cleve- 
land, 140; Germany, 194; Great 
Britain, 190; Japan, 226; New 
England, 115; New York City and 
vicinity, 119; Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, 119; Western States, 
151. 

Tron ore, Alabama, 125; Australia, 
241; Austria and Hungary, 201; 
Belgium, 209 ; Canada, 173 ; China, 
223; Colorado, 150; distribution 
of, in United States, 168, 169; 


105, 135 ; leading countries in pro- 
duction of, 248; Michigan, 125; 
Minnesota, 125; Northeastern 
States, 112 ; Southern States, 125 ; 
Spain, 210; Sweden, 206; Ten- 
nessee, 125; United Kingdom, 190; 


Western States, 150; world distri- | 


bution of production, 248. 

Irrigation, 37, 43, 146-147; India, 
229; Spain, 210; Persia, 220; 
Western States, 146-147. 

Irtish River (ir’tish-), 216. 

Islands, 54, 99 ; coral, 99-100. 

Isthmuses, 94, 163. 

Italy (it/a-li), 186, 188, 108-200; 
agriculture, 198; cities, 199-200 ; 
climate, 198; possessions, 244; 
government, 198 ; mountains, 198 ; 
population, 244 ; stock raising, 199. 

Ivory, elephant, from the Sudan, 236. 


J 


Jackson (Miss.) (jak’stin), 136. 

Jacksonville (Fla.) (ja&k’stin-vil), 
130. 

Jamaica (ja-ma’ka), 178. 

James River (jamz-), 128. 

Japanese Empire (jip/a-néz’- or 
-nés’-), 97, 224-227; advance of, 
since 1853, 225; agriculture, 225 ; 


218 ; climate, 225; coast line, 227 ; 
commerce, 226-227 ; possessions, 
244 ; manufacturing, 226 ; mining, 
226,1248; population, 224, 244; rank, 
225; surface features, 225, 226. 

Java (ja’va), 242. 

Jefferson City (Mo.) (jéf/fér-stin-), 
Fig. 169. 

Jersey City (N. J.) (jér’zi-), 118, 119. 

Jerusalem (jé-ru’sa-lém), 218, 219. 

Jewelry manufacturing, New Eng- 
land States, 115 ; Switzerland, 212. 

Johannesburg (yo-hin’nés-birg), 
237 


Jordan River (jor’dan-), 43. 


Juan Fernandez (hoo-ain’ fér-nin’- 
déth), 328. 

Jugoslavia (y00'gd-sla’vi-a), 200, 202. 

Jungle, Brazil and Amazon Valley, 
182 ; Central Africa, 4, 232 ; India, 
229 ; Sudan, 236. 

Jura Mountains (joo’ra-), 211. 


K 


Kansas (t:in’zas), 133, 136, 145, 167. 


| Kansas City (Mo.), 135, 138, 141. 
Katahdin, Mt. (-ka-ta’din), Fig. 140. 
Kennebec (kén'ne-bék’), Fig. 140. 
Kentucky (kén-tik’l), 120, 123, 132, 

183, 184, 136. 
Kerosene oil, 112. 
Key West (Fla.) (ké-), 180. 
Khiva (ké/va), 220. 
Kief (ké’yéf), 205. 
Kimberley (kim‘bér-li), 237. 
Klondike (klon’dik), 159, 173. 


area, 224; character of people, | 
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Labrador (lab/ra-d6ér’), 175. 

Lace making, Brussels, 208 ; Switzer- 
land, 212. 

|Lakes, 41-44; formation, 41-42; 
importance as waterways, 64; 
names of parts, 42 ; salt lakes, 42- 
43, 147 ; various uses, 43. 

Land, proportion of water to, 45. 

Latitude and Longitude, 92-93. 

Latvia (lat/vi-a), 205. 

Lawrence (Mass.) (lar’ens), 115. 

Lead, Austria and Hungary, 202; 
Central States, 136 ; Cour d’ Alene, 
Idaho, 167; Colorado, 150, 154; 
Germany, 194; Idaho, 150, 154; 
Mexico, 177; Spain, 210; Utah, 
150; Western States, 105, 150, 
154. 

Leadville (Colo.) (léd’vil), 154. 

Leather, 2, 109, 115. 

Leipzig (lip’sik), 195. 

Lemons, California, 146, 147 ; Flor- 
ida, 124, 147; Italy, 198; Spain 
and Portugal, 210. 

Lesser Antilles (lés/ér 
178-179. 

Lignite, Southern States, 125. 

Limestone, Central States, 136; 

| Northeastern States, 111; South- 

| erm States, 126. 

| Lincoln (Neb.) (lin’/kiin), Fig. 169. 

|Linen manufacturing, 2; Belfast, 

Ire., 191; Belgium, 208; France, 

196 ; Germany, 194; Switzerland, 

2 s 


an-til’léz), 


| Lisbon (liz’btin), 210. 

Lithuania (lith’t-a/ni-@) , 205. 
| Little Rock (Ark.), 130. 

Liverpool (liv’ér-pool), 191. 

| Live stock. See animals; also sub- 

division “stock raising’? under 

names of countries, etc. 

| Llanos (li’néz), 185. 

Lodz (l6dz), 204. 

| Logging. See Lumbering. 

| Loire River (lwiir-), 197. 

| London (liin’diin), 118, 189, 191, 192. 

| Longitude, 92-93. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) (lés An’gél-és or 
l6s &n’jél-és), 147, 158, 156. 

| Louisiana (ld0/é-zé-’/na or -in’d), 
123, 126, 129. 

Louisville (Ky.) (100'i-vil), 138, 142. 
| Low Countries, 207. See The Nether- 
| lands. 
| Lowell (Mass.) (16/61), 115. 
| Lumbering, 29, 65, 110. 


} 


See also 
subdivision under names of coun- 
tries, ete. 

Luzon (100-z6n’), 162. 

Lynn (Mass.) (lin), 115. 

Lyon (lé’/on’), 196, 197. 


| Mackenzie River (ma/kén’zi-), 102, 
217 


France, 196; Germany, 194; Ja-| Knoxville (Tenn.) (ndks’vil), 127, | Mackerel fishing, 45, 110, 173. 


pan, 226; Superior region, 


130. 


McKinley, Mt. (-mi-kin’II), 184. 
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Madras (ma-dras’), 229. 

Madrid (ma-drid’), 210. 

Mahogany, Mexico, 176. 

Maine, 110, 111, 114, 115, 120. 
Maize. See Corn. 

Malaga (mal’a-ga), Fig. 232. 

Malay Peninsula (ma-la’-), 228, 242. 


Minnesota (min‘né-sd’ta), 135, 141. 

Mississippi River ~ (mis’is-sip’pi-), 
21, 39, 101, 102, 104, 105, 121, 128, 
129, 138, 139, 140, 141. 

Mississippi, State of, 130. : 

Mississippi Valley, 21, 22, 102, 103- 
104, 121, 128. 


Manchester (Eng.) (min’chés-tér), | Missouri (mis-sdo'ri or miz-z00'ri), 


191. 

Manchester (N. H.), 115. 

Manila (ma-nil’a), 162. 

Manufacturing, as one of the seven | 
great occupations, 65, 66 ; changes | 
in methods, 115-116; distribution | 
of, in United States, 169 ; leading 
countries engaged in, 249; value 
of water power in, 38-39, 114, 115, 
212. See Clocks, Clothing, Farm- 
ing implements, Furniture, eic., 
and subdivision under names of 
countries. 

Maps, 81-85 ; directions on, 83-84; 
drawing of, 81-82 ; flat and relief, 
84-85 ; political and physical, 102- 
103; scale of, 82; the study of, 
102-103. 

Marble, Northeastern States, 111; 
Southern States, 126; Vermont, 
dik: 

Marseille (mar-sal’), 197. 

Martinique (mar'ti-nék’), 179. 

Maryland (méri-land or ma’ri-land), 
103, 120, 128, 168. 

Massachusetts (mias’sa-chii’séts), 
103, 111, 115, 119. 

Meat packing, 135, 137, 139, 141. 

Mecca (mék’ka), 219, 234. 

Mediterranean (méd'i-tér-ra’né-an), 
197, 204, 210. 

Melbourne (mél’birn), 241. 

Memphis (Tenn.) (mém/’fis), 129- 
130, 140. 

Merrimac River (mér’ri-mak-), 114. 

Mesopotamia (més’0-p6-ta’mi-a ) ,219, 
220. 

Mexico (méks‘i-k6), 101, 175-177; 
agriculture, 176-177; area, 176;| 
cities, 177 ; climate, 176 ; govern- | 
ment, 176 ; harbors, 177 ; manufac- 
turing, 177; mining, 177 ; moun- 
tains and plateaus, 176 ; population, 
176; products, 176-177 ; rainfall, 
176 ; stock raising, 177. 

Mexico, city, 177. 

Mexico, Gulf of, 104. 

Miami (Fla.) (mi-am’t), 130. 

Michigan (mish’i-gan), 135, 136, 137. 

Michigan, Lake, 138, 139. 

Middle Atlantic States, 120. 

Milan (mil/an or mi-lin’), 200. 

Millet, China, 223. 

Milwaukee ( Wis.) (amil-wa’ké), 138, 
139. 


Mindanao (mén/da-ni’6), 162. 

Mineral phosphate, 161. 

Mining, 28, 65, 155, 247, 248. See 
also subdivision under names of 
countries, etc. 

Minneapolis (Minn) (min/né-dp’é- 
lis), 138, 141. 


154, 136, 140, 141. 
Missouri River, 129, 138, 140, 141. 
Mobile (Ala.) (mé-bel’), 130. 
Mohammedans (m6-ham’méd-anz), 
219, 234. 
Mohawk River (m6’hak-), 114, 117. 


| Molasses, production of, 122, 127. 


Montana (m6n-ta’na), 150, 167. 

Mont Blanc (m6y’ bliin’), 26-28, 217. 

Montevideo (mén'ta-vé-da’5), 182. 

Montgomery (Ala. ) (mOdnt-giim/ér-i), 
Fig. 154. ‘ ; 

Montreal (mont/ré-al’), 101, 174-175. 

Moros (m0’r6z), 161. 

Moscow (mos’k6), 205. 

Mountains, 23-30; appearance, 23 ; 
chains or ranges, 24; climbing, 26- 
28 ; formation of, 29-30; passes, 
25-26 ; peaks, 24; precipices, 26 ; 
size, 24; snow line, 27; snow 
slides or avalanches, 27 ; systems, 
30; temperature on, 24-25; tree 
or timber line, 27 ; use of, as sum- 
mer resorts, 25. 

Munich (mi’nik), 195. 

Murray River (mur’ri-), 240. 


N 


Naples (na’p’lz), 199. 

Nashville (Tenn.) (nish’vil), 180. 

Navigation, on canals, 39, 64; on 
lakes, 43; on the ocean, 47-52; 
use of rivers for, 39-40. See also 
subdivision ‘‘ transportation *? un- 
der names of countries, etc. 

Nebraska (né-bris’ka), 133, 145, 167. 

Negroes, 3-4, 96, 233. 

Netherlands, The (-néth’ér-landz), 
207-208; agriculture, 208; colonies, 
208, 233, 236, 242 ; dairying, 208 ; 
dikes, 207-208 ; government, 208 ; 
nature of country, 207; naviga- 
tion and commerce, 208. 

Nevada (né-vi’da), 150. 

Newark (N. J.) (nt/érk), 118. 

New Bedford (Mass.) (-béd’férd), 
115. 

New England States (-in’gland-), 
108, 109, 110. See also Northeast- 
ern States. 

— (nt’fiind-land), 101, 
175. 

New Guinea (-gin’é), 243. 

New Hampshire (-hamp’shir), 103. 

New Haven (Conn.) (-ha’y’n), 115, 
120. 

New Jersey (-jér’zi), 103, 109, 118, 
119. 

New Mexico (-méks’'i-k6), 147, 167. 

New Orleans (La.) (-6r'lé-anz), 101, 
129, 170. 
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New South Wales (-walz), 238, 240, — 


241. 

New Spain, 101. 

New World, the, 87, 94. 

New York City (N. Y.) (ni’ yérk’-), 
53, 118-119. 

New York State, 103, 111, 112, 114; 
area, 108 ; farming and fruit grow- 
ing, 110. 

New Zealand (-zé/land), 241-242. 

Niagara Falls (ni-ig’a-ra-), 118, 114, 
138. 


Niagara River, 175. 

Nicaragua (né/ka-ra/gwa or nik’a-), 
Lyi & 

Niger River (ni’jér-), 232. 

Nile River (nil-), 232, 234, 235. 

Nome (ndm), 159. 

Norfolk (Va.) (ndr’fak), 128, 129. 

North America (nérth a-mér‘i-ka), 
93, 94, 101-108 ; climate, 94; divi- 
sions, 101 ; exploration and settle- 
ment, 101-102; form, 94; maps 
of, 102-103. See also countries of 
North America. 

North Cape, 206. 

North Carolina (-kir'd-li/na), 103, 
127. 

North Dakota (-da-k6’ta), 133, 145. 

Northeastern States, 108-120 ; area, 
108 ; cities, 118-120; coast line, 
116 ; dairying, 109 ; farm animals, 
109; farming, 109; fishing, 110- 
111 ; harbors, 116; lumbering, 110; 
manufacturing, 112-116 ; mining, 
111; population, 108 ; quarrying, 
111; trade, 117-118; transporta- 
tion, 116-117 ; truck farming, 109 ; 
waterways, 116-117. 

North Pole, 90. 

Norway (nér’wa) and Sweden (swé’- 
den), 205-207; agriculture, 205 ; 
area, 205; cities, 207; climate, 
205 ; fishing, 205-206 ; government, 
207 ; lumbering, 205 ; manufactur- 
ing, 206 ; mining, 206 ; population, 
205 ; scenery, 206; stock raising, 
205 ; surface features, 205; trans- 
portation, 206. 

Nova Scotia (n6’va sko’shi-4), 173. 

Nuts, California, 147. 


0 


Oakland (Cal.) (dk’land), 155. 

Oases (6/a-séz), 7-8, 231. 

Oats, 2, 105; British Isles, 189; 
Central States, 134; Germany, 193 ; 
Russia, 203 ; Southern States, 123 ; 


United States, 105. See also 
Grains. 
Ocean, the, 44-54; bottom, 99; 


depth, 99; extent, 44; islands, 
99-100; proportion between land 
and, 45 ; separation of, into Atlan- 
tic, Pacific, Indian, Arctic, and 
Antarctic oceans, 96-98; viewed 
as a highway, 65. 

Odessa (6-dés’sa), 205. 

Ogden (Ut.) (Sg’dén), 212, 281. 
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Ohio (6-hi’5), 134, 136. 

Ohio River, 129, 138, 140, 141, 142. 

Oil, kerosene, 112; mineral, 111-112. 
See Petroleum. 

Oil wells, 111-112. 

Oklahoma City (Okla.) (dk’la- 
hd’ma-), 130. 

Oklahoma, state, 121, 126, 130, 145. 

Olives, California, 147; Italy, 199; 
Spain and Portugal, 210 ; Persia, 
220. 

pe fo (Wash.) (6-lim’pi-a), Fig. 


Prlncik (Neb.) (0’ma-ha’), 135, 141. 
ee Lake le -ta’ri-d), 110, 138, 


Gate India, 228. 

Oporto (6-pér’too), Fig. 232. 

Orange Free State, Fig. 290. 

Orange River, Fig. 290. 

Oranges, California, 146, 147 ; China, 
223; Cuba and Porto Rico, 161; 
Florida, 124, 147; Italy, 
Southern States, 105; Spain and 
Portugal, 210; Persia, 220; West 
Indies, 179. 

Oregon (0r’é-gdn), 144, 149, 153- 
154. 


Orinoco River (6/ri-nd’ké-), 185. 

Ostriches, South Africa, 237. 

Ottawa (Ot’ta-wa), 175. 

Ottawa River, 175. 

Oyster fisheries, Chesapeake Bay, 
125, 128 ; Southern States, 125. 


P 


Pacific Ocean eae me 99 ; 
islands in the, 163, 242-24: 

Palestine (pal’@s-tin), 42-43, eee. 

Pampas (pam’pas), 182. 

Panama Canal (pain‘a-mi/-), 101, 
152, 163. 

Panama, Isthmus of, 94, 101, 150, 
163. 


Panama, Republic of, 101, 163, 177. 

Paper-making, 110, 137.~ 

Para (pa-ra’), 183. 

ge cae (pa’ra-gwi’ or pir’a-gwa), 
182. 


Parana River (pa/ra-na’), 182. 

Paris (paris), 197. 

Pasadena (Cal.) (pis/a-déna), 146. 

Paterson (N.J.) (pat/ér-siin), 118, 
119, 


Peaches, California, 147; Central 
States, 184; Northeastern States, 
110 ; Southern States, 123 ; West- 
ern States, 146. 

Peanuts, Southern States, 124. 

Secor CEE 134, 146. See Fruits. 

Pekin 7 pé’kin) diy 110. 

Pelée, es -~pe- 179. 

Pendleton (Ore) (pnricun, 206. 

Peninsulas, 51, of Eurasia, 186. 

Pennsylvania eeere'at 103, 
100, 110, 112, 114, 419, 


rare 


198 ; ; 


Pepper, East Indies, 228; 
Peninsula, 228. See Spices. 

Pernambuco (pér/nam-bo0’k6), 182. 

Persia (pér’sha or pér’zha), 218, 219, 
220. 

Peru (pé-roo’), 184. 

Petersburg (Va. ) (pé’térz-biirg), 152. 

Petrograd (pét/ro-grad), 204, 220. 

Petroleum (pé-tro’lé-tim), 111-112; 
California, 126, 150; Central States, 
136 ; Japan, 226 ; Louisiana, 126 : 
Oklahoma, 126; Russia, 203; 
Southern States, 126; Texas, 126 ; 
value of total amount produced 
in United States, 169; Western 
States, 150; West Virginia, 126. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) (fil/a-dél’fi-a), 
53,114, 119, 170. - 

Philippine Islands (fil’ip-pin- or 
-pén-), 87, 161-162; area, 162; 
people, 161 ; population, 162 : ; 
products, 161-162. 

Phenix (Ariz.) (fé’niks), 155. 

Piedmont region (péd’mont-), 121. 

Pineapples, Cuba and Porto Rico, 
161 ; Florida, 124 ; Southern States, 
105 ; West Indies, 179. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) (pits’birg), 112, 
114, 140, 170. 

Plains, of Argentina, 182; Central 
States, 132-133; the Danubian, 
213; coastal and central, of the 
United States, 105-106, 121; defi- 
nition of, 16; extent of, in United 
States, 17 ; work of rivers in mak- 
ing, 35-36. 

Plums, Western States, 146. 
Fruits. 

Po River (p6-), 198, 200. 

Poland (po’land), 205. 

Poles of the earth, 90. 

Pompeii (pdm-paryé), 199, 200. 

Ponce (pon’sa), 161. 

Port Arthur (port arthur), 220. 

Portland (Me.) (port’land), 111, 120. 

Portland (Ore.), 149, 152, 152-154. 

Portland cement, 111, 126. 

Porto Rico (por'td re'kd), 160-161. 

Portugal (por’tt-gal), 209-210. See 
Spain and Portugal. 

Potatoes, British Isles, 189 ; Central 
Africa, 4; Germany, 193 ; Russia, 
203 ; Southern States, 123. 

Potomac River (p-to’"mak- ), 180. 

Prague (prag), 202. 


Maiay 


See 


Providence (R.I.) (prév‘i-dens), 115, | 


120. 
Pueblo (Col.) (pwéb’ld), 150, 151, 155. 
Puget Sound (pi’jét-), 149, 152, 154. 
Pyrenees Mountains (piré-néz- -), 
209. 


Q 


Quarrying, 65; granite, 111, 126; 
iron ore, 135; marble, 111, 126; 
slat, 111. 
uebec (kwé-bék’), 101, 175. 
ueensland (kwénz’land), 238. 
uicksilver, Austria and Hungary, 
202 ; Spain, 210. 
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Rain, causes of, 56-59. 

| Rainier, Mt. (-ra/nér), 156. 

| Reading (Pa.) (réd’ing), 114. 

Red River Valley, 173, 175. 

Red Sea, 231. 

| Reefs, 49. 

Republic, form of government called 
a, 80. 

Resin, Southern States, 127. 

Revolution of the Earth, 88-90. 

Rhine River (1in-), 194, 207. 

Rhode Island (réd’ land), 103, 120. 

Rhone Valley (rdn-), 196. 

| Rice, Australia, 241; China, 223; 
East Indies, 242; Hawaiian Islands, 
163 ; India, 228 ; Italy, 199 ; Japan, 
226; Philippine Islands, 161; 
Southern States, 105, 123. 

Richmond (Va.) (ich’mtnd), 127, 
128-129, 

Riga (ré’ga), 205. 

Rio de Janeiro (ré’6 da zha-na’rd), 
183. 

Rio Grande (ré’6 griin’da), 125. 

Rivers, banks, 32, 40 ; basins, 35, 40 ; 
beds, 33, 40 ; beginnings or sources, 
31, 40; changes undergone by, in 
their course, 31-35; deltas, 36-37, 
40; flood plains, 36, 40; mouths, 
31, 40; navigation by means of, 
39-40, 138; rapids, 32, 40; sedi- 
ment, 85; systems, 38, 40; tribu- 
taries, 32, 40; value of, for drain- 
age, 37 ; value of, for water supply, 
37-38 ; waterfalls, 32-40; water 
power furnished by, 38-39. 

Rochester (N. Y.) (roch’és-tér), 114. 

Rocky Mountains, 104, 121, 144, 145. 

Rome (rdm), 198, 199. 

Rosewood, Mexico, 176. 

Rotation of earth, 88-89. 

Rotterdam (r5t’tér-dim’), 208. 

Rubber, Andean countries, 184; 
Brazil, 183 ; Central America, 178; 
Sudan, 236; Venezuela, 185. 

Rumania (rd0-ma’ni-a), 213. 

Russia (riish’a), 188, 202-205 ; agri- 
culture, 203 ; area, 202, 244 ; prog- 
ress of people, 204; cities, 204— 
205 ; climate, 203 ; commerce, 204 ; 
government, 202-203 ; lumbering, 
203 ; manufacturing, 203 ; mining, 
203, 248; population, 202, 244; 
surface features, 203; transporta- 
tion, 204; new countries of, 205. 

Rye, Central States, 134; Germany, 
193 ; Russia, 203. See also Grains. 


Ss 


Sacramento (Cal.) (sik’ra-mén’td), 
158. 

Saginaw (Mich.) (sig’i-na), 140. 

Sahara, Desert of (-si-ha’ri), 7-9, 
96, 231-232. 

St. Augustine (Fla. ) (sant a’giis-tén’ ), 
130. 


St. John (N. B.), 175. 
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St. John’s (N. F.), 175. 

St. Joseph (Mo.), 141. 

St. Lawrence River (-la/rens-), 101, 
102, 139, 174, 175. 

St. Louis (Mo.) (-loo’is or -loo’i), 
101, 182, 138, 140, 170. 

St. Paul (Minn.), 138, 140, 141. 

St. Pierre (sin’pyar’), 179. 

Salmon fishing, Alaska, 159 ; Can- 
ada, 173; Pacific coast, of United 
States, 149. 

Salt, Germany, 194; Kansas, 136; 
Michigan, 1386; New York State, 
111. 

Salt Lake City (Utah) (salt-), 147, 
155, 


Salt lakes and inland seas, 42-43, 
147, 216, 240. 

Salvador (sal/va-dor’), 177. 

Samoan Islands (sd-m6/an-), 163, 
243. 

San a npone (Tex.) (sin 4n-td’/ni-6), 


San ies (Cal.) (sin dé-a’gd), 152, 
156. 


San Francisco (Cal.) (sain fran- 
sis’k6), 53, 152, 170. 

San Francisco Bay, 152. 

San Jose (Cal.) (sin ho-sa’), 153. 

San Juan (sin hoo-an’), 161. 

San Salvador (sain sal!va-dor’), WG 

Santiago (Chile) (sin’'té-i’gd), 185. 

Sao Paulo (soun pow']d0), 183. 

Sardinia (sar-din’i-a), 198. 

Sault Ste. Marie (soo! sant ma/ri), 
137. 

Savannah (Ga.) (sa-vain’na), 129, 
130. 

Scotland (sk6t/land), 189, 190, 191,- 
192. 

Scranton (Pa.) (skrin’ttin), 112. 

Sealing, Alaska, 159. 

Seattle (Wash. y (sé-At/t’l), 152, 154. 

Seine River (san-), 197. 

Seoul (se-0ol’ or sul), Fig. 272 

Seville (sév/il or sé-vil’), Fig. 232, 

Seward, Alaska, 160. 

Shad fishing, 125. 

Shanghai (shiing’ha’1) , 223, 224. 

Shantung Peninsula (shin/toong’), 
225. 

Shasta, Mt. (-shis’ta), 156. 

Sheep, Argentina, 182; Australia, 
240, 241; British Isles, 190 ; Can- 
ada, 173; Central Africa, 4; Cen- 
tral States, 184; Germany, 193; 
Hawaiian Islands, 163 ; Italy, 199 ; 
Mexico, 177; Montana, 167; New 
Mexico, 167; Northeastern States, 
109 ; oases of Sahara, 8 ; Paraguay, 
182 ; Southern States, 124; Uru- 
guay, 182; Western States, 148; 
world distribution of industry, 247 ; 
Wyoming, 167. See also ‘* stock 
raising ’’ under names of countries, 
ete. 

Shipbuilding, Belfast, Ire., 190; 
Glasgow, 190; Japan, 226; New 
England States, 115; Norway and 
Sweden, 206-207. 
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Shoshone Falls (shé-shd/né-), 156. 

Siam (si-im/ or sé/aim’), 227. 

Siberia (si-bé’ri-4), 202, 216-217, 
220-221 ; agriculture, 220; manu- 
facturing, 220 ; stock raising, 220; 
surface features, 220; use as a 
prison, 220-221. 

Sicily (sis’i-li), 198. 

Sierra Nevada range (-né-vi/da-), 
Spanish Peninsula, 209; Western 
United States, 144. _ 

Silk industry, Austria and Hungary, 
201; China, 223; France, 196; 
Italy, 199; J apan, 226 ; Lyon, 
France, 196 ; Paterson, N. J., 119; 
Switzerland, 212. 

Silver, Andean countries, 184; 
Australia, 241; Austria and Hun- 
gary, 202; Canada, 173 ; Colorado, 
154; Germany, 194; Idaho, 154; 
Mexico, 177; Montana, 150; South 
America, 180; Southern States, 
126 ; Spain, 210; Western States, 
105, 149, 150, 154. 

Singapore (sin/ga-por’), 228, 229. 

Sitka (sit’ka), 160. 

Slate, Northeastern States, 111. 

Smelting industry, 151-152, 155. 

Smyrna (smér’na), 220. 

Snake River, 213. 

Snow, formation of, 58. 

Snow line, on mountains, 27, 30. 

Soil, different kinds of, 15 ; drainage 
of, 17; fertile and sterile, 15; ferti- 
lization of, 15 ; formation of, 11-13; 
importance of, 10-11 ; richness of, 
in United States, 154; use of, by 
plants, 14-15. 

Somaliland (sd-mii/lé-lind), Fig. 290. 

Somerville (Mass.) (stim/ér-vil), 134. 

Soo Canal (s0o-), 137. 

South Africa, 233, 236-237 ; agricul- 
ture, 237; climate, 237; coloni- 
zation, 236; minerals and mining, 
237 ; Union of, 236. 

South America, 93, 94, 179-186; 
area, 179; arid regions, 180; cli- 
mate, 94, 180; coast line, 181; 
form, 94, 180; mountains, 184 ; 
population, 179, 181-182 ; vegeta 
tion, 182. 

South Carolina (-kar’d-l’/na), 108, 
123, 127. 

South Dakota (-da-ko’ta), 
145. 

Southern States, 120-181; agricul- 
ture, 105, 101-124; cities, 128-131 ; 
climate, 122 ; coast line, 128 ; cot- 
ton, sugar, and rice production, 


133, 136, 


122, 123; fishing, 125; growth, 
125; harbors, 128; lumbering, 


124-125; manufacturing, 126-128 ; 
mining, 125-126 ; population, 121 ; 
rainfall, 122; ranching, 124; 
rivers, 128; stock raising, 124 ; 
tobacco, 123 ; transportation, 128: 
waterways, 128. 

South Pole, 90. 

Spain (span) and Portugal, 209-210 ; 
agriculture, 210; cities, 210; cli- 


mate, 209; governments, 210; 
mining, 210; rainfall, 209; stock 
raising, 210; surface features, 
209. 

Spices, East Indies, 228, 242; Malay 
Peninsula, 228; West Indies, 
179. 


Spokane (Wash.) (sp0/kan’), 154. 
Spokane River, 154. 
Spavesye (Mass.) (spring’féld), 


pe 31, 40. 

Steel manufacturing, Birmingham, 
Ala., 127; Birmingham, Eng., 
190 ; Central States, 137; Ger- 
many, 194; Great Britain, 190; 
Western States, 151. 

Steppes, Russia (stépz), 203. 

Stockholm (st6k’hdlm), 207. 

Stockton (Cal.) (st6k’ttin), 153. 

Strait, defined, 98. 

Sudan (soo'diin’), 236. 

Suez Canal (s00-éz’ or soo'éz), 285- 
236. 

Suez, Isthmus of, 95, 285-236. 

Sugar, beet, Central States, 
137; Germany, 193; 
States, 147. 

Sugar, cane, Andean countries, 184 ; 
Argentina, 182; Australia, 241 ; 
Brazil, 183; Central America, 
178 ; Cuba and Porto Rico, 160 ; 
East Indies, 242; Egypt, 235; 
Hawaiian Islands, 163 ; India, 228 ; 
Mexico, 176; Philippine Islands, 
161; Southern States, 105, 122- 
123 ; West Indies, 179. 

Superior (Wis. ) (sti-pé/ri-@r), 140. 

Superior, Lake, 105, 118, 135, 140. 


184, 
Western 


Susquehanna’ River (sts! kwe- 
hain’na), 116. 
Sweden. See Norway and Sweden. 


Switzerland (swit’zér-land), 26, 210- 
212; agriculture, 211; cities, 212 ; 
dairying, 212; government, 211 ; 
languages, 210; lumbering, 212; 
manufacturing, 212 ; stock raising, 
211; surface features, 211. 

Sydney (sid’ni), 241. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) (sir’a-ktis), 111. 

Syria (sir’i-a), 219. 


Tr 
Tacoma (Wash.) (ta-kd’ma), 1 
154, 


Tahoe, Lake (-ta’hé or -ti/h6), 156. 
Tampa (Fla.) (tim’pa), 130. 

Tasmania (tiz-ma’ni-a), 239, 240. 

Tea, China, 223; East Indies, 242 ; 
India, 228; Japan, 226; Southern 
States, 124, 

Teheran (té-h’ran’), 220. 

Temperate zone, 91, 92. 

Tennessee (tén/nés-sé’), 129, 180. 

Terre Haute (Ind.) (tér’re hot’), 142. 

Texas (téks’as), 104, 120, 121, 123, 
124, 126, 130, 144, 167. 

Textile industries, France, 196; 
Germany, 194; Great Britain, 191; 


a 
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New England States, 
Switzerland, 212. 

Thames River (témz-), 191. 

Tibet (ti-bét’ or tib’ét), 217. 

Tientsin (té-En’tsén), 224. 

Tigris River (ti’gris-), 219. 

Timber. See Lumbering. 

Tobacco, Argentina, 182; Brazil, 
183 ; Central America, 178; Cen- 
tral States, 134; Connecticut 
Valley, 109, 123 ; Cuba and Porto 
Rico, 160; East Indies, 242; 
Mexico, 176; Philippine Islands, 
161; Russia, 203 ; Southern States, 
123; Persia, 220; West Indies, 
179. 

Tobacco manufactures, Key West 
and Tampa, 180 ; Southern States, 
128. 

Tokyo (t0’ké-3), 227. 

Toledo (Ohio) (t-1é’dd), 140. 

Topeka (Kan. ) (té-pé’ka), 141. 

Toronto (t6-rdn’td), 175. 

Torrid zone, 91. 

Trade, 65, 66, 169-170. See sub- 
division ‘* commerce ’’ under names 
of countries, ete. 

Trees, Australia, 239; California, 
148-149 ; Central Africa, 4 ; moun- 
tain forests, 29; Mexico, 176; 
tropical jungles, 182, 229, 232, 236. 
See also Forests. 

Trenton (N. J.) (trén’tiin), 119. 

Trieste (tré-Gs/t&), 202. 

Trinidad Island (trin’i-dad’-), 185. 

Tropics, the, 91. 

Troy (N. Y.) (troi), 114, 117. 

Truck farming, Northeastern States, 
109 ; Southern States, 123. 

Tucson (Ariz.) (ti-sdn’ or tik’stin), 
155. 

Tunis (tii’nis), 197. 

Turin (tt’/rin), 200. 

Turkey, 219. 

Tutuila (t00'to0-él4), 163. 


115-116 ; 


U 


Ukraine (ii-kran’), 202, 205. 

Union of South Africa, 236. 

United States, 101, 103-171; agri- 
culture, 164-168, 245; area, 103, 
244; climate, 105, 164; coast line, 
109, 169; commerce, 169-170; 
dependencies, 158-163, 170, 242- 
243; effect of climate, rainfall, 
soil, minerals, surface, transporta- 
tion conveniences, education, and 
free government on growth of, 103- 
107; exploration and settlement, 
101 ; extent, including possessions, 
244; fishing, 168 ; free education, 
107; government, 79-80, 107; 
harbors, 106, 169; history, 101- 
102; immigrants, 107, 245; lumber- 
ing, 168; manufacturing, 169, 170 ; 


minerals and mining, 105, 168-169, 
248 ; original states, 103 ; popula- 
tion, 104, 164, 244; rainfall, 105, 
165, 166; soil, 105; steps in 
growth, 103-104; transportation, 


106. See also under names of 
physical divisions, states, and 
territories. 


Urai Mountains (i’ral-), 202, 220. 

Uruguay (00/r00-gwi' or W’rd0-gwa), 
182. 

Utah (a’ta or t’ta), 147, 150. 


Vv 


Valleys, 18; different. sizes of, 21 ; 
formation of, 22-23; use of, for 
homes, 20 ; for roads and railways, 
19-20. 

Valparaiso (viil’pa-ra-é’sd), 185. 

Vancouver (van-koo'vér), 154, 175. 

Vegetables, Australia, 240; Balkan 
States, 218 ; Bermudas, 179; Brit- 
ish Isles, 189; California, 147 ; 
Central States, 184, 137 ; Italy, 199 ; 
Northeastern States, 109 ; Norway 
and Sweden, 205 ; Southern States, 
123 ; Western States, 147. 

Venezuela (vén/é-zwé'la), 185. 

Venice (vén’is), 200. 

Vera Cruz (vara krooz or vér'a 
kr00z), 177. 

Vermont (vér-mo6nt’), 111. 

Vesuvius, Mt. (-vé-sti/vi-tis), 199. 

Vicksburg ( Miss.) (viks’birg), 130. 

Victoria (Australia) (vik-td/ri-a), 
238, 240, 241. (Canada), 175. 

Victoria Falls, 232. 

Vienna (vé-én’/na), 202. 

Virgin Islands, 163. 

Virginia (vér-jin’i-a), 103, 120, 123, 


128, 168. 

Vistula River 
205. 

Volcanoes, 99; Andes Mountains, 
184; Fujiyama, Fig. 283 ; Hawai- 
ian Islands, 162; Japan, 226; 
Lesser Antilles, 179; Mexico, 176; 
Mt. Pelée, 179; New Zealand, 242; 
Vesuvius, 199. 

Volga River (vol’ga-), 204. 


(vis'ti-la), 204, 


Ww 


Wake Island (wak-), 163. 

Wales (walz), 189. See British 
Isles. 

| Waltham ( Mass.) (w6l/thim), 115. 

Warsaw (war’sa), 205. 

Washington (D. C.) (wosh'ing-tiin), 
78, 79-80, 180-131. 

Washington, State, 144, 146, 149. 
Watches, manufacture of, in United 
States, 115; in Switzerland, 212. 
Water, changes effected by, on the 
land, 22-23 ; in the city, 70; in the 
country, 69; proportion of, to land, 
45; the taking up of, by the air, 

56. 
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Waterbury (Conn.) (wa/tér-bér-i), 
130. 


Weather records, 59. 

Western Cordillera (-k6r-dil’/lér-a), 
144, 

Western States, 148-157; agricul- 
ture, 145-148; area, 143; arid 
lands, 144-145, 167-168; cities, 
152-155; effect of location on 
population, 143 ; fishing, 149 ; har- 
bors, 152; lumbering, 148-149 ; 
manufacturing, 151-152; mining, 
104, 105, 149-151 ; mountains and 
plateaus, 143-144; pleasure and 
health resorts, 155-157; popula- 
tion, 143; rainfall, 144, 145, 146; 
ranching, 148 ; stock raising, 148 ; 
trade with Alaska and Asia, 152 ; 
transportation, 152. 

West Indies (-in’déz), 160-161, 207; 
Cuba and Porto Rico, 160-161 ; 
Haiti, Jamaica, Bahamas, and the 
Lesser Antilles, 178-179. 

West Virginia (-vér-jin’i-a), 
142. 

Wheat, Argentina, 182, 245; Aus- 
tralia, 240 ; Austria and Hungary, 
245; California, 146; Central 
States, 13838, 134; China, 222; 
Egypt, 235 ; France, 195, 245 ; Ger- 
many, 193, 245; India, 228,245 
Italy, 199, 245 ; Mexico, 176; Ore- 
gon, 146; Red River Valley, 173, 
175; Russia, 208, 205, 245; Sahara 
Desert oases, 8; Southern States, 
123; Spain and Portugal, 210; 
United States as a whole, 105, 166, 
245; Washington, 146; Western 
States, 146; world distribution of 
production, 245. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) (hwél'ing), 127. 

White Mountains, 108. 

Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) (wilks’bir-ri), 
112. 

Willamette River (wil-li’mét-), 152. 

Wilmington (Del.) (wil’ming-tin), 
127, 128, 129. 

Wilmington (N. C.), 130. 

Winds, cause, 55-56 ; dependence of 
weather on, 58-59; as cause of 
rain, 57. 

Wine, California, 151; France, 
196 ; Germany, 194; Switzerland, 
212. ; 

Winnipeg (win’ni-pég), 175. 

Wisconsin (wis-k6n’sin), 135, 136. 

Woods, Australia, 239; Cuba and 
Porto Rico, 161 ; India, 229; Mex- 
ico, 176 ; South America, 182-183, 
See also Trees. 

Wool, production of, 2, 247; Argen- 
tina, 182; Australia, 240; British 
Isles, 190; Canada, 173; Central 
States, 134; Hawaiian Islands, 168 ; 
Montana, 167 ; New Mexico, 167 ; 
Northeastern States, 109; Para- 
guay, 182; Southern States, 124; 
Uruguay, 182; Western States, 
148; Wyoming, 167. See also 
Sheep. 


120, 
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Woolen Manufacturing, Belgium, |. 


208 ; Central States, 137 ; France, 
196; Germany, 194; Great Britain, 
191; Japan, 226; Manchester, 
Eng., 191; New England States, 
115; Western States, 154. 

Worcester (Mass.) (wo0s’tér), 115. 

Wyoming (wi-o’ming or wi’é-ming), 
147, 150, 167. 


Y Youngstown (Ohio), 142. 
: Yukon River (yoo’kiin-), 102, 160. 
Yangtse River (yang’tsé-), 223. 
Yellowstone National Park (yél’lé- Z 
ston/-), 156-157. 
Yellowstone River, 157. Zambezi River (zim-ba/zé-) , 102, 160. 
Yezo (yéz/5), 224, 225. : Zinc, 136, 194. 


Yokohama (y0/k0-ha/ma), 225, 227. | Zones, the, 91-92. 
Yosemite Falls (yo-sém/i-té-), 156. | Zurich (zoo’rik), 212. 
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